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PHILOSOPHICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PROBLEM OF DIVINE 
ATTRIBUTES IN THE KALAM * 


Harry A. WOLFSON 
Harvard UNIVERSITY 


Works referred to by the first word in the title are 
the following: 

Al-Fark bayn al-Firak by al-Baghdadi, Cairo, 1328. 

Al-Fisal fi-l-Milal by Ibn Hazm, Cairo, 1317-27. 

Al-Ibdnah ‘an Usiil al-Diydnah by al-Ash‘ari, Hydera- 
bad, 1321. 

Makalat al-Islamiyin by al-Ash‘ari, ed. H. Ritter, 
Istanbul, 1929-30. 

Al-Milal wal-Nihal by al-Shahrastani, ed. W. Cureton, 
London, 1846. 

Nihdyat al-Ikddm fi ‘Ilm al-Kalém by al-Shahrastani, 
ed. A. Guillaume, London, 1934. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


When the Chairman of our Program Commit- 
tee, Professor Arthur Jeffery, asked me whether 
I would like to avail myself of the opportunity to 
deliver a presidential address and I welcomed the 
opportunity, I began to wonder as to what such 
an address was supposed to be. Was it to be a 
sort of presidential message on the state of the 
world with regard to oriental studies? or was it 
to be simply a paper on some special topic, like 
the many other papers to which we have been 
listening for the last two days? Rightly or 
wrongly, I decided in favor of the latter kind of 
address. 

The subject which I am going to discuss is 
“Philosophical Implications of the Problem 
of Divine Attributes in the Kalam.” I shall not 
deal with all its philosophical implications. I shall 
deal only with some of those which can be ex- 
pounded simply and straightforwardly in the time 
suitable for an after-dinner address. Should I ex- 
ceed that suitable time, I hope you will bear 


with me. 
* x 


* 


The problem of Divine attributes in the Kalam 
has a twofold aspect, an ontological and a seman- 
tic aspect. A third aspect, a logical, was intro- 
duced later by those who are called philosophers 


* Presidential Address delivered at the Society’s 
annual dinner, New York, April 2, 1958. 


as distinguished from those known as Mutakal- 
limin. 

The ontological aspect of the problem deals with 
the question whether terms predicated of God in 
the Koran, such as living and knowing and power- 
ful, imply the existence in God of life and knowl+ 
edge and power as real incorporeal beings, which; 
though inseparable from the essence of God, are 
distinct from it. No basis for this problem is to 
be found in the Koran. It originated under the 
influence of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity,* 
and already in the early part of the eighth cen- 
tury there were Attributists and Antiattributists. 
The semantic aspect of the problem deals with 
the question as to the meaning of terms predicated 
of God in comparison with the meaning of the 
same terms predicated of other beings. The basis 
of this question is the Koranic teaching, reéchoing 
a teaching in the Hebrew Scripture, that there is 
no likeness between God and other beings, which 
is expressed in such verses in the Koran as 
“ Nought is there like Him ” (42:9), and “ There 
is none equal with Him” (112:4). For, sincé 
there is no likeness between God and other beings, 
terms predicated in the Koran of God, which in 
ordinary speech are also predicated of other beings; 
could not have the same meaning. They had to bé 
interpreted. Hence the semantic aspect of the 
problem of attributes. 


The semantic aspect of the problem appears both 
among the Attributists and among the Anti- 
attributists. For whether one believed that terms 
predicated of God in the Koran refer to real at- 
tributes which, even though distinct from the 
essence of God, are still unlike terms predicated of 
other essences, or whether one believed that they 
refer to His essence itself, there is the same ques- 
tion as to what is the meaning of these terms in 
comparison with their meaning when predicated of 


o 

*Cf. my paper “The Muslim Attributes and the 
Christian Trinity,” Harvard Theological Review, 49 
(1956), 1-18. 
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corporeal beings. Among the Attributists the se- 
mantic aspect of the problem reduces itself ulti- 
mately to the question as to how far could one go 
in the literal interpretation of terms predicated of 
God in the Koran, without doing violence to its 
teaching that there is none like Him. There were 
among the Attributists some who in the heat of 
controversy with those who denied real attributes 
went to an extreme literalness in their interpreta- 
tion of those terms. These were repudiated by 
other Attributists and were referred to deroga- 
torily as “the Likeners ” (al-mushabbthah).? But 
these repudiators of “the Likeners ” were satisfied 
with the mere assertion that all these terms, while 
not establishing a likeness between God and other 
beings, still mean exactly what they say, adding, 
with a shrug of the shoulders, bi-la kayfa, “ with- 
out questioning how.”* Among the Antiattribu- 


tists, however, as we shall soon see, the Koranic 
teaching of the unlikeness of God came to mean 
the unknowability of God and, consequently, when 
terms predicated of God were taken by them to 
refer to the unknowable essence of God, they raised 
the question as to what was the meaning of such 


terms. It is the semantic aspect of the problem of 
the attributes among the Antiattributists that we 
are going to consider this evening. 

Just as the ontological aspect of the problem of 
attributes came to the Kalam under the influence 
of Christianity, so also the semantic aspect of the 
problem and its various solutions came to it di- 
rectly from Christianity. For among the Fathers 
of the Church at the time of the rise of the Kalam, 
besides the problem as to what was meant by the 
terms “ Father,” “ Son,” and “ Holy Spirit,” when 
predicated of God, there was also a question as to 
what was meant by all other terms predicated of 
God, such, for instance, as “ great” and “ merci- 
ful ” and the like. Later, in Thomas Aquinas, the 
terms “ Father,” “Son,” and “ Holy Spirit ” are 
each described as a “ personal predicate” (prae- 
dicatum personale), whereas all the other terms 
predicated of God are each described as “ essential 
predicate” (praedicatum essentiale)* or “no- 
tional predicate ” (praedicatum nottonale).® Ac- 
cordingly, the ontological aspect of the problem 
corresponds to the problem of “ personal predi- 


* Makalat, p. 491, 1. 10 et al.; Fark, p. 214, ll. 5 ff., 
Milal, p. 75, ll. 15 ff., Nihdyat, p. 103, ll. 10 ff. 

* Cf., for instance, [bdnah, p. 8, ll. 14, 15. 

*Sum. Theol. I, 31, 3, Obj. 3. 

* Ibid. I, 39, 4, Obj. 2. 


cates,” whereas the semantic aspect of the problem 
corresponds to the problem of “essential” or 
“ notional predicates.” Thus John of Damascus in 
his De Fide Orthodoza, after dealing in Book I, 
chapters 6-8, with the “ Word,” the “ Holy Spirit,” 
and the whole “Trinity,” that is, with what 
St. Thomas calls “ personal predicates ” or what 
we call the ontological aspect of the problem of 
attributes, takes up in Book I, Chapter 9, the ques- 
tion he describes as “ Concerning What Is Affirmed 
of God,” that is, what St. Thomas calls “ essen- 
tial ” or “ notional predicates ” or what we call the 
semantic aspect of the problem of attributes. 

In the discussion of the problem of divine at- 
tributes by the Church Fathers two solutions are 
advanced, namely, that all terms predicated of God 
should be expressed either in the form of (1) ac- 
tions or in the form of (2) negations and, if they 
are not expressed in either of these two forms, they 
should be interpreted as being actions or negations 
in meaning. Thus, again, John of Damascus, in 
his classification of terms which can be predicated 
of God, mentions (1) terms signifying “ action ” 
(évépyea) ® and (2) terms signifying “what God 
is not.” * It may be remarked here in passing that 
the active interpretation of divine predicates is 
ultimately traceable to Philo, and the reason given 
by him why action may be predicated of God with- 
out fear of likening Him to other beings is that to 
act is a property which belongs to God alone,* 
whence to describe God as aeting does not imply 
a likeness between Him and created beings. As 
for the negative interpretation, it is generally 
ascribed to pseudo-Dionysius, who is reputed to be 
the father of the so-called negative theology. But, 
in truth, he is not its real father; he is only its 
stepfather. Before him was Plotinus. But even 
Plotinus is not its real father; he is only its foster 
father. Before Plotinus was Albinus, and it is 
Albinus who is its real father.® 

These two solutions are openly and directly dis- 
cussed later in Arabic philosophy. But we shall try 
to show how they came to be introduced into Islam 
during the Kalam period. 

It is interesting to note that Wasil ibn ‘Ata’ 
(d. 748), who, according to extant reports, was the 
first to discuss the problem of attributes in its 


* De Fide Orth. I, 9 (PG@ 94, 837 A). 

* Ibid. 

*Cf. my Philo, II, pp. 133-134. 

*Cf. my paper “Albinus and Plotinus on Divine 
Attributes,” HTR, 45 (1952), 115-130. 
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ontological aspect, does not touch upon its se- 
mantic aspect. All that is reported of him is his 
rejection of the existence of real attributes on the 
ground of its implication of polytheism.*® 

A contemporary of Wasil, however, Jahm ibn 
Safwan, is reported to have expressed himself in a 
way which implies that he was conscious of the 
semantic aspect of the problem and attempted to 
solve it. Statements attributed to him, or made 
concerning him, are as follows: (1) “I will not 
say that God is a thing, for this is likening Him 
to things; ” ™* (2) “Since the Jahmiyyah say that 
God has neither knowledge nor power, they be- 
lieved that He is neither knowing nor powerful,” 
even though “the fear of the sword restrains 
them ” from expressing publicly the true implica- 
tion of their statement;** (3) “He refrained 
from applying to God the description that He is 
a thing, or that He is living or knowing or willing, 
saying ‘I shall not describe Him by a description 
which may be applied to others, such as thing, 
existent, living, knowing, willing, and others like 
them.’ But he described Him as being powerful 
and causing existence and acting and creating and 
causing life and causing death”;** (4) “Jahm 
ibn Safwan arrived at the opinion that a thing 
is that which has come into existence and that the 
Creator is He who makes the thing a thing ”; ** 
(5) “ He agreed with the Mu'tazilites in the denial 
of eternal real attributes, but went further than 
they in some matters. One of these is his state- 
ment that it is not permissible that the Creator 
should be described by terms by which His crea- 
tures are described, for this would lead to an act 
of likening (tashbih). He therefore denies that 
He is living and knowing. He affirms, however, 
that He is powerful, doing, and creating, for none 
of His creatures is describable by the terms power, 
doing, and creating.” 

Combining these various reports, we may re- 
state Jahm’s view as follows: He agreed with the 
Mu'tazilites, that is, Wasil and his followers, on 
the ontological aspect of the problem of divine 
attributes, but he added to this aspect of the prob- 
lem also the discussion of its semantic aspect. 


?° Milal, p. 31, ll. 17 ff. 

% Makalat, p. 280, ll. 2-3; p. 181, ll. 2-3; p. 518, II. 
5-6. 

2 Ibdnah, p. 54, ll. 11-12. 

** Fark, p. 199, ll. 10-13. 

 Nihdyat, p. 151, ll. 9-10. 

© Milal, p. 60, ll. 6-11. 


With reference to this semantic aspect of the prob- 
lem, we are told that he prohibited the predication 
of God of any of such terms as “thing,” “ex- 
istent,” “living,” and “ knowing,” but he allowed 
to affirm of God that He is “ causing existence ” 
and “causing life,” and, by the same token, we 
may assume, also “ causing knowledge,” “ causing 
will,” and their like. The terms “ powerful,” 
“ doing,” and “ creating,” however, are treated by 
him as exceptions. Their predication of God is 
allowed by him, and this evidently on the ground 
that they describe God not as what He is but 
rather as what He does. Undoubtedly even in the 
case of the terms “existent,” “knowing,” and 
“living,” Jahm would not insist upon the actual 
use of the expressions “ causing existence,” “ caus- 
ing knowledge,” and “causing life”; he would 
allow their use as divine predicates if they were 
only understood to mean “causing existence,” 
“causing knowledge,” and “ causing life.” 

The reason given by Jahm for assuming that 
terms describing God as what He does do not 
imply His likeness to other beings is in accordance 
with his own particular view that apart from God, 
no other being, including man, have any power of 
their own to act.** This is exactly the reason 
given by Philo in justifying the predication of 
action of God, for, while He grants man the power 
to act with freedom, he explains man’s freedom as 
a gift of God; in reality, according to him, to act 
is the property of God."" 

Jahm was thus the first to introduce into Arabic 
philosophy the semantic aspect of the problem of 
attributes and to offer the active interpretation, 
already established by Philo, Albinus, Plotinus, 
and the Church Fathers, as a solution of the 
problem. We may therefore assume that all the 
philosophic reasoning used by his predecessors in 
justifying the active interpretation of divine predi- 
cates is behind Jahm’s statements. 

Jahm died, or rather he was executed, in 746. 
Shortly after that the negative interpretation was 
introduced by two contemporaries, al-Najjar and 
Dirar, who flourished between 750 and 840. 

Of Najjar or of his followers we have the follow- 
ing reports: (1) “Of the views which they share 
with the Kadarites is the remotion of God’s at- 
tribute of knowledge and His attribute of power 


1° Cf. W. M. Watt, Free Will and Predestination in 
Early Islam, pp. 99-104. 
17 Cf. Philo, I, pp. 424-462; II, pp. 133-134; above n. 8. 
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and His attribute of life and His other eternal 
attributes ” ; '* (2) “ God is continuously generous 
in the sense that avarice is remote from Him and 
He is continuously speaking in the sense that He 
is never powerless for speech ”;** (3) “ The Crea- 
tor is willing in virtue of himself (li-nafsthi) just 
as He is knowing in virtue of himself ” *° and “ the 
meaning of His being willing is that He is not 
feeling an aversion nor is He being compelled.” 7% 

Combining these reports, we may restate Naj- 
jar’s view as follows. He denied the existence of 
real attributes in God. Consequently he inter- 
preted all terms predicated of God as being pre- 
dicated of him “in virtue of himself,” meaning 
thereby that all affirmative propositions in which 
positive terms are predicated of God are to be 
taken as being negative in meaning. 

Of Dirar it is reported that “ he maintained that 
the meaning of the statement that God is knowing 
or powerful is that He is not ignorant and not 
powerless and so did he say with regard to the 
other predicates of the Creator which are in virtue 
of himself (li-nafsthi).” ** 

Najjar and Dirir were thus the first to intro- 
duce the negative interpretation of attributes into 
Arabic philosophy. 

Where they got this negative interpretation of 
attributes we are not told in these reports. In a 
doxography of Greek philosophers reproduced by 
Shahrastani there is the statement that Plato in 
his Laws says that “God can be known only by 
negation, that is to say, Ile has no likeness and 
no resemblance.” ** If the Arabic version of the 
Laws did actually contain such a statement, it 
might perhaps have been known to both Najjar 
and irair, for the Laws was translated by Hunayn 
ibn Ishak (809-873),?* probably during the life- 
time of Najjir and Dirir. However, no such state- 
ment is actually to be found in Plato. Undoubt- 
edly, like the very problem of attributes in Islam, 
this conception of the negative interpretation held 
by Najjar and Dirar had its immediate origin in 
the Church Fathers. Corroborative evidence for 

1* Fark, p. 196, ll. 1-2. 

1 Makalat, p. 284; ll. 15-16. 

*° Milal, p. 62, 1. 2. 

" Tbid., ll. 3-4. 

** Makdlat, p. 281, ll. 13-14; ef. Fark, p. 202, ll. 6-8; 
Milal, p. 63, 1. 7. 

** Milal, p. 288, I. 16-17. 

** Cf. M. Steinschneider, Die arabischen Uebersetzun- 
gen aus dem Griechischen, p. 18. 


this may be in the fact that another report of the 
teaching of Dirar ascribes to him the statement 
that “God has a quiddity (mahiyyah) which no 
other but He knows.” *° Rephrased into more fa- 
miliar terms, this statement means that God’s 
essence is unknowable, and undoubtedly this state- 
ment is meant to be the reason for his other state- 
ment, that God must be described negatively. Now 
this is the underlying reason for the use of the 
negative interpretation by John of Damascus,”* as 
well as by others. Incidentally, it may be re- 
marked that the principle of the unknowability of 
God’s essence does not occur in Greek philosophy 
before Philo.2* It was introduced by Philo as a 
philosophic inference from the scriptural teaching 
cf the unlikeness of God.?* We may therefore 
assume, again, that all the philosophic reasoning 
used by their predecessors in justifying the nega- 
tive interpretation of divine predicates is behind 
the statements of Najjar and Dirar. 


The negative interpretation of predicates, which 
was introduced by Najjar and Dirar, became the 
subject of a tacit controversy between two of their 
younger contemporaries, al-Nazzim (d. 845) and 
Abi al-Hudhayl (d. 849). 

Of Nazzam it is reported as follows: “ He denies 
knowledge, power, life, hearing, seeing and the 
[other] essential attributes [of God] and says that 
God is continuously knowing, living, powerful, 
hearing, and eternal in virtue of himself (bi- 
nafsthi), but not in virtue of knowledge, power, 
life, hearing, seeing, and eternity, and so is his 
view with regard to the [other] essential at- 
tributes.” °° 


Of Abi al-Hudhayl we have the following re- 
ports: (1) Ash‘ari: (a) “He affirms glory, 
majesty, splendor, greatness, and so does he also 
with regard to the other attributes by which God 
is described in virtue of himself (li-nafstht) ” ; *° 
(b) “God is knowing in virtue of a knowledge, 
which is himself (hu), and He is powerful in 
virtue of a power, which is himself, and He is 


*8 Fark, p. 201, 1. 18—p. 202, 1. 1; ef. Milal, p. 63, 
ll. 7-8; Makalat, p. 216, ll. 3-4, and p. 154, 1. 2. 

2¢ De Fide Orth. I, 2 (PG 94, 792C, 793B) and I, 12 
(845 BD). 

27 Cf. my paper “ The Knowability and Describability 
of God in Plato and Aristotle,’ Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, 56-57 (1947), 233-249. 

28 Cf. my Philo, II, pp. 94-164. 

2° Makalat, p. 486, ll. 10-13. 

8° Tbid., p. 177, Il. 13-14. 
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living in virtue of a life, which is himself, and 
so does Abii al-Hudhayl say also with regard to 
God’s hearing and His seeing and His eternity and 
His glory and Ilis majesty and His splendor and 
His greatness and His other attributes which are 
in virtue of His essence (li-dhatihi) ”;** (c) 
“God has knowledge [in virtue of himself], which 
is himself ”;** (d) “The Creator’s knowledge 
[which is in virtue of himself] is himself.” ** (2) 
Shahrastani: (a) ‘“ The Creator is knowing in 
virtue of a knowledge, which is himself (naf- 
suhu) ;** (b) “The Creator is knowing in virtue 
of knowledge, and His knowledge is His essence 
(dhatuhu).” *° 

Though in the reports of their teachings neither 
of them makes reference to the other, it is quite 
clear that their formulae are in opposition to 
each other. Nazzim explicitly uses, in one part of 
his formula, the statement that God is knowing 
“not in virtue of knowledge,” whereas Abi al- 
Hudhayl explicitly uses, in one part of his formula, 
the statement that God is knowing “ in virtue of 
knowledge.” Undoubtedly, then, their formulae 
are in opposition to each other. Still both Nazzim 
and Abi al-Hudhayl, though using formulae which 


are in opposition to each other, describe the rela- 
tion of the terms predicated of God to God by the 
same expression, namely, the expression “ in virtue 
of himself,” for which Abii al-Hudhay]l in the pas- 
sages quoted uses also as its equivalent the expres- 
sion “in virtue of His essence.” ** The expression 
“in virtue of himself,” it will be recalled, is also 


used by Najjar and Dirar. Since then both Naz- 
zam and Abi al-Hudhayl use the same expression 
“in virtue of himself” as a description of the rela- 
tion of such a predicate, for instance, as “ know- 
ing” to God, and still Nazzim infers therefrom 
that the term “knowing” is predicated of God 
“not in virtue of knowledge,” whereas Abi 
al-Hudhayl infers therefrom that it is predicated 
of God “in virtue of knowledge,” it is reasonable 
to assume that each of them has a different under- 


*\ Ibid., p. 165, ll. 5-7; ef. Figal, II, 126, ll. 24-25, 
Fark, p. 108, ll. 7-8. 

*2 Ibid., p. 188, 1. 11. 

** Ibid., p. 484, 1. 5. The bracketed additions in my 
translation of the quotations numbered 32 and 33 are 
required by a comparison of these quotations with the 
quotations numbered 30 and 31. 

** Nihdyat, p. 180, 1. 6. 

** Milal, p. 34, 1. 13. 

°° Cf. below n. 46. 


standing of the meaning of the expression “in 
virtue of himself.” 

Let us then try to find out all we can about the 
expression “ in virtue of himself ” and see whether 
there is something in the background of that ex- 
pression which would lead to the use of these two 
different formulae. 

The Arabic expression li-nafsihi or bi-nafstha, 
which we have translated “in virtue of himself,” 
is a direct translation of the Greek xa@’ airor, 
which means “according to himself,” “by him- 
self,” or “in virtue of himself.” Now in his 
Metaphysics, Aristotle says that “life belongs 
(izapxe) to God, for the actuality of thought is 
life, and God is that actuality ; and God’s actuality 
in virtue of itself (xa6’ airhv) is life most good 
and eternal,” concluding that “we say therefore 
that God is a living being, eternal, most good ” 
and that “this is God.” ** This statement of Aris- 
totle is reflected in an Arabic doxography of Greek 
philosophers which attributes to Aristotle the 
statement that “God is living in virtue of His 
essence (bi-dhatthi) and is eternal in virtue of 
His essence.” *8 

It happens, however, that in Aristotle the phrase 
xa@?’ avro is used to signify either (1) that which 
is the definition of the subject, thus signifying its 
essence, or (2) that which is its genus and dif- 
ferentiae, or (3) that which is its property.*® Now 
from the fact that in the passage quoted Aristotle 
says that life “ belongs ” (imapye.) to God “ in vir- 
tue of itself” it may be inferred that he means by 
this statement that life is a property of God, for 
property is defined by Aristotle as “a predicate 
which does not signify the essence of a thing, but 
yet belongs (imdpya) to that thing alone” *° or 
“that which belongs (imrdpye) to each thing in 
virtue of itself, but is not in its essence.” ** Ac- 
cordingly, when both Nazzim and Abi al-Hudhayl 
describe divine attributes as terms predicated of 
God “in virtue of himself,” they mean thereby 
that each of these terms signifies a property of 
God. But what does it mean logically to say that 
any predicate of God, say the predicate “ knowing,” 
signifies a property of God? It is on this question 
that Nazzim and Abi al-Hudhayl differ. To Abi 
al-Hudhayl, Aristotle’s definition of property as 


37 Metaph. XII, 7, 1072 b, 26-30. 
88 Milal, p. 315, ll. 13-14. 

3° Metaph. V, 18, 1022a, 24-36. 
*° Top. I, 5, 102a, 18-19. 

** Metaph. V, 30, 1025a, 31-32. 
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not signifying the essence of the subject of which 
it is predicated, but yet as belonging to that sub- 
ject alone, means that in one respect property is 
other than the subject of which it is predicated 
but in another respect it is the same as the subject. 
In his formula, therefore, he first says that “the 
Creator is knowing in virtue of knowledge,” indi- 
cating thereby that in this one respect knowledge 
is other than the God, but then adds that “ His 
knowledge is himself,” thereby indicating that in 
this other respect knowledge is the same as God. 
Nazzim, however, seems to argue that, whenever 
the subject of a property is God, who is a unique 
being and unlike any other being, the property 
predicated of Him, belonging as it does to Him 
alone, is to be taken to be the same as He in every 
respect. In the case of God, therefore, any term 
predicated of Him as a property is to be taken as 
signifying His very essence, for no term predicated 
of God as property is subject to the distinction 
made by Aristotle between a predicate which is a 
definition and a predicate which is a property. 
But inasmuch as God’s essence is unknowable, the 
property predicated of Him cannot have a positive 
meaning. It must be interpreted negatively. He 
therefore maintains that, when such a predicate as 
“knowing,” for instance, is affirmed of God “ in 
virtue of himself,” it must be taken to mean that 
it is “ not in virtue of knowledge.” And this pre- 
sumably is also the meaning given to the expres- 
sion “in virtue of himself” by Najjar, who uses 
the active interpretation of attributes, and by 
Dirair, who uses the negative interpretation. 

I am aware of the fact that the Metaphysics was 
not yet translated, or was only in the process of 
being translated, during the time of Nazzim and 
Abi al-Hudhayl. But it can be shown, I believe, 
on entirely independent grounds, that transmis- 
sion of Greek philosophy to Arabic speaking 
peoples preceded the actual translation of Greek 
philosophic works into Arabic. 

Corroborative evidence that a difference in the 
interpretation of the Arabic word meaning “ in 
virtue of himself ” is involved in the difference of 
formula used by Nazzim and Abi al-Hudhayl may 
be found, I believe, in Ash‘ari and Shahrastani. 

Ash‘ari, after reproducing, incompletely, Abit 
al-Hudhayl’s formula as quoted above,** adds the 
following observation: “ This view of his is taken 
by Abi al-Hudhayl from Aristotle. For in one of 


** Cf. above, at n. 33. 


his books, Aristotle says that the Creator in His 
entirety is knowledge, in His entirety is power, in 
His entirety is hearing, in His entirety is seeing. 
Abi al-Hudhayl thought he could improve upon 
this form of statement by saying that [God is 
knowing in virtue of knowledge, but] His knowl- 
edge is himself, [God is powerful in virtue of 
power, but] His power is himself.” ** Now the 
statement quoted by Ash‘ari from what he refers 
to as one of the books of Aristotle does not occur 
in any of Aristotle’s works. Undoubtedly it is a 
paraphrase of the statement we have quoted above 
from the Metaphysics about life belonging to God 
in virtue of itself.4* We thus have here an indica- 
tion that Abi al-Hudhayl’s formula is based upon 
Aristotle’s statement that life belongs to God 
“in virtue of itself.” 


The corroborative evidence from Shahrastani is 
still stronger. In his report on the teaching of Abi 
al-Hudhayl, he says that the difference between 
Abi al-Hudhayl’s formula and a formula, which 
he quotes anonymously, but can be identified as 
that of Nazzim, is that the former is an affirma- 
tion of what later Abi Hashim called modes, 
whereas the latter is a denial of modes.*® In other 
words, Shahrastini makes Nazzim and Abi al- 
Hudhayl forerunners of Jubba'i and Abii Hashim 
with regard to the problem of modes. Now, in 
his report on the teachings of Jubba’i and Abi 
Hashim, Shahrastani says that, though both of 
them describe the relation of attributes to God by 
the expression “in virtue of His essence” (li- 
dhatihi), which is used here as the equivalent of 
“in virtue of himself” (li-nafsthi),*® they each 
interpret it differently. Jubba’ takes it to mean a 
denial of attributes even in the sense of modes, 
whereas Abii Hashim takes it to mean only a 
denial of attributes in the sense of real attributes 
but not in the sense of modes.*7 And so, inasmuch 
as Nazzim and Abi al-Hudhayl are represented 
by Shahrastani as forerunner of Jubba’ii and Abi 
Hashim, we may infer from him that the difference 


** Makdlat, p. 485, ll. 6-10. 

** Cf. above at nn. 37, 38. 

*° Milal, p. 34, ll. 17-20. 

“© Cf. quotations from Shahrastaini above nn. 34, 35. 
Cf. also quotations from Ash‘ari above nn. 30, 31. The 
term li-nafsihi, and not li-dhatihi, is used by Ash‘ari in 
connection with Jubba'l (Makdlat, p. 179, 1. 2) and by 
Baghdadi in connection with Abii Hashim (Fark, p. 181, 
Bn. , $). 

*? Milal, p. 55, 1. 20—p. 56, 1. 2. 
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between Nazzam and Abi al-Hudhayl also turned 
on a difference in their interpretation of the ex- 
pression “in virtue of himself” or its equivalent 
“in virtue of His essence.” 

This tacit battle between Nazzim and Abi al- 
Hudhay]! took place before 850. Shortly after that 
we find repercussions of it in the Jewish Kalam. 
I shall give only one example, that of al-Mukam- 
mas, who flourished at about 900. 

Al-Mukammas is an Antiattributist. But he 
discusses in great detail the semantic aspect of the 
problem of attributes. He examines various for- 
mulae, trying to determine which of them is the 
most proper to be used. From his involved dis- 
cussion we may gather that he approves of the 
following two formulae: (1) God is living in 
virtue of life, but His life is himself,** which is 
Abi al-Hudhayl’s formula; (2) God is living not 
in virtue of life, but in virtue of himself,*® which 
is Nazzim’s formula. He justifies his use of these 
two formulae by remarking that “ while they differ 
in language, they do not differ in meaning.” °° 
The very fact that he felt called upon to justify 
his use of both these formulae shows that already 
at his time, long before Shahrastani, there were 
those who, like Shahrastani later, took these two 
formulae to be different in meaning. What al- 
Mukammas really does is to say that, even though 
Nazzim’s formula is the one to be used by those 
who deny the existence not only of attributes but 
also of modes, still they may use Abi al-Hudhayl 
formula, provided they mean by it a denial of both 
attributes and modes. 

The tacit battle of the proper phrasing of the 
formula to be used by Antiattributists, which 
appeared in the Kalam, reappeared later among 
the philosophers who wrote in Arabic.*! We shall 
mention only Alfarabi and Maimonides. Both of 
them are Antiattributists, denying not only the 
existence of real attributes but also that of modes. 
Accordingly they could not use Abii al-Hudhayl’s 
formula, inasmuch as it implies the existence of 
modes. What formulation then should they use? 
On this there is a difference between Alfarabi and 
Maimonides. Alfarabi maintains that every term, 


“8 Quoted, in Hebrew translation, from his unpublished 
Arabic work, ‘Ishrin Makdalét, in Judah Barzilai’s 
Perush Sefyer Yesirah, p. 79, ll. 16, 17. 

** Ibid., p. 79, ll. 32-33; p. 80, 1. 36. 

5° Ibid., p. 79, ll. 21-22. 

51 Kitab al-Siydsat al-Madaniyyah (Hyderabad, 1346 
A.H.), p. 16, 1. 14. 


when predicated of God, is predicated of Him “ in 
virtue of His substance and essence (bi-jauharihi 
wa-dhatihi), that is, in virtue of himself fi-naf- 
stht),” which from the general context of his dis- 
cussion makes clear that he uses this formula as do 
Najjar, Dirar and Nazzim, in the sense of the 
active or the negative interpretation.**? Maimoni- 
des, however, objects to describing the attributes as 
belonging to God “in virtue of His essence,” 
maintaining that this is not a clear-cut denial of 
attributes. Mediaeval commentaries on Maimoni- 
des as well as modern students of his philosophy 
have given various explanation for his rejection of 
this formula.** But knowing as we do that this 
formula was used by Abii Hashim as a designation 
of modes, it is quite clear why he rejected it, for 
Maimonides in several places in his work rejected 
modes.** 


This is a brief account of some of the philo- 
sophical implications of a problem which is prit 
marily and chiefly religious. I should now like to 
add a few words by way of conclusion to show how 
the discussions in Arabic philosophy, following 
those in the Kalam, as to the use of the negative 
and active interpretations of divine attributes had 
their repercussion in Thomas Aquinas. 


On the basis of quotations from the Church 
Fathers, St. Thomas admits that one may negate 
of God terms which are inappropriate of Him, 


such, for instance, as the term “ corporeal.” He 


also admits that terms which describe God as te 
what He does, such, for instance, as the terms 
“creating,” “ruling,” “legislating,” are to be 
taken as actions which do not signify God’s es; 
sence. He contends, however, that terms which 
describe God as to what He is, such, for instance, 
as the terms “ good,” “ wise,” and “ living,” are to 
be taken as signifying the essence of God and are 
not to be interpreted either as negations or as 
actions. And hereupon he comes out in open op- 
position to those who did interpret such predicates 
as negations and actions. Those who did so in- 


5? Cf. my paper “ Avicenna, Algazali, and Averroes on 
Divine Attributes,’ Homenaje a Millas-Vallicrosa, II 
(1956), 552-553. 

53 Cf. mediaeval Hebrew commentaries on Moreh, 
Nebukim I, 53; S. Munk, Guide des Egarés I, 53, p. 209, 
n. 1; D. Kaufmann, Geschichte der Attributenlehre, p. 
397, n. 59; Judah Ibn Shemuel, modern Hebrew commen- 
tary on Moreh Nebukim I, 53, p. 254. 

54 Cf. my paper “ Maimonides on Negative Attributes,” 
Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), 415-417. 
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terpret such predicates are referred to by him, in 
‘his discussion of negation, as “some” (quidam) 
and “Rabbi Moses” and, in his discussion of 
action, simply as “ others” (ali).°> Who are the 
“ some ” besides “ Rabbi Moses,” that is, Maimoni- 
des, and who are the “others?” I have shown 
elsewhere °* that the reference is to Arabic phi- 
losophers. 

Another example of the repercussion of the 
Arabic philosophic discussion of the problem of 
divine attributes in the works of St. Thomas is to 
be discerned in his use of two equivalent terms for 
the concept of negation. 

The two terms used by him are negatio and 
remotio. Ktymologically, negatio is a translation 
of drédacrs and remotio is a translation of adaipe- 
ows. Now in Aristotle only the term apophasis is 
used in the logical sense of ‘ negation’; the term 
aphairesis, while it does occur in his writings, is 
never used by him in that logical sense. This 
latter term is first used in that logical sense by 
Albinus, who is followed therein by Plotinus, who 
in turn is followed by the Church Fathers, includ- 
ing pseudo-Dionysius and John of Damascus.** 


It happens that St. Thomas quotes both pseudo- 


Dionysius and John of Damascus as his source for 
negative predicates,°* and both pseudo-Dionysius 
and John of Damascus use the term aphairesis for 


‘negation.’ One would therefore suppose that 
St. Thomas’ remotio reflects the aphairesis in the 
works of these two Church Fathers. In fact, in 
Lequien’s Latin version of De Fide Orthodoza, 
which is published in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
aphairesis is translated by remotio.5® Unfortu- 
nately, however, Lequien’s Latin version was made 
long after the time of St. Thomas. The Latin 
version used by St. Thomas was that of Burgun- 


55 Sum. Theol. I, 13, 2C. 

**° Cf. my paper “St. Thomas on Divine Attributes,” 
Mélanges Gilson (in press). 

** Cf. my paper referred to above (n. 9) and my paper 
“Negative Attributes in the Church Fathers and the 
Gnostic Basilides,” HTR, 50 (1957), 145-156. 

58 In I Sent. 35, 1, le; De Potentia 9, 7, Obj. 2; Sum. 
Theol. I, 13, 2, Obj. 1. 

°° De Fide Orth. I, 4 (PG 94, 800B). 


dio, and in that version aphairesis is rendered by 
ablatio, and not by remotio.® Similarly in the 
Latin version of pseudo-Dionysius’ De Divinis 
Nominibus, upon which St. Thomas wrote a com- 
mentary, aphairesis is rendered by ablatio.* 

Where, then, did St. Thomas get the term 
remotio as the equivalent of negatio. 

As far as I could ascertain, he could have gotten 
it only from the Latin translations from the 
Arabic, and especially from the Latin translation 
made from al-Harizi’s Hebrew translation of 
Maimonides’ Arabic work Dalalah al-H@irin 
(Moreh Nebukim), “Guide of the Perplexed,” 
and from the Latin translation of al-Ghazali’s 
Makdasid al-Falasifah. 

In Arabic, there are two words for ‘ negatio,’ 
salb, which is used as a translation of the Greek 
apophasis, and nafy, which reflects the Greek 
aphairesis. Maimonides uses both these terms. 
In al-Harizi’s Hebrew translation, salb is rendered 
by meni‘ah * and nafy by harhakah.* In the 
Latin, the Hebrew meni‘ah is rendered by nega- 
tio ®* and harhakah by remotio.® Moreover, in 
that Latin translation, there occur such expres- 
sions as nominationes attributivae removentur ab 
eo * and nomina remota. Finally, the terms 
remocio and removeri, again corresponding to the 
Arabic nafy, occur in the chapter on attributes in 
al-Ghazali’s Makdasid al-Falasifah,** and from its 
context one could judge that they are used in the 
sense of negacio and negari. 


°° Cf. De Fide Orthodoxa: Versions of Burgundio and 
Cerbanno, edited by E. M. Buytaert (1955), 4, 4, p. 21, 
]. 35. 

*1 St. Thomas, Expositio in Librum b. Dionysii de 
Divinis Nominibus, Caput VII, Lectio IV, corresponding 
to the Greek De Div. Nom. VII, 3 (PG 3, 872 A). 

*21, 57 (ed. S. Scheyer, 1851, p. 58, 1. 7). 

*3 7,1 (p. 10, 1. 30). 

** Dux seu Director dubitantium aut perplexorum I, 
57 (1520), fol. 17a, 1. 27. 

°° Ibid. I, 1, fol. 5a, 1. 39. 

°° Tbid. I, 58, fol. 22b, 1]. 26-27. 

** Ibid. I, 59 (misprinted 58), fol. 23b, 1. 31). 

°* Arabic (ed. Cairo, n.d.) p. 181, ll. 2 and 3; Latin: 
Algazel’s Metaphysics (ed. J. T. Muckle, 1933), p. 88, 
ll. 29 and 32. 








DID THE BUDDHA HAVE A SYSTEM OF METAPHYSICS? 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


YaLe UNIVERSITY 


1. Hermann Oldenberg’s “ Buddha ”—more fully, 
“ Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde ” 
—has enjoyed a popularity that could hardly be 
matched among books by serious Indological 
scholars. It was first published in 1881. At 
that time Buddhistic studies in Europe had hardly 
emerged from the pioneer stage, and few even 
of the primary texts had been printed or trans- 
lated. But in the following four decades the 
activities of the British Pali Text Society, and of 
many scholars in other countries (including Olden- 
berg himself), vastly enlarged European knowledge 
in the field. In each of six later editions, Olden- 
berg thoroughly revised the book, taking conscien- 
tious account of all important new works and 
theories, and giving reasons for his agreement or 
disagreement with the latter. The seventh edition 
appeared in 1920, shortly after Oldenberg’s death 
in March of that year, but incorporated his final 
revision. Since then what were called the eighth 
to twelfth editions testified to the wide recognition 
of the book’s permanent value; they were in fact 
unaltered reprints of the seventh, according to von 
Glasenapp (458). 


2. The thirteenth edition * apparently likewise re- 
prints without change the text as Oldenberg left it, 
in the edition of 1920. But it also contains, as 
pages 455-519, a “ Nachwort” by Helmuth von 
Glasenapp of the University of Tiibingen. This, 
after a brief account of Oldenberg’s life and work, 
contains “additions and supplements” (Nachtrige 
und Ergiinzungen), designed to bring the book up 
to date, by taking account of the large amount of 
work published since Oldenberg’s death. Naturally, 
it also expresses the writer’s personal opinions, 
favorable or unfavorable, on some of Oldenberg’s 


1 Stuttgart, 1958. I have not seen the main text, but 
only an offprint of von Glasenapp’s Nachwort, kindly sent 
me by the author. My references to Oldenberg are to 
the pages of the “8th and 9th edition,” Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1921; viii + 445 pp. The “13th edition” has a 
slightly smaller format, and about ten more pages, not 
counting the Nachwort. 
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views, even when recent publications are not sig- 
nificantly involved. 


3. Von Glasenapp is well known as an able and 
prolific scholar, especially in Indian, including 
Buddhist, philosophy and religion. As was to be 
expected, his Nachwort is a valuable supplement 
to Oldenberg. Most of his observations seem to me 
judicious and illuminating. I like, for example, 
his treatment (pp. 474-6) of duhkha (Pali dukkha) 
“suffering,” one of the two most prominent and 
important terms in the oldest stratum of Buddhism. 
The second term is dharma (Pali dhamma), treated 
at even greater length on pp. 477-484, but to my 
mind not quite so happily (cf. §13 below). 


4. In this paper I shall discuss only one question, 
on which von Glasenapp differs sharply from Olden- 
berg: whether the Buddha believed and taught 
a complete systematic metaphysics. Oldenberg’s 
answer was definitely “no.” Von Glasenapp’s is 
“probably yes.” On page 498 (top) he speaks of 
“an all-embracing, complete, world-philosophical 
system (weltanschauliches System), not merely 
fragments of one (Bruchstiicke zu einem sol- 
chen) ;” such a system he here attributes definitely 
to the Pali Suttapitaka, which is generally accepted 
as containing on the whole the oldest versions of 
Buddhist sacred texts; but he also attributes it 
“ probably ” (wahrscheinlich) to the Buddha him- 
self. 


5. Now no one questions that highly technical 
and abstract metaphysical systems (more than one) 
were developed among Buddhists of later times, 
some centuries after the beginning of the Christian 
era; nor is it doubtful that at least anticipations, 
as I should prefer to call them rather than “ frag- 
ments” (Bruchstiicke), of some such systems 
appear in the Suttapitaka as we know it. It is 
quite possible to argue, not implausibly, that within 
a very few centuries, perhaps one or two, after the 
Buddha’s death his followers may have begun to 
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construct such speculative “systems.” At least 
such a view could hardly be disproved. 


6. But it does seem to me possible to prove that 
the Buddha himself had no interest whatever in 
such things. 


7. The Buddha’s attitude to abstract, philosophical 
speculation seems to me made crystal clear in a 
number of passages from old Pali texts. Perhaps 
the clearest is one which I shall now summarize 
briefly. It is the 63d sermon of the Majjhima 
Nikaya, a part of the Suttapitaka, and is entitled 
the “lesser Malunkya Suttanta.” In it a monk 
named Malunkyaputta is reported to have come to 
the Buddha and complained that the Buddha had 
not elucidated certain questions which seemed to 
him important, namely these: Is the world eternal 
or not? Is is finite (in space) or infinite?* Are 
soul and body identical or different? Does the 
Perfected (Buddha) exist after death, or not? Or 
does he both exist and not exist, or neither exist 
nor not exist after death?* Unless the Buddha 
answers these questions, or says that he doesn’t 
know the answers, Malunkyaputta says frankly 
that he cannot continue to adhere to the Buddhist 
order. 


8. In reply, the Buddha first asks: “ Did I promise 
to explain these matters when I invited you to 
lead the religious life with me? Or did you say 
you would follow my religion on condition that 
[ should explain these matters?” “No sir,” the 
monk admits. 


9. Then the Buddha tells a most striking and 
effective parable: “ Suppose (he says) a man were 


*antavd ... anantavd; according to von Glasenapp 
(507) “hat sie (zeitlich) ein Ende oder kein Ende.” 
He would distinguish these terms from the preceding 
sassato . .. asassato (“ewig oder nicht ewig”) by the 
ingenious assumption that the (a)sassato pair refers to 
the belief (or disbelief) in a world-BEGINNING, (an)antava 
to that in a world-ENp. The commentary on this passage 
ignores the words; but other Pali comms. render anan- 
tava(t) by apariyanto sabbagato, and antava(t) by sapa- 
riyanto, parivatumo, paricchinnapamdno, na sabbagato, 
which seem to be clearly spatial terms. Further, asassato 
seems clearly to include the meaning “ not lasting, sub- 
ject to coming to an end; ” it is not merely “ beginning- 
less.” See Critical Pali Dict. s. vv., pp. 153a, 247b, 504a. 

*Von Glasenapp (507) ingeniously identifies each of 
these alternative speculative views with opinions held by 
various Indian sectarian philosophies. See §16 below. 


wounded with a poisoned arrow, and his friends 
should bring a physician or surgeon to treat him. 
Suppose this man said: ‘I will not have this arrow 
removed or the wound treated until I find out all 
about the man who shot me, his name, caste, size, 
personal appearance, and residence, and also the 
exact nature of the materials used in making the 
arrow, the bow-string, and the bow.’ Would not 
such a man die of the poisoned wound before he 
found the answers to all these idle and irrelevant 
questions? In the same way the Buddha’s doctrine 
of the religious life does not depend on the nature 
of the world or the nature of the soul, or on what 
will become of the Buddha after his death. What- 
ever the nature of the world or of the soul may be, 
there still remains mundane existence, which is 
suffering, and the elimination of which it is my 
business to teach. I have not elucidated the matters 
you refer to because they are unprofitable, they do 
not concern the fundamentals of religion, and do 
not lead to nirvana. What I have elucidated is 
only that which does profit, which does concern the 
fundamentals of religion, and which does lead to 
nirvana, namely this: the truth of suffering, the 
cause of suffering, the release from suffering, and 
the way to the release from suffering.” 


10. Von Glasenapp (508) argues that this and 
similar passages (for it is by no means isolated) 
“ have only pedagogical aims;” the Buddha, he 
says, thinks Malunkyaputta incapable of under- 
standing his philosophy, and for this reason de- 
clines to explain it to him. Now there is no doubt 
that at times, even in the Pali canon and much 
oftener in the later works of northern Buddhism, 
the Buddha is represented as preaching in sim- 
pler terms to the common run of people, reserving 
the supposedly most profound part of his gospel 
for the intellectual élite, who alone, he is said to 
have thought, could understand those parts. But 
I find it hard to read that motive (which, by the 
way, seems to me too arrogant and pretentious to 
fit the simple, human, mild, and courteous nature 
of the Buddha as revealed in some of the oldest 
texts) into the sermon I have just summarized, 
because it says in the plainest possible words that 
the speculative, metaphysical questions put by 
Malunkyaputta are simply irrelevant to all the 
Buddha’s teaching. And also for another reason, 
to be mentioned in §16 below. I agree with Olden- 
berg (317): “We must take this clear rejection 
of the question, which recurs not infrequently in 
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the sacred texts, as it is given. It needs no 
explanation, and resists finicky attempts to explain 
it away.” * 


11. Von Glasenapp offers essentially two argu- 
ments, if I understand him, in support of what 
I am afraid Oldenberg would have called his 
“Deutelei ” of this passage and others like it. One 
is purely theoretical, and is expressed on pp. 479- 
480: “Only Buddhism [among Indian religious 
and philosophical systems] seemed [to the scholars 
whose view he combats] to say nothing about ulti- 
mate, irreducible elements of reality, but to be 
content with declaring that everything in this 
world is transitory, without permanent self or soul, 
and characterized by suffering. It was therefore 
assumed [by such scholars, who included Olden- 
berg] that Buddhism was not based on any meta- 
physical conception at all, but was nothing but a 
practical way of salvation, and rejected all phi- 
losophical speculations. This view was a priori 
not probable ; a doctrine which wanted to compete 
with other systems must also have provided answers 
to many metaphysical questions, if it wanted to 
stand uv against them in discussion, and to pro- 
vide a foundation for its ethics.” 


12. I see no reason to believe that the Buddha 
had any desire to compete polemically with other 
sects, any more than Gandhi had (see §15 below). 
Adherents of other sects are reported to have 
visited him (there is no report of his seeking them 
out) ; he is said to have received them courteously, 
and answered their questions about his views with 
gentle simplicity. That, like Gandhi, he felt no 
need for metaphysics, “as a foundation for his 
ethics ” or for any other reason, seems to me proved 
by his own words as I have quoted them. Von 
Glasenapp’s “a priori” argument would have had 
no force for him. His ethics were founded on the 
doctrine of karma and rebirth, which was self- 
evident to him, as it has been to most Hindus for 


*“Sie bedarf keine Deutung und vertrigt keine Deu- 
telei.” Another similar passages is translated by Olden- 
berg on 229f.; on 230 he remarks: “ Kurz und klar deuten 
diese Worte darauf hin, was die Lehre Buddhas sein will 
und was zu sein sie nicht beansprucht, vielmehr auf das 
nachdriicklichste ablehnt. Sie will nicht eine Philosophie 
sein . . . Die Gedankenkreise der Spekulation, die in 
bunter Vielgestaltigkeit die indischen Schulen erfiillt, 

. erscheinen ihm [the Buddhist] nur als ‘, . . eine 
Fessel der Meinungen, voll Leid, voll Verderblichkeit. 


3:9 
. 


more than two millennia; it has generally seemed 
to them all, as it did to the Buddha, that it needed 
no speculative defense. And his practical morality, 
like Gandhi’s, was not felt to require a meta- 
physics. It may indeed be true that many later 
followers of the Buddha, because they forgot or 
ignored the lesson he taught in the Malunkya Sut- 
tanta and elsewhere, were stimulated by the specu- 
lations of other (chiefly brahman) sects to set up 
their own metaphysical systems. There is a close 
parallel to this in the Buddhist use of language. 
The Buddha ordered his followers to repeat and 
teach his words in spoken vernaculars only, in the 
languages used by ordinary men, and specifically 
forbade them to use the learned brahmanical San- 
skrit (or “ Vedic,” chandas). But it was not many 
centuries before they began to violate this injunc- 
tion, in imitation of the brahmans.® 


13. Von Glasenapp’s other argument is that cer- 
tain words and expressions which he regards as 
“metaphysical,” which occur in the Pali canon 
and some of which are used in later, systematic 
Buddhist philosophies in ways which may indeed 
justify that term, must go back “in essence” or 
“in principle” to the Buddha, though he often 
admits extensive later modifications. He devotes 
much attention to the term dharma (Pali dhamma) 
and to the Buddhist negation of the “self” or 
“soul.” In general I prefer Oldenberg’s treatment 
of these subjects (288 ff.). In my BHS Dictionary 
s.v. 2 dharma (4), p. 276b, I have given my under- 
standing of the characteristically Buddhist use of 
dharma, “state of existence, condition of being.” 
It does not seem to me particularly “ metaphysical ” 
in the oldest texts, even of Northern Buddhism ; 
we need not consider here the schematic phi- 
losophies of Vasubandhu and his like. The best 
brief statement I know is still that of Oldenberg 
(289-290) : “(The Buddhist world-outlook) takes 
as a fact the stir of becoming (or occurring; die 
Bewegung des Geschehens), which is governed by 
immutable principles. If one wanted, not at all 
in strict accord with Buddhism’s own mental habits, 
to pick out the Absolute in this domain of the 
finite, one could only identify it as the sovereign 
cosmic law of causality.” That is, all states of 
being (dharmas) were caused by something else, 
and are constantly causing or changing into some- 


5 See my Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar, §$§1.7-13, 
pp. 1-2; and §§1.33 ff., pp. 4 ff. 
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thing else again; nothing mundane abides. And 
I think Oldenberg was very wise in warning us that 
to call even this an “ Absolute” is to depart from 
Buddhist ways of thinking. It is, in short, a too 
“metaphysical ” expression. 


14, Even less impressive seems to me the impor- 
tance which von Glasenapp attaches to the compli- 
cated Buddhist “ cosmography and cosmic history ” 
(498), which he thinks implies a_ systematic 
metaphysics, and which he blames Oldenberg for 
slighting. He summarizes it (498-505) in a form 
“based exclusively on the Suttapitaka” (498), and 
concludes with the statement that while later 
Buddhist literature expands the theory, “the con- 
ception of the whole thing is certainly old, and 
there is no reason for believing that it could not 
go back to the Buddha, at least in its main idea” 
(505). My comment would be, first, that most of 
it seems to me much more mythical (and fantas- 
tically so) than “ metaphysical” in character; and 
secondly, that it seems at least as possible to believe 
that it did not go back to the Buddha as that it 
did (much more possible to my feeling). It makes 
the impression of general relationship with the 
cosmologies of the Hindu Puranas (in spirit, not 
in specific details), and seems to be a sort of thing 
which the Buddha of the Malunkya Suttanta, if 
he had heard of it, would unhesitatingly have 
dismissed as “unprofitable, not concerning the 
fundamentals of religion, and not leading to 
nirvana.” 


15. The question of which elements in the Bud- 
dhist canonical texts truly represent what the 
Buddha himself taught is an extremely difficult 
one, and in the last analysis must be largely sub- 
jective. I suppose no one would dispute this. The 
same, I take it, could be said of the relation of the 
New Testament, as a whole, to the actual teachings 
of the historic Jesus. But in an earlier part of 
his “ Nachwort” (468-9), von Glasenapp has some 
very sensible remarks, in which he defends Olden- 
berg’s general attitude on this point, which was, 
that the simplest, most human-sounding, and least 
miraculous traits of the sacred stories have the 
best chance of being the oldest, and of representing 
the Buddha’s own teachings. Some earlier scholars 
eriticized Oldenberg for this. Von Glasenapp 
justly replies that “it would be an inversion of 
natural development to assume that a superhuman, 
deified Buddha (as we find him later represented) 


was characteristic of the beginning of Buddhist 
history, and that only in later times Ceylonese 
monks created and substituted the Pali canon’s 
simpler conception of the Buddha, which, though 
in part also encrusted with miracles, is after all 
fundamentally human.”* Very pertinently he ob- 
serves in the same passage that in our own day a 
semi-deification of Mahatma Gandhi (one of the 
simplest, most modest, and least pretentious of 
men) began to take place even before his death, 
and is still going on under our very eyes; and that 
the like has happened with other religious leaders, 
in India and elsewhere. I wish von Glasenapp had 
applied the same cool and sensible reasoning to 
the question of the Buddha and metaphysics. To 
me, at least, it would seem also “an inversion of 
natural development” to attribute a metaphysical 
system to the Buddha, which would then, in my 
opinion, make it necessary to assume that such 
texts as the Malunkya Suttanta were later crea- 
tions of “‘ Ceylonese monks,” who for some strange 
reason wanted to deny to the Buddha the meta- 
physical system he is supposed to have originally 
held. Gandhi, too, had no interest in speculation, 
a fact which appears not to have seriously handi- 
capped the power of his religious appeal, though 
various other religions and philosophies, not only 
Indian but (in his case) also foreign in origin, 
were as active in his day as they were in the 
Buddha’s. Like the Buddha, he felt that he did 
not need to dispute with them; he was content, 
without polemics, to set forth his religious teachings 
in the simplest possible way. The human Buddha, 
which von Glasenapp so sensibly discovers in the 
oldest elements of the sacred tradition, was, | 
think, surely as indifferent to metaphysics as he 
was untouched by supernaturalism. 


16. Finally, to revert for a moment to von Glase- 
napp’s suggestion (§10 above) that when the Bud- 
dha refused to discuss metaphysical questions, it 
was only because he considered his interlocutors 
intellectually incapable of understanding them: 
this seems peculiarly unlikely in the case of such 
a monk as Malunkyaputta, whose questions clearly 
indicate a good deal of familiarity with such 
matters. Indeed, if von Glasenapp himself is right 
(cf. footnote 3 above), the questions put by this 
monk would refer specifically to metaphysical views 
held by definite religious and philosophic sects of 


* Paraphrased freely from p. 469 top. 
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the time, with which the monk was familiar. If 
the Buddha was interested in arguing against such 
views, as von Glasenapp suggests (§11 above), here 
would seem to have been an ideal occasion for 
doing so! Few interlocutors, it would seem, could 
have been much better prepared than Malunkya- 


putta to listen intelligently to any instruction the 
Buddha might care to offer about “ ultimate, irre- 
ducible elements of reality;” and Malunkyaputta 
certainly demonstrated a profound and ardent wish 
for such instruction. 





ON THE PHONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF SANSKRIT KSAM- ‘ EARTH,’ 
RKSA- ‘BEAR’ AND LIKSA ‘NIT’ 


T. Burrow 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


THE PROBLEM POSED by such etymological com- 
parisons as Skt. ksdm- ‘earth’: Gk. yOov and Skt. 
rksa- ‘ bear’ Gr. apxros has long exercised the inge- 
nuity of Indo-Europeanists, and so far it cannot 
be said that a satisfactory solution has been found.? 
The most commonly accepted theory is that of 
Brugmann which assumed the existence of a series 
of spirants, /, etc., which developed on the one 
hand to Gk. 7, 6, and on the other hand to Skt. s. 
The difficulties about this theory—for instance 
that the hypothetical spirants never appear inde- 
pendently, or indeed in any other combinations 
except with velars or palatals—have long been 
apparent, but the theory has been commonly 
adopted for lack of anything better, and it is still 
finding acceptance in Indo-European handbooks.? 

In view of the provisional nature of the hy- 
pothesis it is not surprising that numerous at- 
tempts have been made to find an alternative. 
These attempts fall into two groups. On the one 
hand some alternative Indo-European reconstruc- 
tion is sought, and on the other hand attempts are 
made to explain the correspondences in such a way 
as to make do with the normally accepted IE pho- 
nemes. As an example of the former method there 
is Benveniste’s theory* that these combinations 


* For the bibliography of this subject see E. Ben- 
veniste, BSL, 38, 139ff.; E. Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik, 1, 326. 

*E.g. by R. Hauschild in the revised edition of 
Thumb’s Handbuch des Sanskrit, 1, 312 (as “ Not- 
behelfe ”’) . 

*Loc. cit. M. Leumann (Glotta, 28, 2, ff.) thought 
_ ‘assibilated gutturals’ would be a more suitable 
title, 


represent an IE series of palatal and velar affri- 
cates which he writes k*, k,°, g,7h, gu*h. The diffi- 
culties of this theory are certainly not less than 
those of the theory which it is intended to replace, 
but it has found a certain measure of support.*‘ 
As was to be expected, the laryngeal theory has 
also been called upon to solve this problem, and 
L. Hammerich * postulated IE -Hi- as the source 
of Gk. r, @ Skt. s in these clusters. For this re- 
construction there is, as W. P. Lehmann ® remarks, 
no evidence. 

On the other hand F. Specht’ attempted to 
explain away all such cases as examples of suffix 
variation, and in his general line he was followed 
by me in The Sanskrit Language.* For instance 
Gk. dpxros was analysed as ark-t-os and Skt. rksa- 
as rk-s-a-. In the case of initial groups such re- 
constructions as IE tk-s-i-/tk-t-i- (Specht) or 
tks-i-/tks-t-i- (Burrow), by which the root teks- 
could be compared, were proposed. This type of 
explanation will do very well in some cases but 
not in others. For instance it is commonly ac- 
cepted ® that such is the relationship between Skt. 


*E.g. J. Kurylowicz, L’Apophonie en Indo-europeen, 
p. 364; W. S. Allen, Lingua, 7, 128 ff. 

5]. L. Hammerich, Laryngeal before Sonant, Det 
Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filolo- 
giske Meddelelser 31.3 (Copenhagen, 1948). 

¢W. P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-European Phonology 
(Austin, 1952), p. 10. 

7F. Specht, Der Ursprung der Indogermanischen 
Deklination (Gottingen, 1947 Neudruck), pp. 239 ff. 

®T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language (London, 1955), 
p- 81. 

* E. g. by Brugmann, Grundriss, II*. 1, 577. 
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dksi ‘eye’ and Gk. éxraddos, épBadpes. Similarly 
the IE root teks- is so widely attested (Skt. taks-, 
Lat. tero, Hitt. taks-, etc., and even in Greek réyvy 
< *teksnd) that there is really no doubt about the 
original form of the root with s. Consequently the 
only way to fit in Gk. réxrwy ‘carpenter’ is to 
assume that it stands for *teks-tdn with the com- 
pound suffix -tdn (cf. the Hittite neuter stem in 
tar/tn, taksatar/taksannas < *taksatnas). On the 
other hand this type of explanation was quite 
wrong in the case of the equation Gk. dpxros Skt. 
fksa-, as will appear, and in the case of initial 
combinations this type of analysis, though possible 
in some instances (as in the one quoted above), 
involves too much hypothetical reconstruction to 
be capable of sure demonstration. I was unable 
even to attempt any account of Skt. ksdm- and its 
cognates working on these lines. 

It so happens that it was in connection with 
this word that new and unexpected light was 
thrown on the problem by the discovery of Hittite 
and Tocharian. The Hittite word for ‘ earth,’ 
tekan, gen. tagnas was nothing like one would 
have expected from the current reconstruction 
*ghdhom, but at the same time it was confirmed 
as far as the order of the first two consonants is 
concerned, by the form of the corresponding word 
in Tocharian A, tkam. More recently the evidence 
of Hieroglyphic Hittite has become available, 
which provides an m-stem takam- ‘ land.’ 

Kretschmer first introduced the Hittite word 
into the discussion and on the basis of this form 
he constituted an original stem dheghom-, from 
which by elision of the radical vowel and meta- 
thesis was produced Gk. y@cv.t° In other cases 
simplification of the initial consonant group was 
produced by the elision of the first consonant, 
whence Gk. yapai, Lat. humus, Av. zam- ete. Thus 
everything was explained very simply except Skt. 
ksam-. Here he assumed metathesis as in Greek 
and change of dental aspirate to sibilant in the 
initial group. In this one respect he was wrong 
but apart from this the account he gave of the 
evolution of the word for earth and its derivatives 
in the various IE languages was perfectly satis- 
factory. Unless one were prepared, like Ben- 
veniste, to deny the relationship of Gk. y@év with 
Hitt. tegan and Toch. A tkam, it was clear that 
in this word at any rate the assumption of a 
special reconstructed IE phoneme was unnecessary. 


*° Glotta, 20 (1931), 65 ff. 


Following Kretschmer’s lead in the case of this 
one word, W. Brandenstein *' tried to explain the 
entire series on the basis of such metathesis. His 
reconstructions were exceedingly hypothetical and 
his theory was vitiated by the misunderstanding of 
the nature of the Sanskrit form ksam-. Neverthe- 
less the metathesis in Gk. was a fact (which Bran- 
denstein further illustrated by citing the same 
change in rikrw < ti-tkd), and some of his inter- 
pretations were an improvement on current theory. 
We may accept for instance his reconstruction of 
the IE word for ‘ yesterday ’ as *dhghyes (instead 
of the currently accepted ghdies, *ghies, etc. p. 
416), from which by metathesis Gk. y6és, and by 
elision of the first consonant of the group Skt. 
hyds < *ghyes, ete. Also reason will be given to 
show that his reconstruction of the word for ‘ bear’ 
(*rdkos) came near the mark. 

More recently the subject has been treated by 
W. Merlingen.’* He also will have nothing to do 
with the theoretically reconstituted phonames, but 
adopting Brandenstein’s theory of general meta- 
thesis, he assumes that in the original groups tk-, 
dhgh-, ete., an intrusive sibilant was produced 
(such as is well known in the combination ¢ +), 
and that from tsk- ete. with metathesis and simpli- 
fication of the consonant groups the combinations 
having s (Skt. ks-, ete.) were produced. Since in 
Indo-Iranian there is no intrusion of s in the 
group -tk- (e.g. Skt. dtka- ‘ garment’ Av. adka-, 
at .ka-; Skt. vrkkd- ‘kidney,’ Av. varaska-, varatka- 
< *vrtka-) and since no confirmation for such a 
development can be found in any other IE lan- 
guage there is obviously little basis for such a 
theory. Nevertheless Merlingen’s article contrib- 
utes considerably to the problem since in it another 
Hittite word is brought into the discussion for the 
first time. This is the noun hartagga- which means 
certainly some sort of wild animal and probably 
‘bear.’ Though there admittedly remains some 
doubt about the precise meaning of the Hittite 
word, the suggested meaning is sufficiently plausi- 
ble, in view of the obvious connection that suggests 
itself with Gk. dpxros, to warrant it being taken 
seriously into account. If it does really mean 
‘bear’ then not only does it rule out the prevailing 
types of reconstruction (rkpos, rks,0s) but just as 
in the case of the word for ‘ earth,’ it implies that 
there has been metathesis in Greek (apxros < 


11 Glotta, 25 (1936), 37 ff. 
12 Gedenkschrift Paul Kretscher, 2, 54 ff. 
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artkos). The question that now arises is what 
such an IE original (Hrtko-) might be expected 
to produce in Sanskrit by straight phonetic de- 
velopment, and in the same way what would be the 
result of an IE dhghom- if it were directly repre- 
sented in Sanskrit without metatheseis and with- 
out simplification of the initial group. The ques- 
tion will need examining in some detail since none 
of the authorities on Sanskrit or Indo-European 
provide us with any information on this point. 

It has always been assumed in discussions of this 
topic that s in Skt. fksa-, ksdm- stands for s 
(whether < IE / or not). This should not be 
taken for granted since in Vedic ksumdnt- which 
is usually held to correspond to Av. fsumant- (cf. 
Khot. ksairma- ‘shame’: Av. fsarama-) we find s 
in this combination corresponding to a consonant 
of the IE palatal series (< *psumant- pkumént-). 
This possibility should also be taken into con- 
sideration in examining the words under discus- 
sion particularly since the Hittite evidence now 
suggests that the second member of the group was 
such a consonant. 

Turning to the first consonant of the group it 
should be borne in mind that there are cases where 
k in the group ks in Sanskrit does not derive from 
any of the three IE guttural series but is of quite 
different origin. This is the case in the internal 
sandhi of s+s in such examples as dvékst, 
dveksyami, ddviksam from dvis- ‘to hate.’ There 
is therefor the possibility to be considered that in 
the words in question Sanskrit & may not represent 
an IE palatal as it is commonly supposed to do. 

It is well known that Skt. ks corresponds some- 
times to Av. z§ and sometimes to Av. § (as also 
to the voiced yz and 2 as will be mentioned below). 
In the former case an IE velar is represented, in 
the latter an IE palatal + s or a combination of 
the type dvékst referred to above. Skt. /#ksa- 
‘bear’ corresponds to Av. arsa- and therefore con- 
tains a ks of the second type. It so happens that 
we have some definite information about the pre- 
history of this type of ks in Sanskrit. This in- 
formation comes from the fact that in final sandhi 
this group appears not as -k but as -f. So from 
the stem vis- ‘people’ we have nom. sg. vit and 
from the stem dvis- enemy we have nom. sg. dvit. 
By supplying the termination of the nom. sg. 
which was dropped in the prehistoric period of 
Indo-aryan we arrive at the earlier form of these 
hominatives, namely *vits, *dvits. 

So we see that in this particular position the 
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combinations §+s and ¢+s are represented by 
ts ># and not as elsewhere by ks (which would 
give -k in this position). The obvious explanation 
of this is that this kind of ks (i.e. the one equiva- 
lent to Av. §) was earlier in all positions ts, and it 
was at this stage that the loss of final s in conso- 
nant groups took place. Later *ts became ks (thus 
falling together with ks = Av. x3) so that for in- 
stance the loc. pl. of vis-, which was originally 
*vitsu corresponding to the nom. sg. vits (> vit), 
became, as it appears in the Rg Veda, viksu, but 
since vits had by this time been reduced to vit the 
same change could not operate there.** 


The existence of an original ts >ks in such 
cases makes it easier to understand the sandhi of 
s+s. The same kind of phenomenon appears also 
in the case of dental s +s, e. g. vatsyami, dvdtsam 
from the root vas- ‘to dwell.’ Here in the combi- 
nation of s+s the first s is replaced by the cor- 
responding (dental) occlusive. Similarly in the 
cerebral combination one would expect the first s 
to be replaced by the corresponding (cerebral) 
occlusive, i.e. dvetsi, etc. The form of the nom. 
sg., dvit < dvits, is evidence that this was in fact 
originally the case. 

The §, s seen in Av. fsumant-, Skt. ksumdnt- is 
an instance of a widespread tendency in Indo- 
Iranian to replace the palatal series (s, 2, 2h) by 
the cacuminal or cerebral sibilants when these 
palatals were in contact with other consonants. 
Similar examples are seen in AV. saskustama- 
‘who understands best’ (sak-), Av. viz'byd, Skt. 
vidbhyds < *vizbhyas (vis-), Skt. caks- ‘to see’ 
(kas-), Av. frasna- ‘ question’ (but Skt. prasna-). 
When this change takes place before a dental the 
latter is also cerebralised in Sanskrit: (drsta-, 
aidhd- < *uzdha-). In the combination §+s we 
have the same change of palatal to cerebral, and 
the consequential cerebralising of s, but the cere- 
bral substitute here appeared as an occlusive just 
as in the group s+s (*vits > vit, *vitsu > viksi). 

In the light of these facts we may now examine 
the question of what phonetic developments in 


18 The later classical form of the loc. pl. (vitsi, dvitst) 
is not any sort of phonetic development but purely an 
analogical formation based on the form of the nom. sg. 
There are of course some stems of this type which have 
nom. sg. in -k, e.g. -dfé-, nom. sg. -dfk, but here the 
dissimilatory influence of r is to be taken into account. 
We may say that in the vicinity of r or a cerebral the 
change took place earlier so as to affect the group even 
in final position. 
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Sanskrit are to be expected from the IE forms 
assumed above, namely urtko- ‘ bear’ and dhghom- 
‘earth.’ From the first word we would get to 
begin with, as a result of the first palatalisation, 
rtsa-. Since, as we have observed, in Indo-Iranian 
the palatals are mostly changed to cacuminals/ 
cerebrals when in contact with other consonants 
(and always so when the consonant in question is 
an occlusive) such a form *rtsa- could not remain 
but must produce (with the cerebralising of ¢ also 
before s) *rtsa-. This by the process illustrated 
above would further produce the form which we 
in fact have, namely ¢ksa-. 

By the same process IE *dhghom- (which we 
may regard as *dghom- from the point of view of 
Sanskrit which does not admit two aspirates in 
this position) would produce in the first instance 
dzham-. Here also according to the general rule 
the palatal and the dental must be cerebralised 
(dzham-). We must now note that, in addition to 
the points registered above, such voiced and as- 
pirated combinations became unvoiced and lost 
their aspiration in Sanskrit. Thus we find on the 
one hand Skt. dips- ‘to injure’ and on the other 
hand Av. diwzaidydat (inf.) representing an origi- 
nal dibzh-, and so throughout. So we get dzham- 
> tsam > ksam-, or with a slightly different order 
of development, *dzham- > *gz(h)am- > ksdm-. 
The latter line of development is probably to be 
preferred then we can explain the alternative form 
of the genitive, gmds, as representing earlier 
*gzmds with regular loss of z between two conso- 
nants."* 

In any case whatever the precise order of the 
changes in involved it has become clear that IE 
dhghom- postulated by Kretschmer would, in view 
of all the evidence provided, produce Skt. ksam-, 
so that as far as the order of the consonants is 
concerned Sanskrit agrees with Hittite and Tocha- 
rian. By metathesis of the initial group, we get 
the forms that occur in Greek (,@év, y@apddds) 
and Phrygian (T8av waa ‘earth mother’). By the 
same process of metathesis, and subsequent loss of 
the initial we get the Celtic forms (Ir. du, gen. 


**On the other hand the forms with j- (jmas, jma, 
jman) are to compare with the Av. forms (zamé, etc.) 
and represent the type which has lost the initial con- 
sonant. It is true that in that case we would expect h-, 
but there are other cases of loss of aspiration (e.g. 
dvdras) and the position immediately before another 
consonant may have had something to do with it here. 


don ‘place,’ duine ‘man’). Elsewhere we have 
simplification of the group in its original order by 
the loss of the first consonant (Av. zam-, Lat. 
humus, Goth. guma, Russ. zemlya, etc.). The 
latter development has probably taken place inde- 
pendently in the different languages, since we find 
variation in the same groups (Skt. ksdm-, but Av. 
zam-; Toch A tkam, but B kem). On the other 
hand the metathesis appearing in Greek, Phrygian 
and Celtic might have more significance as an 
isogloss. 

Thus there is seen to be no need to assume a 
special IE phoneme to explain the relationship of 
Gk. x@ev and Skt. ksém-. Likewise assuming, on 
the basis of the probable meaning of Hitt. har- 
tagga-, an IE urtkos ‘bear’ the basis of such an 
assumption disappears in the case of that word 
also, since the Sanskrit form may be derived 
directly from this, and the Greek and Celtic forms 
(Ir. art < *arkto-) have undergone metathesis. 
There remains the problem of the form of the 
word in Latin, wrsus. Since the s here cannot now 
be equated with the s in Skt. rksa- the question of 
its origin deserves to be considered afresh. The 
group -rs- in Latin occurs most commonly, apart 
from forms involving dental combination where 
it is well accounted for (versus, ete.), in such 
forms as parsum, parsurus (parco), sparsum, 
sparsus (spargo), tersum, tersus (tergeo), detorsus 
(beside tortus: torqueo), farsum (beside fartum: 
farcio), and similarly in groups with -l-: (per)- 
mulsus (mulceo), emulsus (mulgeo). That is to 
say that where participles etc. regularly formed 
would have terminated originally in -rctus, -tctus, 
ete. we find most usually -rsus, -lsus. It is usually 
considered that such forms are due to analogical 
extension (from versus, etc.), but it is difficult to 
see why such analogical extension should be almost 
entirely to cases where these combinations are 
involved, and practically absent elsewhere (actus, 
dictus, etc.). Also we now have to account for 
ursus since it seems likely that the IE form is to 
be set up as rtkos. Assuming that in Latin, as 
in Greek and Celtic, there has been metathesis, we 
get an intermediate form *urcfus becoming even- 
tually wrsus. So the same change has taken place 
as in *sparctus > sparsus, ete., but here no possi- 
bility of analogical influence is present. Cense- 


quently it seems better to assume simply that the 
groups -rct- and -lct- gave ragularly -rs- and -ls- 
in Latin, and that it is the minority of forms 
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which conflict with this rule (fultus, etc.) which 
are to be explained by analogy.*® 


Now that it is possible to have a clear idea of 
the phonological history of the word for ‘ earth’ in 
the various IE languages, it is also possible to have 
some idea about its formation. The radical por- 
tion is *dhegh-, the vowel being preserved in 
Hittite and elided elsewhere, and to this is added 
an m-suffix. Beside this we find in Sanskrit a 
stem ksd- (e. g., ace. sg. ksim, cf. Av. zqm, loc. pl. 
ksdsu). Usually the attempt has been to explain 
these forms as having originated from the same 
paradigm as the forms with stem ksdm-,'* but this 
was always on the assumption that we were dealing 
with a radical stem. Now that the -am- of ksam- 
can be seen to be a suffix, we should also consider 
the possibility that in ksd- we have a variant suffix. 
Confirmation of this hypothesis is in fact available 
from some forms that occur in Greek. In a note 
to the article referred to above ** W. Merlingen ex- 
plains Gk. Aa-, Ay-, (in Aaparnp, Anuyrnp) from 
this base (< *gda-, < *ghdha-, < *dhghd-) and 
also, from an unmetathesised form, Gk. ya, y7 
(< *dga < *dhghai). He proposes to deal at 
length elsewhere with these words, but we may 
accept the explanations briefly indicated as pro- 
viding satisfactory etymologies for these words. 
In stem formation they provide the parallel needed 
for Skt. ksa-. The form of the words shows that 
they cannot be originally Greek, but must be early 
loanwords from some neighbouring dialect or dia- 
lects. Phrygian Téav shows the same initial con- 
sonant group as the form which is presumed to 
have preceded Gk Aa- (*gda-). Since this lan- 
guage is now to be regarded as a centum-language 
not closely connected Thracian,'* and since before 
their migration the Phrygians along with kindred 
tribes were neighbours of the Greeks, the Greek 
words so explained may be taken as loanwords 
from this quarter. The same da@- appears in the 
name of the god Poseidon as Kretschmer pointed 


*©In which case fortis will not represent forctis but 
will correspond to Skt. dhrti- ‘ firmness.’ In the opinion 
of Ernout-Mellet artus ‘narrow’ does not stand for 
arctus nor is multa from mulcta. The etymology of 
dorsum ‘back’ is unknown but if the above is the 
regular phonetic development it presumably represents 
*dorctum. 

*®See Wackernagel-Debrunner, Altindische Gram- 
matik, 3, 241 ff. 

7 Op. cit., p. 54. 

**D. Detschew, Characteristik der Thrakischen 
Sprache (Sofia, 1952), p. 106. 
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out '* and here the different forms of the word are 
interesting because we have a form containing the 
genitive singular of this stem, Ioredas ‘ Lord of 
the Earth,’ and on the other hand forms contain- 
ing the genitive plural, Toreddwv MMoceddwv 
(My-cenean po-se-da-o) ‘Lord of the lands.’ 
Here the fact that this is an a-stem comes out 
very clearly, so we need not hesitate to regard Skt. 
ksa < *dghd as an ancient d-stem equivalent to 
Gk. Aa < *gda < dgha. 

Further stem-variation is to be seen in the 
enlargement of the m-stem by the addition of an 
alternating r/n- suffix (Av. zamar-, Skt. loc. sg. 
jmdn), in the addition of the man-suffix to the 
above mentioned stem ksd- (kséman-) and further 
of the d-suffix to the m-stem (ksm@). 

There is a series of words appearing in the 
various IE languages meaning ‘nit’ which are 
usually and no doubt rightly considered to belong 
together, but which appear with such great varia- 
tions in form that they cannot be reduced to a 
single original. These words are as follows: Gk. 
xovis, xovidos, AS. hnitu, Ir. sned, Welsh nedd 
(pl.), Alb. 6ent, Arm. anic, Lith. glinda, Lett. 
gnida, Russ. gnida, Lat. lens, lendis, also lendis, 
lendix, lindexr. Sanskrit has liksé ‘nit’ a word 
for which so far no satisfactory etymology has 
been proposed. Now there is seen to be another 
possibility for the origin of Skt. -ks-, the way is 
open to connect the Sanskrit word also with the 
other IE words. This may be done by assuming 
an original *litka < *lidka, which may be com- 
pared with those forms showing 7, namely Lith. 
glinda and Lat. lens. Since there was a tendency 
for i to appear as e in the vulgar and rustic forms 
of Latin,”° and since this is the kind of word likely 
to show a popular form, we may refer to it IE 
lind-, differing only by the nasal infix from the lid- 
presupposed by the Sanskrit word. The k-suffix 
which is added to this base in Sanskrit finds also 
its parallel in Lat. lendiz, linder. The alterna- 
tion of n and / in the IE languages finds a parallel 


19 Glotta, 1, 27 ff. As to the form of the first member 
I would see in it not a vocative with Kretschmer, but 
rather an old nominative of the type seen in Skt. sdkhda, 
Av. kavé (IE nom. sg. in -@i) with shortening of the 
long dipthong in internal position. In Sanskrit this 
word is inflected like sékhi- in some cases (pdtyd, patye, 
patyus, pdtyau) which makes it probable that originally 
it inflected in the same way also in the nominative 
singular. 

20°F, Sommer, Handbuch der Lateinischen Laut- und 
Formenlehre’, p. 62. 
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in later Indo-Aryan,, where beside Hindi likh ete. 
we also find Or. nikha.** This is probably to be 
taken as an independent variation of the same 
kind as also Skt.(L.) niksd = liksa, 

These three examples should be sufficient to 
establish the fact that dental + palatal of IE pro- 
duces ks in Sanskrit, and consequently two of the 
main examples on which the reconstruction of IE 
pb ete. was based are removed from the list. This 


being the case, what was always regarded as a 
doubtful hypothesis may now presumably be defi- 


*2 RR. L. Turner, Nepali Dictionary, s. v. likho. 


nitely ruled out. At the same time it should also 
be clear that not all the correspondences in this 
list are to be explained in the same way. This 
is illustrated by the correspondence Hitt, taks., 
Skt. taks-: Gk. réxrwv, which shows that the facts 
here are of quite a different order. It has been 
briefly indicated above how this correspondance 
and that of Gk. éxraAAos, ete.: Skt. dkst are to 
be accounted for. It is not however necessary to 
explain all the items in the list in order to eccount 
satisfactorily for the ones treated here, so the solu- 
tion of the remaining problems may be left for the 
future. 
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*I would like to express my deepest thanks to Pro- 
fessor Jaan Puhvel of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, who was my teacher in Assyriology and 
Hittitology. He kindly took the trouble to read through 


THE SANSKRIT WORD nitya- is usually under- 
stood to mean “constant” or “eternal.” But a 
careful observation of the word, especially with 
regard to Vedic usage, shows the necessity of 
semantic re-examination and etymological analysis. 
In this paper, I should like first to discuss the 
etymology of nitya- and its original meaning; 
secondly, I wish to apply this original meaning 
to some Vedic and Sanskrit passages and thus 
confirm the constructed original meaning ; thirdly 
I should like to consider briefly why this original 
meaning developed into the meaning which the 
word bears in Classical Sanskrit literature: and 
finally we shall conclude this with the morpho- 
logical analysis of the word. 


I 


The word nitya- consists of two parts, the adverb 
or prefix ni- and the suffix -tya-. The etymologi- 
cal analysis of these two parts may lead us to a 
determination of the original meaning of the word. 

The prefix ni- has its origin in IE. *en, *n, *ens 
or *n(e)i, seen in Gk. é&, én, évi, (compare also 
Att. eis, efow), in Lat. in, in Osc. en, in Arm. 4, in 


my original manuscript and to correct my English, and 
gave me many invaluable suggestions. 
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OIr. in, in Goth. in, in OChS. on, and in Toch. 
A and B y-, yn- in B in-.. Skt. dnikam (face, 
front, army) is analysed as *eni- (in) and ,q¥o-.? 
(cf. Skt. akst) and compared with Gk. évwry.* 
While Hittite evidence for this root is not without 
question, Hitt. anda may be compared with Gk. 
évdov, évtos, Lyk. vite, and Lat. endo, indu,* the 
meaning of the word being “in,” “into,” or “ at 
the house of.” This same meaning is preserved in 
the Sanskrit prefix mi- (e.g. mni-jd- ‘inborn, 
native’). The phonological relationship between 
Gk. é and Skt. ni- may be compared with that 
between Gk. éxi-@yua and Skt. pi-dhdnam.® We 
have many examples in compounds such as ni-as-, 
ni-dha-, ni-bhrta-, ni-ksip-, ni-vrt-, etc.® 

Consequently, the meaning of this prefix ni- is 
ascertained not only from the view-point of Indo- 
European Comparative Philology, but also from 
the evidence of Sanskrit. That is to say, ni- has a 
meaning of “in” or “inside of ” or sometimes 
“into.” 

The meaning of the suffix -tya- may also be 
ascertained from the standpoint of Sanskrit gram- 
mar. As is known, this suffix has the function of 
building an adjective from an adverb or preverb 
with the meaning “that which is found in the 
place illustrated by the adverb or preverb.” (“in 
der durch das Adv. bezeichneten Ortlage befind- 
lich.”)* The situation is best illustrated by the 


1J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches Etymologisches Wér- 
terbuch (Bern, 1950), 4, 311. 

*That is, *-H,q¥. Cf. J. Kuryltowicz, Etudes indo- 
européennes (Polska Akademja UmiejetnoSci, Prace 
Komisji Jezykowej. No. 21. Krakow, 1935), 1, 30. 

*M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes Etymologisches Worter- 
buch des Altindischen (Heidelberg, 1953), 1, 34. 

*See, e.g., A. Juret, Vocabulaire étymologique de la 
langue hittite (Limoges, 1942), p. 31. Cf. the syntactic 
aspect of expressions such as aruni anda (in the sea) 
(J. Puhvel, “The Sea in Hittite texts,” Studies pre- 
sented to J. Whatmough (The Hague 1957), 231 ff. 

5 W. Schulze, Kleine Schriften (Gittingen, 1934), p. 71. 

°L. Renou, Grammaire Sanskrite (Paris, 1930), pp. 
142-3. 

J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik (Gdéttingen, 
1905), 2/1, 73. 

J. Charpentier, Zur Altindischen Wortkunde. (WZKM, 
Wien, 1917), 30, 99 ff. He discussed the ni- as a verbal 
prefix in full detail. 

* J. Wackernagel and A. Debrunner, Altindische Gram- 
matik (Gottingen, 1954), 2/2, 679 ff. 

L. Renou: op. cit., p. 264. 

W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar (Leipzig and Bos- 
ton, 1889), p. 479. 

As for the Sanskrit suffix -tya-, the following connec- 
tions have been made: The suffix part of the Gothic 


following examples. The adverb nis- means “ out- 
side of,” and in combination with the suffix -tya- 
it comes to mean “found outside of ”; as a sub- 
stantive it means Mleccha or Candala, which origi- 
nally denoted those who were outside of clan or 
caste.* The adverb dpa- means “ downwards,” and 
in combination with the suffix -tya- it comes to 
mean “located downwards ”; as a substantive it 
means “offspring” which originally signified 
those who are found downwards (in time, i.e., 
afterwards) as descendants. The adverb améa- 
means “at home,” and in combination with the 
suffix -tya- it comes to mean “ found at home ”; as 
a substantive it means “home-colleague” or 
“minister,” who was thus conceived of as a man 
found at the home of a king.’® Similarly, the 
adverb ni-, in combination with the suffix -tya-, 
should mean “found inside of.” But in the case 


of ni-tya-, there was no development to use as a 


words ni-bjis, frama-peis, aubs (au-beis) coincides pre- 
cisely both in form and in function with -tya- (W. 
Schulze, loc. cit., Anm. 1.). Schulze, following A. 
Bezzenberger (Bezzenbergers Beitrdége, 27, 159ff.), 
quotes Gk. “Augiooa, “Avrisoa, (7?) emoa, péragca, 
vicoa. 

H. Kronasser advances an interpretation of the Hittite 
ablative ending with reference to the Tocharian genitive 
singular in -ntse < *-n-tio- and this -tya-suffix. Follow- 
ing F. Sommer (Hethiter und Hethitisch, Stuttgart, 
1947), p. 47, he rejects the customary interpretation 
(e.g., E. H. Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of 
the Hittite Language (New Haven, 1951), revised edi- 
tion, p. 88 and reconstructs *-anti > -antsy, atsy as 
underlying the ambiguous graphies with 2. (H. Kro- 
nasser, Vergleichende Laut- und Formenlehre des Hethi- 
tischen (Heidelberg, 1956), pp. 102-3. 

Reference should be made also to F. Mezger’s article 
“Some Formations in -ti- and -tr(i)-” (Lg, 24 
(1948), 152-9). He points out that terms formed on 
adverbs and prepositions, like risticus, domesticus, ter- 
restris, refer not only to location but also to family, 
household, and social organization in general. With 
exhaustive references he tries to establish the original 
spatial terms of the IE. languages. 

Cf. Fr. Specht, “Zur Bedeutung des Ariernamen,” 
KZ, 68 (1944), 47. As to the meaning of Mleccha in 
this connection, see B. Liebich, “ Nochmals Mleccha,” 
BSOS, 8 (1936), 623 ff. 

*°Cf. Avestan ap-, Gk. do-, Hittite appa-, Lat. ab-, 
Goth. af-. Compare also the formations like Gk. éricow 
= Hittite appezziya (afterwards) < “*opi-tyo-. (See J. 
F. Lohmann, “ Hethitisch appizzis ‘hinten befindlich ’ 
und Verwandtes,” JF, 51 (1939), 319-28, especially 
325 ff.). 

10M. Mayrhofer, op. cit., 44. J. Wackernagel, op. cit., 
3, 494. For example, amd-kr-, amd-jur, amd-vdsyd. 
(“full moon night,” originally the night, when “ the 
moon is at home.’’) 
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substantive. At any rate, by this analysis of the 
word, we can thus at least establish the probable 
original meaning of the word nitya-. 


Il 


So far we have discussed the etymology of the 
Sanskrit word ni-tya- and ascertained the original 
meaning “found inside of.” Now we proceed to 
the second stage, that is, to investigate the ques- 
tion to what extent this original meaning has been 
preserved in Vedic literature. 

About thirty years ago, an Indian scholar, Dr. 
A. Venkatasubbiah, called the attention of scholars 
to this word. In a series of articles entitled 
“Vedic Studies” he discussed ni-tya- in full 
detail... He pointed out that the commentators 
in explaining it had been guided by the meaning 
found in the later texts, and that these interpreta- 
tions were not appropriate in most of the passages 
in which the word occurs and did not make good 
sense. Based upon the strictly philological evi- 
dence, he re-examined the meaning of nitya- in 
thirty-eight hymns of the Rig-Veda. After careful 
investigation, he reached the conclusion that, in 
ancient times, the word had three meanings, (1) 
sviya,’* sahaja (2) priya*® (3) dhruva.* The 
last of these is the one found in the later texts. 
Discounting the third meaning, he emphasized 
that the first two should be applied to RV. pas- 
sages in most cases, and that contexts would deter- 
mine which of the two is more appropriate.*® 


While I do not hesitate to regard Dr. Venkata- 
subbiah’s work ** highly, I feel that the etymologi- 
cal approach would have contributed to his study. 
It is regrettable that he dealt with this word using 


‘t A. Venkatasubbiah, Vedic Studies, 1 (Mysore, 1932), 
1-50. The same article had been published in the Indian 
Antiquary, 55 (Bombay, 1926), 201 ff. 

'2Cf. Fr. Specht, op. cit., 46 ff. 

'® As to the word priya-, Max Miiller is justified in 
comparing it with Gk. @i\os (SBE, 32, 425). Cf. P. 
Kretchmer’s discussion of Gk. @idos (JF, 45 (1927), 
267 ff.), rightly connecting it with Lydian bilis ‘own’ 
(hence > ‘ dear”) 

'* Since Kityiyana in his Varttika on Panini Sutra 
4.2. 104 equates witya- with dhruva-, it is obvious that 
in the mind of the Grammarian of the third century 
b.c., the meaning of the word was already established 
as “constant,” which is found in the later Classical 
Sanskrit literature. 

'® A. Venkatasubbiah, ibid., 20. 

'® This book was reviewed by three scholars, L. Renou 
(JA, 221 [1932], 191-2), R. P. Dewhurst (JRAS, 1933, 
442-3) and B. K. Ghosh (/HQ, 10 [1934], 181-4). 


the so-called “ Innere Interpretation ” method, con- 
fining himself only to the field of Sanskrit evi- 
dence. The results were particularly disappointing 
when he posited and discussed the original mean- 
ing of the word and the later semantic develop- 
ment.’? While appreciating his purely philological 
investigation, I would like to re-examine his work 
in the light thrown by Indo-European comparative 
studies. It is not necessary here to enumerate 
each and every passage discussed by him, but we 
mention a few passages at least from the RV. 


RV. I. 185. 2 
bhiirim dvé dcaranti carantam padvantam gar- 
bham apadi dadhate 
nityam nd stinim pitror updsthe dydva raksatam 
prthivi no abhvat 
(Venkatasubbiah) “The two, unmoving and 
footless, bear much offspring that has feet 
and moves. Like a dear (Geldner: leiblich) 
son in the lap of his parents—protect us, 
O heaven and earth, from the evil being.” 


RV. X. 7. 4. 
sidhri agne dhiyo asmé sdnutrir yam trayase 
dama 4 nityahota 
rlava sé rohidasvah puruksir dyitbhir asma 
ahabhir vamdm astu 
(Venkatasubbiah) “ Efficacious, O Agni, and 
winners (of wealth) are the prayers of us 
whom thou, the dear hotr (Geldner: stin- 
diger Hotr) in the house protectest. He, 
the red-horse, is holy and has much food; 
may everything pleasing happen to him 
every day.” 


RV. VII. 1. 17. 
tvé agna adhdvandni bhirisanasa 
nitya 
ubha krnvanto vahati miyédhe 
(Venkatasubbiah) “ We, O Agni, being pros- 
perous, offer to thee many pleasing obla- 
tions, (Geldner: stdéndigen Opferspenden) 
bringing (to thee) both kinds of offerings.” 


a& juhuydma 


Here nityam stinim should be translated with 
special reference to its original meaning as “ the 
son who found inside (the family),” and so also 
nitya-hotr as “the hotr who belongs inside (the 


family).” Similarly dhdvandni nitya not as 


simply “ pleasing oblations ” but as “ the oblations 


‘7 A. Venkatasubbiah, ibid., 21. 
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which are performed inside (the family).” In 
these contexts, it is natural for the meanings “ own 
(sviya or sahaja) son” or “dear (priya) hotr” 
to evolve. From the original, etymologically in- 
ferred meaning, “found inside of,” a semantic 
development thus leads to the three connotations 
enumerated by Dr. Venkatasubbiah, i. e., (1) sviya, 
sahaja (2) priya and (3) dhruva. Contrasting 
with his speculation as to which of the first two 
meanings is original,’® our interpretation is that 
both meanings are naturally derived from its 
original meaning. This seems probable and would 
simplify the matter. 

The original meaning is not confined to Vedic 
passages, but is also found in later Sanskrit litera- 
ture, where the usual meaning of the word “ con- 
stant ” or “eternal” does not always fit the con- 
text. I shall present as examples as many passages 
in later Sanskrit literature as have come to my 
attention. 

In 1952, Prof. J. Brough of London University 
published his brilliant article about the interpreta- 
tion of a difficult passage of Nirukta (indriya- 
nityam vacanam). After rejecting all interpreta- 


tions advocated by B. Liebich, L. Sarup, and O. 


Strauss, he examined carefully this compound with 
reference to Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya II. 345-9.?® 
Brough’s keen insight led him to his convincing 
proposition to translate this difficult passage as 
follows: indriya-nityam vacanam audumbardyanah. 
tatra catustvam nopapadyate “ According to 
Audumbariyana, it is the statement which is regu- 
larly present in the perceptive faculty (of the 
hearer). This being so, the fourfold classification 
of the parts of speech does not hold good.” Here 
the word nitya- is taken by Brough in its original 
meaning. That is to say, “it is the statement 
which is (found, located in, or constantly asso- 


*® His speculation is as follows: “but it is easy to 
understand how the (second) meaning priya developed 
from that of sviya, sahaja. What is one’s own, is in 
this world, generally, dear to one, which explains how 
nitya originally meaning sviya, sahaja came to have 
the secondary meaning priya also. It is remarkable that 
the converse also is true: what is dear to one will 
generally be acquired and made one’s own or at least, 
will be the object of endeavours to acquire and make 
one’s own. Hence it has also come about that the word 
priya itself which primarily means ‘dear, pleasing, 
agreeable, etc.’, has the secondary meaning own.” 
(Venkatasubbiah, ibid., p. 22.) 

**J. Brough, “ Audumbariyana’s Theory of Lan- 
guage,” BSOAS, 14 (1952), 73 ff. 


ciated with,*° therefore) regularly present in the 
perceptive faculty (of the hearer).” 

We may call attention to a passage from Bha- 
gavad-gita which may make better sense when we 
apply the same meaning to it: adhydtma-jnana- 
nityatvam tattva-jndnartha-darsanam / etaj jia- 
nam iti proktam ajnanam yad ato ’nyatha. (XIII- 
11) R. Garbe translates it “ Bestiindigkeit der 
Erkenntnis des héchsten Selbst ” *! and F. Edger- 
ton writes “Constancy in the knowledge of the 
over-soul.” ** But I would prefer to translate this 
as follows, in agreement with Sankara’s commen- 
tary. (The state of) being found inside of (or 
located in, or constantly associated with) the 
knowledge of the over-soul and perception of the 
object of knowledge about truth, this is called 
(real) knowledge; Ignorance is what is other than 
that. Sankara himself probably understands this 
word in its original meaning. (dtmddi-visayam 
jnanam adhyatma-jnhanam, tasmin nitya-bhava ** 
nityatvam.) ** Other compounds enumerated by 
Venkatasubbiah, like dtma-nitya- (Mahabharata I. 
169. 14) * stri-nitya, aranya-nitya-, dharma-nitya, 
satya-nitya-, tapo-nitya-, also should be taken as 
exhibiting the original meaning of nitya-. 

In a passage of Gana-karika, deva-nityatvam 
should be interpreted similarly. Translations by 
modern scholars do not make sense.*® Ratnatika, 


°° J. Brough, ibid., 77. 

21 R. Garbe, Die Bhagavadgita (Leipzig, 1921), p. 141. 

22 F, Edgerton, Text and Translation of Bhagavadgita 
(HOS. 38. Cambridge, Mass., 1944), p. 129. 

*3 As for the syntactic relationship between the loca- 
tive and ni-tya-, compare the Homeric passage quoted 
below in the Addendum. Concerning Greek syntax in 
connection with this, cf. H. Seiler, ‘Zum Prothetischen 
Vokal im Griechischen: Ablautende ‘ Priposition’ 
*en/n-, KZ, 75 (1957), 1-23, esp. 12 ff.” 

*4 Bhagavad-gita s.v. (Edited by V. L. Sastri Pansi- 
kar, Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, 1912) 

25 Variant reading is given in the Poona Edition of 
Mahabharata (I. 143. 35): dtma-bhita-. A. Venkata- 
subbiah interprets dtmanitya- as “dear as the atma or 
own self,” and stri-nitya- as “fond of women,” but our 
translation as “‘ being found in himself” or as “ being a 
member of his family (dtma-nitya-) ” and “ being con- 
stantly associated with women (stri-nitya-) ” would be 
more literal. 

26 F, B. Cowell, The Sarvadarganasamgraha. (London, 
1882), p. 104. He translates this “ permanence.” 

P. Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie 
(Leipzig, 1908), 1, 3, 303. He emends the text (deva- 
deha) and translates it “* Gleichmdssigkeit des Leibes.” 

S. Lévi, Deux chapitres de Sarvadarsanasamgraha. 
(Mémorial Sylvain Lévi, 170 [Paris, 1937]) He trans- 
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the commentary of this Gana-karika, favours our 
assumption of a more primitive connotation: yad- 
deve bhavabhydsa-laksanam nityatvam.” “ nit- 
yatva- is characterised by the repeated mindfulness 
of *8 perceptive faculties upon God.” The original 
meaning is indicated also by Kaundinya’s Pai- 
carthabhasya: tatra yad asya bhagavati deve nity- 
ala / katham? / adhyayana-dhyanabhyam adhi- 
krtasya pradhdyena niscalata vartate.*® “ (The 
state of) his being found inside of Lord, God. 
How? Stability results out of study and repeated 
thinking (about God) par excellence on the part 
of the qualified man.” 


III 


In the preceding section, we have ascertained 
that the first two meanings of the word are natu- 
rally derived from its original, and etymologically 
inferred, meaning. Now, before we proceed to 
the final conclusion, I would like to refer briefly 
to the problem how the third meaning (dhruva-), 
which is found in the later Classical Sanskrit 
literature, developed from its original meaning. 

A. Venkatasubbiah in his aforementioned article 
hesitates to deal with this problem. But already 
before him, Max Miiller used his imagination on 
the question of the change of meaning. He said 
that “‘ what is inside, or in a thing or place, is its 
own, is peculiar to it, does not move or change, and 
hence the secondary meaning of nitya-, one’s own, 
unchanging, eternal.” *° Prof. Brough in his 
article refers to the problem and explains it as 
follows. “If an expression like aranya- nitya- 
began by meaning simply ‘ dwelling in the forest ’ 
it could readily have acquired the additional con- 
notation of ‘constantly dwelling in the forest.’ 
The usual later senses of nitya- ‘ regular, constant, 
permanent’ are easily derived from this type of 
usage.” * 

These comments are justified. I would like to 
prove them correct by comparing them with par- 


lates it “constance.” Cf. my article, “ NakulisSapa- 
SupatadarSanam,” IIJ, 2, 14. 

** Gana-kdrikd edited by C. D. Dalal (GOS, 15), p. 16, 
lines 1-2. 

*8 As for the meaning of the word abhydsa-, cf. F. B. 
J. Kuiper, “ Altindisch abhydsa-h ‘Studium, gewohn- 
heit usw.’,” Acta Or., 17 (1937), 304-7. 

*® Pdgupata-siitras V-10 (TSS, 143 
1940), 116, line 16-8). 

°° M. Miiller, Vedic Hymns (SBE. 32, 1891), 1, 215. 

** J. Brough, ibid., 77. 


(Travancore, 


allel developments found in Greek and Latin. Al- 
though it is not possible to establish similarity of 
word-formation, such development of meaning as 
is seen in Gk. oixeitos and Lat. domesticus would be 
worth while to note here. These two words are 
originally adjectives meaning “belonging to the 
house ” (oixta and domus), and in the lapse of 
time, they acquired connotations similar to ‘dos 
and suus,** i.e., “one’s own.” Further, a word 
like proprius, which originally means “ one’s own,” 
no matter whether it comes from *pro-p(a)trios or 
from *pro-privus,** acquires the idea of “lasting” 
or “ever-lasting.” Naturally, in the case of pos- 
session, the things which are possessed are gen- 
erally supposed not to be limited to some specified 
length of time.** The development of the word 
nitya- from its original meaning “ found inside of 
(family)” to the dhruva- in later Classical lit- 
erature may thus be compared with that of oixeios 
and domesticus to the isos or suus, and further 
with proprius.*® 


IV 


So far we have discussed the etymology of nitya-, 
the original meaning of which should be applied 


to the whole of Vedic and some Classical Sanskrit 
literature, and the problem of the semantic shift. 


It is remarkable that the usages which we ex- 
amined in Classical Sanskrit texts are those in 
which the word nitya- appears as the last member 
of a compound. This feature is worthy of notice. 
The context in these examples requires us without 
exception to take this word in its first meaning. I 
would like to propose here that the word nitya-, 
when it stands as the last member of a compound 
in Classical Sanskrit, should be taken in its origi- 
nal meaning “found inside of.” While the 
finished interpretation of the word in this position 
could be left to the free choice of the individual 
translator, he should keep in mind the original 


82 Gk. fé:os contains the same root as Lat. suus, i.e., 
*ofiduos. It is analysed IE. *seuo-, *suo- *sye- and Gk. 
suffix -.dios, seen in, e. g., évdoc0-idia, émiBadace-idios. Cf. 
C. D. Buck, The Greek Dialects (Chicago, 1955), § 165. 2. 

83Cf. A. Walde and J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches 
Etymologisches Wéorterbuch (Heidelberg, 1950), 2, 
373 ff.; A. Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymo- 
logique de la langue latine® (Paris, 1951), p. 955. 

84 W. Schulze, op. cit., 71. 

°° Regarding the contrast between svd-, fd.os, or olxeios 
suus and drana-, dddérpios, alienus, compare also Fr. 
Specht’s aforementioned article, p. 49. 
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meaning whenever he translates it thus in a com- 
pound. 

The morphological analysis of the word when it 
stands as the last member of the compound may be 


able to justify this proposition. The following 
diagram best illustrates the matter under dis- 


cussion : 





INDRIYA-NITYA 
(1) indriya-ni 
(2) indriya-ni-tya 
(3) Free choice of Translator 


STRI-NITYA 

(1) stri-ni 

(2) stri-ni-tya 

(3) Free choice of Translator 
ADHYATMA-JNANA-NITYATVA 

(1) adhyatmajnana-ni 

(2) adhyatmajnana-ni-tya 

(3) adhyatmajnana-ni-tya-tva 

(4) Free choice of Commentator 


DEVA-NITYATVA 
(1) deva-ni 
(2) deva-ni-tya 
(3) deva-ni-tya-tva 


(4) Free choice of Commentator 


“in or inside of indriya ” 
“ found in or inside of indriya ” 
“regularly present in indriya” (Brough) 


“in or inside of or among women ” 
“ found in or inside of or among women ” 
“fond of women ” (Venkatasubbiah) 


“in the adhyatmajnana ” 

“ found in or inside of the adhyatmajnana ” 

“ (the state of) being found in adhydtmajnana” 
adhyatmajiiina is the jiana which has the soul 
ete. as its object: nityatva (in it) is the state of 
being found in it (atmddi-visayam jnanam adhyat- 
majhanam, tasmin-ni-tya-bhavo nityatvam: San- 
kara) 


“in or inside of the God ” 

“found in or inside of the God ” 

“(the state of) being found in or inside of the 
God ” 

“repeated mindfulness of perceptive faculties 
upon the God (deve bhavabhydsalaksanam : Ratna- 
tika)” or “stability on the part of the qualified 
man by means of study and repeated thinking 
about God (bhagavati deve . . . adhyayana-dhyana- 
bhyam adhikrtasya . .. niscalata . . .: Kaun- 
dinya) ” 





J. Pokorny conjectures that the -i of IE. *(e)nt 
(Sanskrit ni-) is related to the locative ending 
-i;°* this is plausible, if we examine the above 
diagram carefully. The manner of the formation 
of these compounds would lead us in all likelihood 
to the justification of his conjecture. But it may 
still be too early to say something in favour of its 


affirmation. The intention of the present writer 
would be fulfilled at this stage of his study simply 
by pointing out the mere possibility of such assent. 


%° J. Pokorny, op. cit., 311 (“vielleicht mit dem 
Lok. auf -i verwandt, wenn nicht gar nach ihm ge- 
schaffen.” ) 


ADDENDUM 


I. The IE. *en- in Greek, when it stands as a 
prefix to a noun or verb, preceded by a dative (or 
locative),** has precisely the same function as this 
ni- in nitya-. For example, 

rodeos 8 dvdpeco. peAjoe 
mao, padiora § enol, roi “IXiw éyyeydaow 
(Iliad VI. 492-3) 
The syntactical connection of the last two words 


is such as to lead us to compare it with the dia- 
gram above. That is, ni- in nitya-, when it stands 


87 Cf. H. Seiler: op. cit., pp. 12 ff. 
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as the last member of a compound, has a function, 
as it were, both of the locative ending in connec- 
tion with the preceding nouns, and of the normal 
prefix in connection with the following nominal 
suffix tya. J Pokorny may be justified in con- 
jecturing a relationship between the two.** 


*8 J. Puhvel called my attention to the Oscan hurtin 
“in the garden.” This was originally *hortei-en, which 
illustrates the syntactical connection between the loca- 
tive and the postposition en. 


II. Sanskrit rata- and nirata- as the last mem- 
ber of a compound are semantically similar to 
nitya- in the same position. For example, the 
compound tapo-rata-, or tapo-nirata- means “ fond 
of tapas” and also “engaged in tapas, always or 
incessantly engaged in performing tapas.” Simi- 
lar are dharma-nirata-, dhydna-nirata-, and yajiia- 
dhyayana-nirata-.*° 


3° A. Venakatasubbiah, op. cit., 22, note 4. 





EARLY KOREAN PRINTING * 


Pow-KEY SOHN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


PRINTING WITH movable type in Korea was 
developed at least two centuries earlier than in 
the West. But typography did not play as great 
a role as in European society, nor did it have such 
a tremendous impact on the people’s life as it did 
in European society. In the West, printing with 
movable type metal type is closely associated with 
the spread and penetration of widened knowledge 
to the public, while in Korea it remained largely 
under the monopoly of the government. It will 
be interesting to examine why it took such a diverse 
course, and meant such a different thing to the 
Korean people. 

In the process of sinicization, Chinese learning 
was as essential to the Korean as Latin was to the 
European. The Chinese education system was 
introduced to the Koguryé state as early as the 
fourth century. A modified civil service examina- 
tion system functioned in Silla shortly after the 


* The main body of this paper was read at the Collo- 
quium Orientologicum, Berkeley, California, in March, 
1956. The author was able to gather some new materials 
subsequently by which the author’s interpretation has 
been confirmed further. Gratitude is due to Mrs. Evelyn 
B. McCune, Dr, Joseph R. Levenson, and Dr. Hans H. 
Frankel for their valuable suggestions, Thanks are also 
due to Mr, Fang Chao-ying, who has kindly brought a 
newly published Chinese book on printing to my atten- 
tion. This book, Chung-kuo yin-shua shu ti fa-ming 
chi ch‘ih ying-hsiang by Chang Hsiu-min (Peking, 1958), 
contains much information on Korean printing. It will 
be cited hereafter as CYFY. 


unification of the three Korean states in the seventh 
century. The demand for Chinese books grew 
greater as the consolidation of power by the gov- 
ernment progressed. In the tenth century, books 
were printed from woodblocks, and a civil service 
examination system patterned after that of the 
Chinese was adopted.’ As the civil service examina- 
tion system became well established, Korean interest 
in Confucianism gained a firm foothold and its 
adherents often manifested a vigorous convert’s 
zeal. 


Book DEMAND AND XYLOGRAPHY 


Korean xylography started around this time and 
was closely related to the establishment of National 
Institutes for higher education and to the rise of 
private schools. The National Institutes in the 
capitals were surpassed by the private schools in 
the eleventh century. The latter were established 
and staffed by more learned and independent 
scholars. There were twelve prominent private 
schools whose students outnumbered those in the 
National Institutes, and monopolized the top grades 
in the civil service examinations. The develop- 
ment of private schools as well as National Insti- 
tutes created a demand for books and made 
printing necessary. In 1056, an office of a pro- 
vincial capital complained about the unreliability 


1 Koryd sa* 2, 27b; Koryd sa chér-yo” 2, Ta; abbre- 
viated respectively, KS, KSC. 
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of manuscript copies and asked for copies from the 
royal collection for the schools of the district. 
To answer this request, the government ordered 
various departments to print one copy of each book 
for dispatch to the provincial capital.2 There is 
evidence that shortly after this other local officials 
presented many different titles of newly carved 
woodblocks to the royal library.* It is not difficult 
to conclude that such demands must have stimu- 
lated the government to prepare more woodblocks 
for local use. 

Another stimulus to the demand for book print- 
ing came, as in other countries, from religious 
motives. About 1014, a large scale carving of 
woodblocks for the Tripitaka was begun. This first 
Tripitaka consisted of 5,058 chapters. According 
to Yi Kyubo (1168-1241), it was believed that the 
carving of the Tripitaka would help the expulsion 
of the Liao invasion.* A thousand additional 
blocks to the first edition of the Tripitaka were 
carved during the reign of Munjong (1047-1083). 
During the last quarter of the eleventh century, 
an extensive carving including the Tripitaka and 
works by Chinese Buddhist monks was undertaken 
under the auspices of a princely priest, Uich‘én 
(1055-1101). These carvings were for the most 
part destroyed during the Mongol invasions of the 
late thirteenth century. 

At any rate, the domestic demand for Buddhist 
scriptures and Confucian classics grew constantly. 
To meet this demand Korea had been trying to get 
books by every possible means, through official 
channels of missions and on the private market. 
Korea’s eagerness from a sort of convert’s zeal was 
widely known in Sung China. Because of this, 
some of the books and wood blocks carved in Sung 
were even brought to Korea by Sung officials and 
merchants.° 


There was also a considerable development in 
Koryd (918-1392) xylography. At the end of the 
11th century, Koryé was known to have had better 
and more rare editions of certain titles than had 
the Sung. This should be taken to mean, perhaps, 
that a large flow of Sung books to Koryd was 


* KS, 7, 38b; KSC, 4, 56b-57a. 

° KS, 8, 1lb-13a. 

*Yi Kyubo‘, Tongguk Yi Sangguk chip* (Seoul, 1913), 
2, 14-15. Okamoto Keiji disagrees with the view of Yi 
Kyubo. “ K6rai daizdky6 han no kokusei,” Rekishigaku 
kenkyii tokushu-g6, Chésen-shi no sho mondai, (Tokyo, 
July, 1953), pp. 14-15. 

* KS, 5, 9a-b; 8, 12b. 


taking place, and not necessarily that Koryé xyl- 
ography was surpassing that of Sung.® In 1091 
Sung made a request to the Korean envoy for 117 
different titles of Chinese books which had been 
already lost in China.? In compliance with the 
request, Korea was able to supply some titles, 
including such important works as Huang-ti Chen- 
ching,® Shuo-Yiian,® Chou-I.° It is also reported 
that in the following year, Koryé presented “many 
different editions which Sung did not have, editions 
which were collated and copied for storage in one 
of the Sung royal libraries.” ‘1 This is comparable 
to the preservation in Ireland of some Christian 
documents which were lost on the European con- 
tinent during the 5th and 6th centuries. 
However, books became harder for Koreans to 
acquire, as Sung developed a reluctance to release 
them. Apparently the outflow of books to Koryé 
irritated at least one Sung scholar-official. The 
famous literary figure, Su Tung-p‘o (1036-1101), 
made three protests against the book-export to 
Kory6.'* He opposed the outflow of books because 
he feared that they would contribute to the strength 
of Liao and Koryé. The last of his protests was 
made only two years after Koryé returned copies 
of needed books. 


Prior to his complaints, there 
had been some decrees prohibiting the export of 


books and wrought iron.1* These decrees were 
more or less related to national political security 
in view of the possible Liao-Koryé alliance. Never- 
theless, the book trade flourished until the Sung 
government was forced to flee to the South (1127). 


* However, Chang Hsiu-min says that Koryé printing 
almost equals Sung xylography. CYFY, p. 131. 

7 KS, 10, 23a-26a; KSC, 6, 13a. 

®Sung Shih, 487, 10b; Hsii Tzu chih T*ung-chien 
Chang-pien, 467, 19a. 

® Inaba Iwakichi, “ Korai no bunseki,” Naitd hakase 
kanreki kinen shukuga shinagaku ronsé (Tokyo, 1926), 
p. 11. 

1° Ibid., p. 11. 

11 Yii-hai (1340 ed.), 52, 35a. 

2 Su Tung-p‘o ch‘iian-chi, Tung-p‘o Tsou-i, 13, 1b-9b. 

#8 Su’s viewpoint was that wrought iron was a unique 
product of Sung, therefore, it should not be exported to 
foreign countries. Jbid., 13, 9b; Sung Hui Yao Kao, 134, 
Shih-huo chih, 77, 5a. 

Miyazaki Ichisada published two excellent articles on 
the advanced technology of Sung metallurgy which the 
Mongols profited from in the manufacture of arms. He 
also discussed the spread of the method of smelting iron 
with a mass production technique using coal-coke. 
“ Shina no tetsu ni tsuite,” Shirin, 40, No. 6 (Nov. 1957), 
1-14; “Sodai ni okeru sekitan to tetsu,” Téhdgaku, 13, 
11-28. 
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This cessation of supply combined with the above- 
mentioned high demand for books in Korea must 
have stimulated Koryé xylography. 

In the early twelfth century Koryé undertook 
extensive printing, after it had moved the wood 
blocks of the royal collection to a newly established 
“printing office” in the Kukchagam (National 
Academy).'* Shortly after the establishment of the 
printing office, a set of the Tripitaka was donated 
to Liao,’® reversing the situation wherein Koryé 
had been receiving copies of the Tripitaka from 
both Sung and Liao.**® Hsii Ching (1091-1153), 
a member of the Sung mission of 1123, reported 
that the royal collection of KoryS numbered several 
tens of thousand, and that Confucian learning was 
most highly esteemed throughout the country.’ 


Factors CONTRIBUTING TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
or TYPOGRAPHY 


As the private school system overwhelmed the 
National Academy, competition among these pri- 
vate schools was enhanced. This was a peak 
of flourishing scholarship. However, individual 
temples and the nobility were gradually becoming 
important centrifugal forces during this period. 
The palaces were reduced to ashes during an 
unsuccessful struggle to eliminate rivals by an 
arbitrary royal relative. This catastrophe, coming 
three years after the Sung envoy’s visit, must have 
required a large-scale replacement of books in some 
“easy way,” but the court was busy in political 
matters. 

In this replacement, as had always been the case, 
Korea especially needed many titles in limited 
editions, rather than a quantity of a limited num- 
ber of titles. But history was severe; in the very 
same year (1127) the Sung dynasty—the only 
source of book supply for Korea—was utterly 
shaken by the Chin invasion and had to flee to 
the South. This, and their own loss, was a double 
blow to the Korean literati. 

Moreover, Korea had very little hardwood such 
as the pear-wood and jujube which were used in 
Chinese xylography. The most common tree in 


14110] a.p. KS, 11, 26b; KSC, 6, 37a-b. 

1° Tt was donated in 1106. KS, 12, 27b; KSC, 7, 17a. 

7¢N. C. Paik, “ Tripitaka Koreana,” Transactions of 
the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 32 
(Seoul, 1951), 65, 67, 68. 

*7 Hsii Ching, Hsiian-ho feng-shih Kao-li t‘u-ching 
(Seoul, 1932), p. 32, 99. 


Korea was the pine which was not appropriate for 
use in wood blocks. The best material for carving 
in Korea was the birch (Betula Schmidtit), as it 
is firm, close-grained and heavier than water. But 
the birch is not a prolific tree. It grows mostly on 
steep, mountainous terrain. Therefore, it was hard 
to get such good lumber without enormous cost. 
Later, a scholar of the Yi dynasty attributed the 
limitation of Korean xylography to the lack of 
wood for carving.** This shortage of hardwood 
was a third negative factor which must have con- 
tributed to the invention of type-casting with 
molds. In this invention, the technical aspect is 
the most important problem. This will be dis- 
cussed later. 

At any rate, Keryé had printed with “ cast-type” 
twenty-eight copies of Sangjéng yemun (Detailed 
and Authentic Code of Etiquette) sometime around 
1234'* in Kangwha Island, where the Koryé gov- 
ernment took refuge to resist the Mongol invasion. 
Moreover a recarved wood block edition of a book 
of the Sdn sect,*° made from a previous cast-type 
edition, was made in 1239 on the island, one copy 
of which is extant. The reason why the book was 
recarved is explained in its postface. The book is 
the key book of this sect of Buddhism (Zen in 
Japanese, Ch‘an in Chinese) and could not be 
allowed to go out of circulation. It is significant 
that neither the Sangjéng yemun nor the book of 
Son mention the invention of cast-type. The fact 
that the latter was recarved in wood to make per- 
manent circulation possible implies that the pre- 
vious edition had become scarce, probably after the 
flight of the government from Kaeséng. The 
recarving took place only seven years after the 
move. Therefore, it is most probable that the 
invention of metal type casting was a result of 
the urgent need for book printing after 1127. It 
probably took place in some temple or in some 
army unit, certainly before the Mongol invasion. 

It should be noted that following the massacre 
of literari and civil officials in the coup d’état of 
1170, army generals rose to a virtual military 
dictatorship (comparable to Kamakura Japan). 
Also the technical metal works were largely con- 


*8 Yi Yuwon*, Imha p‘ilgi‘, MS, non-paged, ch, 35. 
*® Yi Kyugo’s preface to the newly printed Sangjéng 


yemun® was written around this year. P. Sohn and Ch. 
Hamilton, “ Review Article” FEQ, 15 (Nov. 1955), 156. 

2° It is the Nammyéngch‘én hwasang song chiingdo kab 
(Kanghwa, 1239), colophon. 
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ducted by army units with an interest in arms 
and coinage, or in Buddhist temples with their 
interest in statues, bells, etc. This seems to reveal 
a threefold connection among the army, the tem- 
ples, and technical works involved in type-casting. 
The author of the postface to the recarved edition 
of the Sdn was himself a virtual military ruler at 
the time. 

The lack of any definite historical narration on 
the invention of cast-type and its printing is per- 
haps due to the destruction by the Mongols of most 
of the books and the “veritable records” kept by 
court historians. Thus, the historical information 
of this period was reduced to crude post facto 
summaries. At any rate, the cast-type printing 
process must have been well known by the ruling 
group when they fled to Kanghwa Island. 


{ven during the Mongol invasion another effort 
to republish the Tripitaka was launched. This 
began in 1236, and by 1251, 81,258 wood blocks 
were finished.** This time the Tripitaka was 
carved from birch-wood brought by water from the 
southern island Koje. These wood blocks were 
stored at Haein sa temple, where they are still 
kept. Again after the peace agreement between 
Yiian and Koryé, the latter made attempts to 
acquire books from China. After some difficulty 
owing to a shipwreck, 10,800 chiian were purchased 
in 1314.22 In the same year, a Yiian emperor 
donated 4,371 volumes from the royal collection 
left behind by the Northern Sung. The total 
chapters of this gift amounted to 17,000.2* There 
was also a continuous outflow of editions of the 
Tripitaka from Korea to the Mongol court and to 
Japanese feudal lords. Since the relation of Kory6 
with Yiian became closer than that of Koryé and 
Sung, the new method of type-casting and mold- 
making might have spread to Yiian from Korea 
around the 14th century.** Wang Chen’s postface 
to the Nung Shu ** written in 1313 mentions cast- 
type printing as being a recent process in China. 


Therefore, the development of the new method 


* Paik, op. cit., p. 69. 

* KS, 34, 20a-b; KSC, 24, 4b. 

2 KS, 34, 20b; KSC, 24, 5a. 

** Chang says that typography seems to have developed 
earlier in Korea than in China and he also mentions the 
influence of Chinese coin casting in relation to Korean 
typography. CYFY, p. 118. 

**He mentions in his postface that there are some 
people who recently make type by casting tin . . . and 
printing books. 


of printing by means of cast-type might have been 
stimulated by the fervent desire of Koreans to 
learn Chinese culture freely and without obstacles. 
International and domestic problems inhibited free 
access to Chinese culture but the desire never died 
out; on the contrary, it became more intense, and 
provided an incentive for the invention of a new 
way to print books. 


TypE-CASTING AND Mo.Lp-MAKING 


These factors, however, do not in themselves 
adequately explain how the invention actually 
came about. The description of the “cast-type” 
process by Séng Hyon (1436-1509) gives us the 
following information: 


At first, one cuts letters in beech wood. One fills a 
trough level with fine sandy [clay] of the reed-growing 
seashore. Wood-cut letters are pressed into the sand, 
then the impressions become negative and form letters 
[molds]. At this step, placing one trough together with 
another, one pours the molten bronze down into an 
opening. The fluid flows in, filling these negative molds, 
one by one becoming type. Lastly, one scrapes and files 
off the irregularities, and piles them up to be arranged.** 


The above-described process of mold-making and 
type-casting is the same as that used for casting 
coin, brass-ware, and bronze-ware as late as the 
early twentieth century. In Korea coins were cast 
in the same way,*” and a report on bronze-ware 
casting reveals a very similar process.** The 
general technique of mold-casting was an ancient 
Chinese art, and Korea developed it very highly. 
From the Silla dynasty on, many excellent bells 
and statues were cast and by the end of the 8th 
century, Korean metallurgy reached a high peak. 
Though in 996 Kory6 had cast iron coins,*® it must 
have been in small quantity. In 1102, a method 
of coin-casting [ku-chu] was introduced from 


26 Song Hyon', “ Yongjae ch‘onghwa!,” Taedong ya- 
sing* (Seoul, 1909), 1, 158. One of the Korean types 
in the East Asiatic Library, University of California, 
Berkeley, shows file marks, The metallic composition 
of this type is as follows: Cu ca. 84%, Pb 7%, Sn 7%, 
Zn 1%, Fe 0.1%, Bi 0.001%, Si 0.01%, Ni 0.05%, Ag 
0.01-0.005%, P less than 0.05%. For this information 
the author is very much indebted to Dr. Elizabeth Huff, 
Dr. J. E. Dorn, and Mr. G. Gordon, of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

27 “A Korean Mint,” The Korea Review, 5, No, 3 (Seoul, 
1905), 87-97. 

28K. W. Smith, “The Making of Brass Ware,” The 
Korea Review, 5, No. 9 (Seoul, Sept., 1905), 322-23. 

2° KS, 3, 29b; 79, 10a. 
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China for the first time, and a large quantity of 
coin was cast.*° This must have been a revolu- 
tionary way of casting compared to the earlier 
Korean practices. However, after adoption of the 
new method, Korean coin was a such “excellent 
workmanship,” “dignified form,” and had such 
“clear and even characters ” that it was appreciated 
by Sung Chinese coin experts.** From this, two 


important inferences can be drawn: 


1) The introduction of the coin-casting method 
| ku-chu| should be interpreted to mean a “ casting 
process with a drum-shaped mold formed by 
uniting two molds,” rather than, as Han Shu says, 
“smelting by the use of a fan.” Therefore, “ Ku- 
chu” should be taken as “drum-mold casting,” 
which is what the original Chinese characters mean. 
The above description by Séng Hyon coincides 
with my interpretation of the characters for 
“drum-mold casting.” 


2) The “clean and even” characters on the 


Kory6 coins were the indispensable prerequisite 
for the invention of the casting type. It was an 
easy transition, if not invention, from making clear 
and even-charactered coins to the casting of type. 


Thus, the technical competency developed in con- 
nection with the coin-casting must have contri- 
buted to type-casting and printing in Korea. 


There is another factor to be considered. In 
China, baked clay (earthenware) movable type had 
been invented in the 11th century. This might 
have suggested to the Koreans the “easy way” 
they were looking for. This clay type was not 
practical for large-scale printing ; the Koreans had 
to find some way to overcome fragility and ineffi- 
ciency in cutting and baking. This clay type, 
without molds, is not at all adaptable to mass 
production. Dr. Goodrich is right in the judg- 
ment that “it was the type mold that the Koreans 
developed.” ** The mold-making can be identified 
in modern terminology as green-sand casting. 


8° According to Ju Shun’s commentary in Han shu, 
“Ku-chu'” seems to mean the way of smelting metal 
with fire accelerated by using a fan. Han shu, 64, 4b. 
It is explained in both Korean and Chinese sources that 
Koryé had adopted the “ Ku-chu” method for the first 
time in this period. KS, 79, 1lb; KSC, 6, 45a-b. 

*t M. Ichihara, “ Coinage of Old Korea,” TAKBRAS, 
4 (Seoul, 1913), 53; Ch‘iian chih, 11, 7b-8a. 

%*T. F. Carter, revised by L. C. Goodrich, The Inven- 
tion of Printing in China and its Spread Westward (2nd 
ed., New York, 1955), p. 229. 
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Division and specialization of labor for the pro- 
cesses of casting and printing led to such jobs as 
letter-cutter, caster, storing boy, collator, and type- 
setter, filled by young boys of the artisan class; 
some of them were required to be literate. Before 
being set in the press, all the type was placed on 
the manuscript,** in one to one correspondence with 
the written forms. This mass production tech- 
nique was an advantageous aspect of Korean 
typography which the Sung clay-type did not have. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss 
in detail why this process did not take hold more 
firmly in China. Probably related to this are such 
factors as Yiian interruption of Sung culture, prac- 
tical problems of the large number of symbols, 
calligraphy, literati monopoly of classics, and the 
emphasis in China on carving the complete text 
in stone or wood (not primarily in order to make 
duplicates but in order to preserve the text). 
However, in Korea the situation was different. 
There it was more economical and practical to use 
movable type to print a limited number of copies 
of many different books.** There must have been 
some problems about printing ink, and some con- 
cern over the loss of the calligraphic styles, but 
these problems were met by the Koreans. 


There is no information regarding the use of cast 
type after the printing of Sangjing yemun (c.a. 
1234) until 1392,°° when a “ publication office” 
was set up by the government in the last year of 
the Koryé dynasty for the purpose of cast-type 
printing. This publication office was an enterprise 
of the newly rising anti-Buddhist Yi dynasty. As 


88 Song Hyon, op. cit., p. 158. 

** Commercial interests of the Sung merchants would 
logically be a positive factor in the use and development 
of movable-type printing. This would have been most 
evident in Southern Sung, but during this period there 
was no such development of movable-type printing, 
though Wang Chien used wood type for his own book 
early in the fourteenth century. 

*° Kim Won-yong, Hanguk ko hwalcha kaeyo™ (Seoul, 
1954), p. 2, (English Summary), p. 6. 

8°The Korean edition of K‘ung-tzu chia-yii in the 
British Museum has been an object of controversy with 
regard to its date of printing, After careful examina- 
tion of microfilms and enlargements, I have come to the 
conclusion that the edition was printed with bronze type 
from the 1455 font, irhae cha*. I am very much indebted 
to Mr. K. P. Gardner for helping me gain access to this 
edition. Further discussion of K‘ung-tzu chia-yii with 
respect to its date, the nature of the type, and the 
genealogy of the book will be forthcoming in another 
paper by this author. 
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soon as the dynasty was well established, the em- 
phasis was placed on printing Confucian books and 
not Buddhist scriptures. (Prior to the founding 
of the Yi dynasty, Confucian classics were more or 
less neglected, particularly during the later years 
of the Koryé dynasty.) The new dynasty propa- 
gated the Neo-Confucian ideology strongly and 
criticized Buddhist theory harshly; thus, the old 
government connection with the publication of 
Buddhist scripture was reversed in favor of Con- 
fucian classics. 


PRINTING OF THE Y1 DYNASTY 


Printing during the Yi dynasty was done mostly 
by movable metal types which were cast con- 
tinuously during the period. But along with this 
typography, considerable xylography was also being 
developed. The latter method was used more by 
local offices and schools, and for books with illus- 
trations. The use of both methods of printing 
was mainly due to the paper and labor problem 
at the beginning of the dynasty. The government 
could not afford sufficient paper for the printing 
either of many different titles, or of numerous 
copies for free distribution. Since a_ society 
oriented towards Confucianism did not favor the 
commercialization of book printing, the selling of 
books was disapproved, though at one time books 
were allowed to be on sale on a small scale.** The 
most prominent king of the dynasty, King Sejong 
(1419-1450), declined the advice of one of his 
ministers to print 10,000 copies of books then 
being published.** The minister proposed the sale 
of the large number of copies, made possible by 
movable type, as a means of financing paper pro- 
duction. However, not only did the King prohibit 
the sale of books, he also attempted to solve the 
paper problem by making levies on the provinces 
for paper. Thus, an opportunity for the solution 
of the paper problem was overlooked, and also the 
possibility of more widespread propaganda of Con- 
fucianism was neglected. The check on the entre- 
preneurship also served as an obstacle to the further 
development of typography. 

Ilowever, the King was very interested in literacy 
and the promotion of Confucian learning. For the 
sake of correct learning of Chinese phonetics and 
in order to provide a medium of expression for the 


** Taejong sillok®, 19, lla. 
*® Sejong sillok”, 68, 2b. 
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common people, the King invented the Korean 
alphabet. If this excellent alphabet had been used, 
typography would have made a great impact on 
the Korean people just as it did in the West.*® 
But the typography was largely limited to Con- 
fucian classics. King Sejong, nevertheless, made 
a big contribution in the field of typography by 
improving cast-type printing, when he discovered 
that types of the 1403 font were not efficient, as 
the wax which was used for keeping the types in 
place during printing did not serve the purpose 
well. In 1420, a type was cast by his order that 
had such a design that it did not need fixing by 
wax. Instead of wax, the types were locked by 
means of bamboo strips and paper, and a big 
improvement in printing efficiency was achieved. 
Thus, the efficiency problem of typography was 
taken up on the technical level only and was not 
correlated with any entrepreneurship or directly 
with the problems of increasing literacy. Some of 
the Korean alphabet types were cast and used,*° 
but not to such an extent as significantly to 
decrease illiteracy. 

Eleven copper alloy, one lead, and two iron fonts 
were cast before the Hideyoshi invasions (1592- 
98). 
metals. 


There were good reasons for this change of 
In 1436, a large type was cast with lead 
which was suitable for large fonts because of its 


low melting point. Two fonts were cast in 1573 
and 1580 iniron. <A shortage of copper, previously 
furnished regularly by Japan,*? resulted from the 
breakdown of Japanese-Korean trade. The loss of 
trade was caused by the Japanese internal problems 
of the civil war period. 

For a short period during the sixteenth century 
the movable type printing method was used in 
publishing news of some government activities and 
announcements of appointment and removal of 
officials. Presently, this form of news printing 
became somewhat commercialized, so a_prohibi- 


3° The Korean alphabet in its present form consists of 
twenty-four simple signs. Although the syliabie grouping 
of the signs does not give too much simplicity in neces- 
sary combinations for casting types, the people would 
have been enormously benefited by it, because the Korean 
script is extremely easy and simple to learn. 

4° Kim Tujong, “ Han-giil hwaltcha ko*,” Ch‘oe Hydnbae 
sdnsaeng hwangap kinyim nonmum chip (Seoul, 1954), 
pp. 57-66. 

41 Even though Korea had been importing copper con- 
tinuously, Korea seems to have produced its own copper, 
which is described as having a “superior quality” by 
Tung Yiieh, Ch‘ao-//sien Fu’, 25b. 
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tionary edict was promoted by the King.** Thus, 
not only the commercialization of printing but 
also printing activities, which in any way tended 
to escape direct royal control, were opposed by the 
Yi dynasty. 

During the Hideyoshi invasion, the Japanese took 
many fonts and technicians back to Japan with 
them, and this Korean contribution subsequently 
combined with Western techniques gave the Jap- 
anese a start in typography.** It is ironic that 
after originating in Korea and spreading to China, 
typographic technique probably went from China 
to the West; ** however, it took three centuries to 
get to Japan, arriving at about the same time as 
Western typographic techniques. The flow of this 
technology to China can be partially explained by 
the long-continuing official relations between Yiian 
and Koryd. The long delay in transfer of typo- 
graphie technique to Japan was in part due to the 
unofficial and trade-centered relationship between 
Japan and Korea. Other factors were the Japanese 
political disunity, western Japanese piratical activi- 
ties, and probably a Korean psychological su- 
periority similar to that of the Chinese toward 
outer areas. Thus, from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, though the Japanese received 
forty-three xylographic copies of the Tripitaka,*® 
they did not gain the techniques of typography. 
Therefore the exclusive control of typography by 
the government in Korea restricted the use and 
dissemination of this important technique. 

After the devastation of the Hideyoshi invasion, 
Korea suffered such losses, especially of metal 
utensils, that she was forced to print with wood 
types. After friendly relations were re-established 
between Japan and Korea, metal type was cast by 
joint sponsorship of the government and a private 
family. But the supply of copper from Japan did 
not continue after the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. At that time again iron or iron alloy type 
was often cast. 

The inadequacy of the paper supply discussed 
above was a continuing problem. The paper short- 
age did not allow for sufficient books for local use. 


*2 Yi I, Yulgok chdnso*, 30, 9a-b. 

** Nagazawa kikuya, Wakanjd no insatsu to sono 
rekishi (Tokyo, 1952), pp. 135-38; Carter and Goodrich, 
op, cit., p. 236. 

** Carter and Goodrich, op. cit., p. 183 ff. 

** Sugano Gimpachi, “ Kéraihan Daizoky6 ni tsuite,” 
Chosenshi kéza tokubetsu kdgi (Seoul, 1924), pp. 223- 


232. 


Therefore, the Yi kings had to distribute copies of 
metal type printed books to local officials who then 
recarved them into wood blocks. For this reason, 
xylography was popular mainly in the local offices 
and schools. There was also an office for wood 
block printing which was part of the royal foundry 
and located outside the court grounds. The Korean 
paper was of such a superior quality that it was 
often mistaken for silk.*° Another interesting 
factor concerning the supply of paper resulted 
from Manchu invasion. The compulsory paper 
levies of the Manchus were so great (though the 
paper was not used for printing but as absorbent 
material for wrapping their dead),*’ the resulting 
shortage forced the Koreans to conserve by making 
the paper used in printing thinner. This use of 
thinner paper continued for quite a long period 
after the decrease of the Manchu demand. The 
Koreans improved the ink by adding a high quality 
oil. Later, however, when fish oil was added, the 
quality of Korean ink declined.** 

It is also worthwhile to note the influence of 
Korean typography in China during the Ch‘ing 
dynasty. At the request of the K‘ang-hsi Emperor, 
in 1713, some printed literary works by Korean 
scholars were presented to the emperor.*® This 
must have stimulated the practice of typography 
in China. At any rate the Ku-chin t‘u-shu chi- 
ch‘eng [Synthesis of Books and Illustrations of 
Ancient and Modern Times] was printed with 
copper type,®° an unusual practice for that period. 
Moreover, a half-century later, the famous Ssu-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu [Complete Library in Four Branches 
of Literature] was published with movable wooden 
type on the recommendation of a court official of 
Korean descent, who considered it to be a much 
cheaper method.** The beauty of this Chinese 
printing from wooden type greatly appealed to the 
Koreans, and they reissued the type in both wood 
and bronze shortly after the Chinese edition had 
been finished. In 1857, there was a destructive 
fire in the royal foundry in Korea, and most of the 
*° Tung Yiieh, Ch‘ao-hsien Fu, 26a-b. 

‘7 The author is indebted to Mr. Chao-ying Fang, East 
Asiatic Library, University of California, Berkeley, for 
this information. 

*8 Yi Yuwon, op. cit., ch, 29, MS. n. p. 

*® Sukchong Sillok', 53, 20a. 

5° this book was printed sometime around 1722. A. W. 
Hummel, ed., Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period, 1, 94. 

5 Ibid., 1, 159-60; R. C. Rudolph, A Chinese Printing 
Manual (The Wand Ritchie Press, 1954). 
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old types were destroyed. Immediately after the 
fire some of the types were recast. Several wood 
types appeared for the printing of private geneal- 
ogies of the chief clans in the later part of the 
nineteenth century, just a little while before new, 
modern techniques were introduced into Korea. 


CONCLUSION 


Korean printing with movable metallic type de- 
veloped mainly within the royal foundry of the 
Yi dynasty. Royalty kept a monopoly of this new 
technique and by royal mandate suppressed all 
non-official printing activities and any budding 
attempts at commercialization of printing. Thus, 
printing in early Korea served only the small, noble 
groups of the highly stratified society. Another 
obstacle to the development of printing was the 
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restrictions on the kinds of books printed, which 
during the Yi dynasty favored the Chinese classics. 
The printing of Korean literature in the Korean 
alphabet was neglected even though it would have 
been relatively easy and would have made a great 
contribution to Korean culture and the general 
education of the common people. Therefore, even 
though Korea was equipped with an efficient alpha- 
bet, plus an advanced technique for the circulation 
of books and spread of knowledge, the country was 
unable to profit from it or to use it to prepare for 
modernization. Even though the spread of typog- 
raphy was indirect and through China, Korea has 
made a great contribution to the world in the 
history of printing. The history of Korean typog- 
raphy proves that the monopoly of science in any 
country by and for a limited group of people does 
not benefit the people in general. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


PROFESSOR DUBS’ TRANSLATION OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF WANG MANG 


CuHauNcEY §. GooprIcH 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Few works contribute as much to a genuine 
understanding of the various periods of Chinese 
history as translations of the basic source material. 
As Prof. Hans Bielenstein has appropriately re- 
marked,’ the student of the history of the Han 
period is particularly indebted to the monumental 
translations of Edouard Chavannes and Homer H. 
Dubs. The observations which follow are written 
with a keen appreciation of the great value of these 
translations, and of the labor and learning be- 
stowed on them by the translators. 

The third volume of Prof. Dubs’ History of the 
Former Han Dynasty appeared in 1955, and has 
accordingly been described and commented upon 
by various scholars.? The improvement of Prof. 
Dubs upon the two earlier translations of the bi- 


ography of Wang Mang® has been duly noted. 
However, only one reviewer, so far as I am aware, 
has really gotten down to cases where problems of 
translation are concerned, and that only in a 
manner touching a few technical terms, titles, and 
the like.* Perhaps it is correct to say, with Prof. 
L. S. Yang, that this translation is, in general, 


“highly reliable.”® But it is equally true that 
defects are bound to exist, especially in so large an 
undertaking, and by their mere existence to mis- 
lead the reader. Having had some occasion to 
refer to Prof. Dubs’ version, especially his render- 


2“The Restoration of the Han Dynasty, with Pro- 
legomena on the Historiography of the Hou Han Shu,” 
BMFEA, 26 (1954), 5. 

* See, e.g., L. S. Yang in HJAS, 19 (1956), 435-442; 
D. C. Twitchett in BSOAS, 19 (1957), 606-607; J. 
Gernet in TP, 45 (1957), 220-221; and P. Demiéville in 
Pacific Affairs, 31 (1958), 312-314. 

*H. O. H. Stange, “Die Monographie iiber Wang 
Mang,” Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, Abhand- 
lungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 23 (Leipzig, 
1938); and C. B. Sargent, Wang Mang (pref. d. 1947; 
published in Shanghai, 1950), in which only the first of 
the three sections is translated. 

*See Yang, pp. 437-442. (Since this article was writ- 
ten Prof. Dobson’s review has appeared, in which specific 
points of grammar are criticized; see JAS, 18 [1958], 
120-121). 

* Yang, p. 437. 


ing of the first part of Wang Mang’s biography, 
I would like to submit some suggestions for its 
possible improvement. It seems to me that a work 
of the importance of Prof. Dubs’ contribution, 
offered as a translation, deserves serious considera- 
tion as such. 

My attention was particularly drawn to that 
part of the biography which begins with the rather 
tedious memorial composed by Chang Sung for 
Ch‘en Ch‘ung* (Dubs., //ist., 3, 162) and runs on 
to the account of the accession of Wang Mang at 
the end of the chapter (ibid., p. 259), forming 
altogether about two-thirds of Han shu, 99A. This 
memorial bristles with problems at every point, 
chiefly owing to the highly artificial style, with 
frequent instances of extreme compression and 
many cases of unusual diction, based in part upon 
rhetorical passages from the classics, notably the 
Shu ching.® On examining the translation one is 
struck by the generally high degree of fidelity to 
the original, and by the large number of happy 
solutions to real difficulties. Many readers will no 
doubt complain that the eye is forever running 
into the printed partitions created by square 
brackets, which appear here probably with some- 
what greater frequency than in the two preceding 
volumes. A careful check of the text will show 
that care was bestowed on the use of brackets in 
many cases, including some passages where brack- 
ets appear at first sight to be superfluous.” But, 


*The canonical style of this memorial was particu- 
larly noted by Stange; see his thesis, Leben, Persén- 
lichkeit und Werk Wang Mangs dargestellt nacht dem 
99 Kapitel der Han-Annalen (Berlin, 1934), p. 16. See 
also Duyvendak’s remarks in his review of Stange, 
Monographie, in TP, 35 (1940), 408. 

* Thus, in spite of its clumsiness, it would be hard, 
following Prof. Dubs’ usual procedure, to eliminate the 
brackets from the following construction (p. 186): 
“*thirty-seven million [cash] should be added . 
{making it] altogether a hundred million [cash]. 
Again it should be easy, but properly it is not so, to 
eliminate the brackets in the expression “‘ [all within] 
the four seas’” (p. 189). Only by brackets, or a similar 
device, can a distinction be made between ssu hai and 
the “complete” expression ssu-hai chih nei The dis- 


999 
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while the presence of many of these brackets may 
be properly ascribed to the translator’s meticulous- 
ness, and to the nature of the text itself, a certain 
portion of them are actually quite unnecessary. 
These unnecessary brackets detract from the 
smoothness of the translation, without supplying 
any positive compensation; and where they are 
least called for they are likely to impair the read- 
er’s confidence in the translation as a whole. A 
few examples will suffice: 

-” (om BB); 


3 99 and 
> 39 


“*T According to] the opinion . . 

“*neace will be achieved in [due] time, 

“The cash [used] in betrothal presents 
(both p. 187). 


In such cases as these the “ complete ” versions, 

including words in brackets, are easily justified 

either lexically or (as in the first case) by posi- 

tion. (“ View” might here be an improvement 

over “opinion” chien,» hence “In the view of 
”, a desirable simplification). 

A sentence on p. 177 suffers similarly from 
needless bracketing, and may be improved, I think, 
in other ways as well. The text reads as follows: 
chin kuan hsing shih, Kao-tsu chth yiieh, fei Liu- 
shih pu wang.© This is translated, “‘ When we con- 
sider matters done in more recent [times], there 
is the oath of the Eminent Founder, [Emperor 
Kao], that except for [members of] the Liu clan, 
no [one] should be made a king.’” The transposi- 
tion of “ recent ” is understandable, perhaps even 
a real gain; however, “ [times] ” is surely need- 
less bracketing, as are the cases which follow. The 
next statement is not introduced by yu.‘ which is 
generally regarded as reasonably close to the im- 
personal “there is (are) ” construction (cf. “ 
y a,” where a verb “to have ” also appears). The 
phrase (for it cannot be considered a clause) does 
not assert the existence of Kao-tsu’s covenant, but 
merely takes it for granted. On Prof. Dubs’ regu- 
lar principle we should expect “there is,” which 
has no Chinese counterpart here, to appear within 
brackets. The rendering of “ Kao-tsu” as “ Emi- 
nent Founder” seems to me an unfortunate case 
of functional “ translation.” * Tsu does not prop- 
erly mean “founder.” The fact that it often 


tinction is meaningful to the careful translator, who 
must deal with many set phrases in both full and 
abbreviated form in the text before him. 

*See E. H. Schafer, “ Non-translation and Functional 
Translation—Two Sinological Maladies,’ FEQ, 13 
(1954), 251-260. 
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appears in the temple-names of “ founding ” em- 
perors is another matter: and this very fact is 
misleading both philologically and _ historically. 
(What does one do with the second deceased em- 
peror of a dynasty to be honored with the -tsu 
suffix, e. g., Kuang-wu-ti of the Han or Wu-ti of 
the Chin? Will it be argued that both these 
dynasties had two founders?). Moreover, the very 
fact that we are dealing here with a temple-name 
used in an established and important cult argues 
for genuine translation of the word tsu. 


The real statement of the sentence, in the five 
words which follow, can be rendered without 
brackets and with less rigid adherence to the Chi- 
nese word-order while still producing quite as 
faithful a result. For the whole sentence I sug- 
gest: “If one makes a more up-to-date examina- 
tion of matters that have been put into effect, 
according to the covenant of the Supreme Ancestor 
no one except members of the Liu clan should be 
made king’” (or “no one not of the Liu clan 
...”). Such a sentence contains what might be 
called a dangling protasis (or a false apodosis) ; 
this inevitably results from the use of a verb of 
perception or cognition (here kuan) in an absolute 
manner, followed by a wholly independent state- 
ment. A way of avoiding this effect is to insert 
such a clause as “ we find that” in brackets after 
the opening clause of this passage.® Perhaps Dubs’ 
“there is” is an attempt to solve this problem, 
but, as it is misleading in other respects, it cannot 
be regarded as an acceptable “ solution.” 

On p. 178 a passage is rendered by Prof. Dubs as 
follows: 


The Spring and Autumn [in Mr. Tso’s Commen- 
tary] praises him. It approves [the fact that] he, 
a subject, was entirely devoted [to his prince] and 
therefore refused [a reward for] his services, [but] 
the prince knew his subject, and accordingly re- 
warded him. 


This can be revised in such a way as to yield a 


® Cf. The opening words of the Yao tien, Ta-Yii mo and 
Kao-yao mo chapters of the Shu ching (probably imi- 
tated in the presumably spurious opening lines of the 
Shun tien): jo chi ku Ti-Yao yiieh Fang-hsiin» (ete., 
mutatis mutandis). Here jo expressly indicates a condi- 
tion and is followed by a verb expressing the mental act 
of examining, but no parallel conclusion appears; hence 
the various translators (Legge, Couvreur, Karlgren) all 
insert a clause such as the “we find that” supplied by 
Legge (Chinese Classics, 5 vols., in 8. London, Oxford 
and Shanghai: 1865-95. Chinese reprint, 1939. 3, 15). 
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version both simpler and more faithful to the 
original : 

The Spring and Autumn praises him. It accepts 
the fact that he as a subject was loyal in the ex- 
treme, and therefore refused [a reward for] his 
services; while the prince knew his subject, and 
therefore brought his reward to completion. 


The reference to the Tso chuan might well have 
been placed in a footnote. 

Some other questionable points follow in order 
of appearance. On p. 176 Prof. Dubs gives “ when 
services are measureless” for kung wang yiian.® 
This interpretation appears to be based on a defini- 
tion of yiian as liang,! “measure.” Thus Wang 
Hsien-ch‘ien, who attributed this definition to 
Wang Nien-sun, concluded that “ meritorious 
deeds without measure” (wu-liang chih kung ®) 
were intended.*® While this translation happens to 
make good sense in the context of the present 
passage, it depends upon a value for yiian which 
is quite remote from its basic meaning. The gloss 
on this sentence by Yen Shih-ku seems to provide 
a sufficient key to the meaning of this expression: 
“ wu-yiian™ means ‘not to be able to fathom the 
original source of something’” (pu k‘o tse ch%t 
pen-yiian yeh').** There are numerous precedents 
for yiian preceded by a word expressing negation, 
notably in the J7uai-nan-tzu. In one of these cases 
wu-yiian® is explained as “ inexhaustible original 
source” (or, perhaps more exactly, “ original 
source whose limits cannot be attained ”).’* In 
another passage we read that “ the means whereby 
the good general is sure to be victorious is his con- 
stantly having knowledge of unfathomed source ” 
(pu-yiian chih chih!).* The expression, with 
slight graphic variation, also occurs in the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu fan-lu: “ He who acts as a prince of men 
grasps plans which have no fathomed source ” 
(wu-yiian chih lu*).* The alternation of wu and 
pu is accounted for by the fact that yiian can func- 


1° Ch‘ien-Han-shu pu-chu (Changsha, 1900; hereafter 
CHS), 99A, 14b-l5a. 

41 Ibid., 14b. 

12 Huai-nan-tzu (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), 8, 7a, com- 
mentary attributed to Hsii Shen. (On the problem of 
the commentaries on the Huai-nan-tzu see Eva Kraft in 
Monumenta Serica, 16 [1957], 195-96). In translating 
this and the preceding gloss I have not distinguished 
between pen-yiian and yiian-pen; the latter expression 
might be more literally rendered “ source-origin.” 

#8 Tbid., 15, 4b. See also ibid., 15, 10b. 

* Oh‘un-ch‘iu fan-lu (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), 6, 9a. 
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tion both as a noun and as a verb with the sense 
“to trace to the source, examine exhaustively,” a 
value registered by any good Chinese dictionary. 
The last two cases quoted are not far removed in 
meaning from the passage in Wang Mang’s bi- 
ography. One surmises that an uncanny power was 
suggested by the expression, which might thus 
apply not only to the remarkable qualities of ex- 
ceptional leaders but to their deeds as well, the 
results of such powers. 

On the negative side, it may be mentioned that 
Wang Hsien-ch‘ien did not say that Wang Nien- 
sun meant his definition of yiian to apply to the 
present passage; moreover, a close search of the 
Ch‘ing scholar’s comments on the Han shu does 
not disclose any evidence for such an association.” 

In this same sentence Dubs renders te! by “ vir- 
tuous conduct.” It is impossible to discuss this 
difficult term adequately here; and, indeed, the 
problems it raises doubtless imposed similar diffi- 
culties upon the translator, an awareness of which 
tends to disarm criticism. I would only suggest 
that it is generally well understood that te does 
not signify a form of conduct as much as a kind 
of inherent potentiality (magical, moral or both).** 
If this value is registered here the two parallel 
clauses become somewhat more meaningful: 
‘““When meritorious deeds are such that they lack 
a fathomable source . . . When inherent Virtue 
has no superior... .” This rendering could no 
doubt be greatly improved. The point is simply 
that the passage can be translated both more accu- 
rately and with greater regard for the semantic 
overtones of the word te. 

Also on p. 176 Prof. Dubs translates chiu hsi™ 


15 See the section on the Han shu in T‘u-shu tsa-chih¢ 
(Kuo-hsiieh chi-pen ts‘ung-shu ed., Shanghai, 1934). 
The definition appears to be absent from Wang Nien- 
sun’s work on the Kuang-ya as well; see Kuang-ya 
su-cheng4 (Ts‘ung-shu chi-ch‘eng ed., Shanghai, 1939). 
For further discussion of this passage see Chou Shou- 
ch‘ang, Han-shu chu-chiao-pue (Kuo-hsiieh chi-pen 
ts‘ung-shu, Shanghai, 1937), chiian 55, p. 964. Chou’s 
conclusion, that wang-yiian here designates “deeds 
which had nothing on which they might be based,” hence 
original, creative deeds, is interesting but ignores the 
precedents cited above, which argue strongly for the 
meaning indicated. 

16 See, e.g., A. Waley, The Way and Its wer (re- 
print, London, n.d., of ed. of 1934), pp. 31-52 and The 
Book of Songs (London, 1954), p. 346; also P. A. Bood- 
berg, “The Semasiology of Some Primary Confucian 
Concepts,” Philosophy East and West, 2 (1953), 31T- 
332, esp. 323-26. 
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by “nine distinctions,” following his earlier ren- 
dering of a portion of Han shu, 6.17 Hsi (or ssu®) 
is a verb of giving, characteristically used of an 
honorific gift from a great personage (the king 
or emperor) to a distinguished individual. It is 
just such gifts which are involved in the present 
ease. Accordingly, the normal value, “ bestowal, 
honorary gift, conferment,” is appropriate.’® 

The text on pp. 176-77 quotes from the T'so 
chuan, fourth year of Duke Ting, the passage in 
which a list of special gifts and privileges is con- 
ferred upon the state of Lu. Prof. Dubs follows 
Legge’s rendering in some cases and departs from 
it in others, showing that the present translation 
was arrived at critically. The translation of the 
expression pet wu° as “ appendages [of state] ” is 
a case of adopting Legge’s version with the simple 
addition of brackets.‘® I do not know how this 


rendering can be justified by the Chinese; nor is 
this expression exactly transparent in English. 
(Can “appurtenances ” have been originally in- 
tended by Legge, being subsequently corrupted in 
the process of printing’). In any case, it would 
be better to attempt a genuine translation of the 
language of the text, perhaps considering other 


instances of this term. 

Pei wu was typically used of ritual objects (e. g., 
the sacred utensils designated ming ch‘t? which 
were buried with the dead). In such cases we find 
descriptive sentences such as pet wu erh pu k‘o 
yung yeh, “ [these articles previously mentioned ] 


17 See History of the Former Han Dynasty, 2, 47. 

*®Ch‘i Ssu-ho noted the relationship between the hsi 
of chiu hsi and hsi as used in ancient Chou feudal prac- 
tice; see “ Chou-tai hsi-ming-li k‘ao,” f Yenching Journal 
of Chinese Studies, 32 (1947), 197-226, esp. 205-206. (This 
article was paraphrased and in part translated by John 
de Francis and E-tu Zen Sun, Chinese Social History. 
[Washington, D. C., 1956], pp. 37-54; see esp. p. 43). 

Hsi in this expression has given rise to some wobbly 
renderings. Thus Sargent in virtually every case em- 
ployed what may seem a description rather than a trans- 
lation: “ Awards of Imperial Favor” (Wang Mang, 
pp. 110, 128, 135 et passim). Stange, on the other hand, 
vacillated between “ Auszeichnungen ” and “ Belohnun- 
gen” (Monographie, pp. xxxvi, 45, 62) and in one case 
(ibid., p. 67) even gave “ Belohnungen (Auszeichnun- 
gen).” T. S. Tjan (Po hu t‘ung. 2 vols., Leiden, 1949- 
52, pp. 25, 37 et passim) adopted Dubs’ “nine distinc- 
tions.” Hightower’s “nine [imperial] presents” (Han 
shih wai chuan. Cambridge, Mass., 1952, p. 268, fn.) 
appears to be an improvement over all of these. 

For discussions of the Nine Bestowals see references in 
C. S. Goodrich, JAOS, 78 (1958), 45, n. 22. 

** See Legge, Classics, 5, 750 and 754. 
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are completely prepared objects and yet they may 
not be used.” *° In these passages, then, pet wu 
meant that the objects in question were complete 
in every respect; yet, as a matter of fact, the term 
is associated with ritual objects not for ordinary 
use. Granet was perhaps right in asserting that 
pet in such expressions as this, where ritualistic 
overtones were clearly present, signified totality, 
plenitude, perfection, and the like.* In the 
present text, with its calculated use of magico- 
moral ideas and classical precedents, it can prob- 
ably be assumed that such overtones were intended 
to be felt. Something, then, like “ perfected ob- 
jects ” or “objects furnished in complete form,” 
with references to sources such as those noted 
above, would surely convey something meaningful 
to the reader, which the Legge-Dubs version fails 
to do. 


The expression which immediately follows, tien- 
ts‘e,, is rendered by “[a ducal] code and insti- 
tutes,” again an enigmatic choice. Here Dubs de- 
parts from Legge to his own disadvantage. Legge, 
probably basing himself on the sub-commentary of 
K‘ung Ying-ta, gives “the tablets of historical 
records.” *? It is a question in the original of 
definite honorific gifts conferred on the state of 
Lu. I would suggest that the concrete value of 
ts‘e must be realized, as it is in Legge’s version: 
hence, something like “bamboo slips inscribed 
with the code” (or “canon,” ete.) .*° 


Another questionable point occurs within this 
same quoted list of gifts and privileges, namely, 
the translation of shih® as “ [Grand] Astrologer ” 


20 See Couvreur, Li ki (2 vols., Paris, 1950), 1, 208- 
209 and Pu-hu t‘ung (Pao-ching-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu ed.) 
3B, 5b, tr. by Tjan, Po hu t‘ung, p. 558. 

21 See Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne (2 vols., 
Paris, 1926), pp. 95-96, fn. and p. 489, fn.; and La 
polygynie sororale et le sororat dans la Chine féodale 
(Etudes sociologiques sur la Chine, Paris, 1953), pp. 46- 
47 and fn., ibid. See Couvreur, 2, 318-321 for pei used 
of the perfection of ritual objects. Note also the com- 
ment of Fu Ch‘ien (fl. A.p. 180), quoted by K‘ung 
Ying-ta, Tso-chuan chu-su, 54, 16a-b (in Ch‘ung-k‘an 
Sung-pen Shih-san-ching chu-su fu chiao-k‘an-chi, wood- 
block ed. of 1826. Subsequent references to the classics 
with commentaries and sub-commentaries [chu-su] indi- 
cate this edition). 

22 Classics, 5, 754; Tso-chuan chu-su, 54, 16b. 

23Tt looks as if Prof. Dubs had here followed too 
literally the explanation of Tu Yii, which reads: “ tien- 
ts‘e was a regulation (or ‘ institute’) of the Spring 
and Autumn period” (Ch‘un-ch‘iu chih chih®). See 
Tso-chuan chu-su, 54, 16a. 
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(p. 177). Presumably Dubs followed Yen Shih- 
ku’s suggestion that the four officers each desig- 
nated by one character here may in each case be 
understood as having ¢‘at prefixed to their titles; 
hence ¢‘ai-shih..** (1t may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that this proposal would obviously be impossi- 
ble in the case of t‘ai-tsung," which was the temple- 
name of a deceased emperor of the reigning dy- 
nasty, Hsiao-wen ti. The others—t‘ai-shih, t‘ai- 
chu,” and t‘ai-pu*—-are mentioned, to be sure, in 
the Hlan shu treatise on officials. All these expres- 
sions, including (‘ai-tsung, may be found in the 
Li chi**). 

If it were granted that ¢‘ai-shih (or t‘ai-shih- 
ling*) was intended here and that, as Wang Kuo- 
wei asserted,*® this officer was in charge of astro- 
nomical and ealendrical (but not historical) mat- 
ters in Han times. a case might be made for 
“functional” translation as “ Astrologer” or 
“ [Grand] Astrologer.” However, even leaving out 
of account the meaning of the word shth, it seems 
to me extremely doubtful whether any officer so 
designated could be assigned these functions with 
confidence in the light of the periods indicated by 
the relevant texts. The Tso chuan passage quoted 
by Chang Sung is entered in that chronicle under 
the year 506 B.c., but this passage itself refers to 
the founding of the state of Lu at the time of 
Chou Kung, presumably about 550-600 years 
earlier. Chang Sung’s use of this material ob- 
viously involved conscious archaism. The matter 
is, therefore, extremely complex, and the use of a 
Ilan period value for shih is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Probably Legge’s “ historiographer” sug- 
gests something too precise or too specialized, 
which cannot be supported unequivocally by pres- 
ent knowledge: but it is going to another extreme 
to adopt Chavannes’ “grand astrologue” here, 
where widespread chronological references do not 
permit so specific a decision on an official’s func- 
tions.**7 Where such circumstances as these forbid 
a clear delineation of these functions it is doubly 
desirable to stick to translation of the exact lan- 

** CHS, 99A, lia. 

*5Tbid., 19A, 6b and Couvreur, Li ki, 1, 87-88. On 
T‘ai-tsung as a Han temple-name see Dubs, Hist., 2, 308. 

2° See his T‘ai-shih-kung hsing-nien k‘ao.. Kuan-t‘ang 
chi-lin, 11, 8a and 17a (in Hai-ning Wang Ching-an 
Hsien-sheng i-shu, latest pref. d. 1936). 

Legge, Classics, 5, 754 and Chavannes, Les 
Se-ma Ts‘icn (5 vols., Paris, 


*7 See 
mémoires historiques de 
1895-1905), 1, ix-xii. 
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guage of the text. I would suggest something like 
“ recorder ” or “ scribe,” with a note indicating the 
full range of possible values that has been sug- 
gested for this word.** 

Perhaps Prof. Dubs had a second thought on 
this point and failed to change “ [Grand] As- 
trologer ” through an inadvertence. On p. 210 he 
twice gives “ Office of Recording ” for shih kuan¥ 
in passages where this office is accompanied by the 
same other three offices as are mentioned in the 
passage on p. 177 (i.e. tsung-kuan, chu-kuan, 
pu-kuan). 


On p. 184 the rendering of tsung-ch‘en? as “ ex- 


emplary subject” raises a problem that has ap- 
peared in other cases, particularly with tsung as a 
noun.** It seems to me that the sense “ exem- 
plary ” is a bit remote from the basic sense of 
isung. viz., “ ancestor, esp. as object of cult; pa- 
triarch.” The meaning “to respect, reverence ” 
was at an early time connected with this basic 
value.*° The standard explanation of the expres- 
sion tsung-ch‘en by Yen Shih-ku bears this out. 
The T‘ang commentator asserted that this term 
means “‘honored and looked up to by later 


28 Among others, archivist, soothsayer, tally-keeper in 
archery contests, secretary, official. It is difficult to 
escape the persistent relationship to writing, books, and 
records, and also the relationship to the early graph 
for shihi (identical forms on Yin bones, which persist 
in some early Chou bronze inscriptions). See Chu Fang- 
p'u, Chia-ku-hsiieh wen-tzu-pieni (2nd printing, Shang- 
hai, 1934), 3, 9b-12b. An earlier discussion occurs in 
O. Franke, “ Der Ursprung der chinesischen Geschicht- 
schreibung,” Sitzuwngsb. der preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 
phil.-hist. Klasse, 1925, pp. 276-309; see esp. pp. 277-293. 
For a brief summary see opinions noted by F. Jager, 
“Der heutige Stand der Schi-ki-Forschung,” AM, 9 
(1933), 21-37, esp. pp. 25-26, fn. The interpretation of 
the archaic graph for shih* as a tally-holder for 
archery scoring is vividly set forth in Creel, The Birth 
of China (New York, 1937), pp. 139-140; see also Chu 
Fang-p‘u, 3, 10a-lla for sources and discussion of this 
point. Burton Watson’s recent book, Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, 
Grand Historian of China (New York, 1958), also 
touches on this matter (p. 70). On the general question 
of the meaning of t‘ai-shih (and t‘ai-shih-ling, t‘ai-shih- 
kung) n.b. Watson’s title and discussion on pp. 70-75 
and 204-205. 

2° Notably in temple-names, where the -tsung element 
has been represented by “ Exemplar”; see, e.g., Hist., 
2, 308. Dubs elsewhere credited the late Prof. Duyvendak 
with suggesting “ Exemplar” in this usage; see “ Chi- 
nese Imperial Designations,” JAOS, 65 (1945), 30, n. 14. 

%° See, e.g., Cheng Hsiian’s (d. A.p. 200) comment on 
tsung, Li-chi chu-su, 34, 10b; also Chung-hua ta-tzu-tien, 
s. v. tsung, definition 2 (tsun,! “ to honor, venerate”’). 
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generations.’ Therefore [such persons] are called 
tsung-ch‘en*.” ** Prof. Dubs adduced this com- 
ment in a footnote on p. 184 but without, I think, 
attaching to the phrase “later generations” the 
force that Yen Shih-ku must have intended. These 
words were surely meant to be significant where a 
term meaning “ ancestor ” was expressly involved. 
Note also the context of the present case, which 
asserts that certain worthy ministers “ while living 
had great rewards, and on their death they were 
regarded as tsung-ch‘en.” 

In this same footnote Prof. Dubs wrote as fol- 
lows: 

Chang Yen . . . states, “A tsung subject has 
performed signal services and becomes a duke of 
the first class, whom the state takes as an exemplar 
[kuo so tsung che*].”** This ancient usage justi- 


fies the translation of tsuwng in imperial temple 
names by the word “ exemplar.” 


I must say that this justification does not strike 
me forcefully. We have here the task of trans- 
lating a word, not describing a usage; indeed, we 
begin to arrive at a just understanding of the 
usage only through the exact language in which 
that usage is recorded. Many readers will feel a 


certain circularity in Prof. Dubs’ reasoning here, 
as well as an inclination to put the cart before 
the horse. If, in translating the comment of 
Chang Yen, one treats tsung as “to revere as an 
ancestor or patriarch,” one gets a value both suit- 
able in context and rigorously within the im- 
mediate range of meaning of the word tsung; 
secondly, applying this value to the text at hand, 
one is able to avoid the danger of justifying a 
certain rendering by finding that same value in 
another place, where its “‘ presence ” is not criti- 
cally accounted for. In addition to this question 
of method, there is the matter of specific semantic 
appropriateness. I cannot agree that in the par- 
ticular case of temple names we are justified in 
making such a hasty departure from the ideas 
normally associated with the word tsung. An 
object of the imperial ancestral cult was not a 
mere exemplar (i. e., an ideal model or archetype). 
The specific familial and religious import of tsung 
ought to be respected, above all in a religious title. 


Probably few will quarrel with “subject ” for 


** CHS, 39, 13b. 

*48 Romanized Chinese within brackets in quoted mate- 
rial indicates the presence of characters without tran- 
scription in the quotation. 
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ch‘en in this expression. Yet ch‘en, both typically 
and in this case, does not refer to the class of 
subjects in general, but only to that extremely 
small number who served the sovereign in the 
capacity of high officials.6* “ Servant ” is probably 
closer to the original meaning of the word, being 
particularly apt in cases where an official is ad- 
dressing the throne. (“Servant ” is used in such 
cases by Dubs; see Hist., 3, 197). The word might 
be capitalized to indicate the somewhat special way 
in which the English word is used. Hence the 
suggestion “ Servants venerated as patriarchs ” for 
tsung-ch‘en. 

Prof. Dubs’ rendering of chiu ming *” on p. 202 
as “the nine conferments ” involves several diffi- 
culties. Some aspects of the entire problem here 
are admittedly perplexing, and might form the 
subject of a very long discussion, for which this 
is not the appropriate occasion. However, a few 
points cannot be passed by. First, ming does not 
mean “ conferment, to confer.” The texts cited in 
favor of this value are not convincing in this 
respect. One is a passage from an “ ancient text ” 
(ku-wen) chapter of the Shu ching, which prob- 
ably did not exist during the Han period. Even 
if it did exist, the text does not prove Prof. Dubs’ 
point.** The earliest text cited as authority for 
ming with the sense “conferment” is the T'sai- 
shu** ode of the Shih. But here, while the poem 
is presumably genuine and early, the interpreta- 
tion is not necessarily that given by Legge, upon 
which Dubs here relies. It is worth mentioning 
that Legge’s translation is again somewhat forced 
and that it is here accompanied by a note of apolo- 
getic tone. In this case Karlgren rendered ming 


32 Note that in the passage quoted immediately above 
(see n. 31) tsung-ch‘en is predicated of Hsiao Ho and 
Ts‘ao Ts‘an, two of Han Kao-tsu’s famous assistants. 

33 To do this it is necessary for ming to be interpreted 
according to Legge’s version (Classics, 3, 379), where 
shen nai fu ming™ is rendered, “ Be carefully observant 
of your robes and various other symbols of your appoint- 
ment” (italics are Legge’s). But this might be better 
translated, without going beyond the text, “ Be carefully 
observant in undertaking your appointment,” or “ ... 
in submitting to the mandate,” employing a well at- 
tested value for fu (verb) plus ming (object) found 
elsewhere, e.g., in a genuine chapter of the Shu, the 
Shao kao; see Classics, 3, 429. K‘ung Ying-ta (Shang- 
shu chu-su, 13, 26b) suggested that the chiu-ming were 
referred to by the doubtful passage. This association is 
interesting, but it is quite late and in any case does not 
provide a basis for the interpretation of ming as “ con- 
ferment.” 
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chih *4 quite otherwise, and in a normal, acceptable 
way: “gave them their charges”; and Waley’s 
version is in essential agreement with Karlgren’s.** 

These two cases (of which one is probably too 
late to be relevant for a text dated a. p. 5) actually 
illustrate the normal meaning of ming, viz., 
“order, decree, mandate; to order,” etc. A great 
deal has been written on this term; Fu Ssu-nien 
in particular devoted much pains and thought to 
it in his monograph Hsing-ming ku-hsiin pien- 
cheng,** and it has received attention from some 
of the acknowledged masters of the phonological 
study of the early language.** In none of these 
cases (nor in others, so far as I am aware) has a 
value been suggested for ming which departs 
fundamentally from the word’s normal semantic 
range. 

The Ch‘un-ch‘iu passages adduced by Dubs in 
this same note on p. 202 also fail to establish ming 
in the sense “to confer; conferment.” Again 
Legge’s renderings appear to have affected Dubs’ 
interpretation, with the distinction that Legge 
took ming, where it functions as the object of hsi,* 
“to bestow,” as referring to particular, unspecified 
gifts, whereas Dubs regarded it as a word meaning 
“conferment.” (The redundancy of this char- 
acteristic hei... ming construction, as so inter- 
preted, should not be ignored. Few are likely to 
believe that the otherwise terse Ch‘un-ch‘iu merely 
meant “bestowed conferments” in these cases). 


*4 Legge, Classics, 4, 403. The line t‘ien-tzw ming 
chih® is translated, “ And the son of Heaven gives them 
badges of his favor.” Observe Legge’s note: “ [ming 
chiho] in 1. 6 is better taken as in the translation, I 
think, than as meaning ‘delivers charges to them,’ 
though those charges would also be accompanied with 
tokens of favor.” For Karlgren’s version see The Book 
of Odes (Stockholm, 1950), p. 176; for Waley’s see The 
Book of Songs, p. 186. 

°° Fu’s work originally appeared as no. 5, series B 
in the monograph series of the Academia Sinica., Inst. of 
History and Philology, 1940. It was reprinted in this 
same form in 1947 and was also reproduced in the 
author’s collected works, Fu Meng-chen Hsien-sheng chi,? 
Taipei, 1952. See, in this last ed., pp. 7-78, passim. On 
the graph and its early phonetic and semantic values see 
Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, BMFEA, 29 (1957), 
nos. 823 and 762; P. A. Boodberg, “ Some Proleptical 
Remarks on the Evolution of Archaic Chinese,” HJAS, 
2 (1937), 329-372 (esp. p. 346, n. 41); and Fu, pp. 7-11, 
20, 26, 77-78 et passim. 

The idea of a solemn command or decree laid upon a 
subject by a superior is primary (n.b. the human figure 
on bended knees apparently depicted in the archaic form 
of [ ]9). 


In these three cases Legge arrived at his render- 
ings only by adding elements not present in the 
text, e. g., “ symbols of investiture,” “symbols of 
favor,” ete. (My italics. It is, perhaps, representa- 
tive of the confusion brought about by this con- 
struction that Legge, on two occasions, should have 
italicized not “symbols ” but “ of investiture,” as 
if ming meant “symbol” **). It is quite sufficient 
to take ming here in the sense of “ mandate ” 
where by “mandate” is meant the royal order 
authorizing the investiture of a feudal lord. If it 
is suggested that something more concrete must 
have been intended, then ming may perhaps be 
regarded as standing for ts‘e ming,®* the written 
mandate issued by the king to his vassals.** In any 
case I do not think that these passages should be 
so construed as to yield the unusual and unneces- 
sary value “ conferment ” for ming. 

A definite authority, of a kind, for ming in the 
sense of “to give, confer” might have been found 
in the Kung-yang chuan, which says of ming in 
this usage, “it is the additional granting to us of 
vestments” (chia wo fu yeh*).°® Needless to 
say, the Kung-yang chuan was not intended as a 
philological commentary; it was designed not so 
much to explain the meanings of individual words 
as to set forth the ideas, broadly concerned with 
ritual and politics, of a certain school.*® This pas- 
sage would, therefore, be of value as indicating 
gifts that accompanied investiture, whose presence 
was implied by mention of the act of investiture, 
according to the Kung-yang school. But it could 
not be accepted at face value as a philological gloss 
on the word ming. 

There are other more or less serious errors in 


36 Classics, 5, 72, 227-229 and 364-366. 

*? Note that Couvreur, like Legge, felt the necessity to 
specify concrete gifts in these passages; see Tch‘ouen 
ts‘iou et Tso tchouan (3 vols., Ho kien fou, 1914), 1, 
130 and 443; and 2, 70. Tu Yii supposed that ming 
stood for ming-kuei,t the jade symbol of investiture, in 
two of these cases; see 7'so-chuan chu-su, 18, 1b and 26, 
18b. Again, ming-fus seems to have been understood 
by the translators in certain cases (cf. n. 33 above). 
Needless to say, all of this is speculation going beyond 
the text. 

°8 Kung-yang chu-su, 6, 5b. This was, perhaps, the 
basis for the explanation of a case of ming in the Kuo 
yii by Wei Chao (3rd century A.p.) as “ the additional 
granting of vestments of ordination” (chia ming-fut) ; 
Kuo yii (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.), 10, 19a. 

5° See, e. g., Maspero, La Chine antique (Paris, 1927), 
pp. xii and 577; and K. Woo, Les trois théories poli- 
tiques du Tch‘ouen ts‘ieou (Paris, 1932), p. 7. 
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Prof. Dubs’ note on this subject. Thus he trans- 
lates the highly relevant and important Chou li 
passage on the chiu ming as follows: “‘ He uses 
the conferments in the nine rituals to correct the 
rankings of states’” (ichiu-i chih ming cheng 
pang-kuo chth wei%).*° Chiu-t chih ming simply 
refers to the special privileges that went with each 
grade of the nine-fold hierarchy described in this 
passage. I would suggest “ He uses the orders of 
the nine degrees of ceremonial propriety to regu- 
late the rankings of the border-lands and states,” 
“propriety ” being understood not only in its 
ordinary ethical meaning but also in the etymo- 
logical sense of that which belongs to, is proper to, 
a given person or thing.*t The latter value is 
especially appropriate in this passage; and the 
idea represented by this sense is well illustrated 
by the nine-fold schema which appears elsewhere 
in the Chou lt and is partially translated in this 
same note by Dubs.** In any case, it is necessary 
to avoid hypostasizing a group of “nine rituals ” 
where the text only means nine degrees of honor- 
able status certified by royal decree. 

In the enumeration of the first four of these 
nine “ conferments ” of the Chou li text Dubs con- 
sistently translates show* followed by an object as 
“investiture with” (office, robes, etc.). This is 
attributing too specific a value to this word. It 
also seems to me advisable to avoid the subject- 
predicate construction, with the relatively fixed 
relationship (however ambiguous) that it implies 
in English (“ The first conferment is investiture 
with office,” ete.). I would suggest rather, “ With 
the first order one received office.” 

In this same note (p. 202) Dubs also quotes the 
comment of Chang Yen (third century A. D.) stat- 
ing that the Nine Orders (chiw ming) were equiva- 
lent to the Nine Bestowals (chiu hst™). Since 
the matter is touched on, it might have been 
worthwhile to refer to the lengthy discussion of 
this point preserved in K‘ung Ying-ta’s sub-com- 
mentary on the Li chi. What remains of this one- 


“© Chou-li chu-su, 18, 18a; Biot, Le Tcheou-li ou rites 
des Tcheou (2 vols., Paris, 1891; reprinted, Peking, 
1940), 1, 428. 

“*See Boodberg, “Semasiology,” 330-332 (on the 
closely related it). On the value to be attached to 
“order” here see the discussion of “ order/ordination ” 
which appears below. 

* Chou-li chu-su, 21, la-4b; Dubs, Hist., 3, 202. Refer- 
ences to Biot’s complete translations of these passages 
are given by Dubs, ibid. 
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sided debate is chiefly a statement of the position 
of Cheng Hsiian (d. A. p. 200), namely, that these 
two nine-fold collections are quite separate. The 
famous classicist was concerned to refute the 
opinion of Hsii Shen (a. p. 30-124) on this point. 
Both the latter and Cheng Chung (more famil- 
iarly, Cheng Ssu-nung; d. a.p. 83) maintained 
the equivalence of the two categories.** Not only 
does this material incorporate views antedating 
that of Chang Yen by nearly two centuries but it 
also constitutes the single early argument on the 
subject (as opposed to a mere statement of opin- 
ion). The issue was occasionally discussed by later 
scholars, who clearly tended to favor the position 
taken by Cheng Hsiian.** It is natural enough to 
cite Chang Yen’s comment here, since it is quoted 
by Yen Shih-ku’s commentary on the Han shu.* 
However, this opinion is not accompanied by any 
supporting argument; moreover, the weight of 


** Li-chi chu-su, 1, 19b-20a. This passage is probably 
closely based on Cheng Hsiian’s refutation (pov) of 
Hsii Shen’s “ The Different Meanings of the Five Clas- 
sics ” (Wu-ching i-iv). An English translation of this 
passage occurs in C. S. Goodrich, The Nine Bestowals 
during the Han-Wei Period: A Study of a Ritual Dona- 
tion as a Prelude to Dynastic Change (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley, 1957), pp. 131-134. 
Hsii Shen’s and Cheng Chung’s views are merely stated 
here. Cheng Hsiian’s opposing argument is reproduced 
in some detail, but in the form of an indirect statement. 
(This manner of presentation may represent a judg- 
ment of K‘ung Ying-ta in favor of Cheng Hsiian. The 
special prestige enjoyed by Cheng Hsiian in classical 
scholarship was conspicuous during the T‘ang. See R. 
P. Kramers, “Conservatism and the Transmission of 
the Confucian Canon. A T‘ang Scholar’s Complaint,” 
Journal of Oriental Studies, 2 [1955], 119-132). Hsii 
Shen’s work existed in Sui-T‘ang times; see Sui shu, 
Po-na ed., 32, 28a. It was lost during the Sung and 
could only be partially reconstituted by the Ch‘ing 
scholar Ch‘en Shou-ch‘i. The work, with many notes 
and frequent quotations from Cheng Hsiian’s critique, 
appears in Ch‘en’s Wu-ching i-i su-cheng*; see Huang- 
Ch‘ing ching-chieh (Hsiieh-hai t‘ang ed., supplementary 
printing of 1860), chiian 1248-1250. See Ch‘en’s preface, 
1248, la-2b for bibliographical details; for this passage, 
see 1250, 16a-18a. 

44 See, e. g., the argument of the T‘ang scholar, Yang 
Shih-hsiin, Ku-liang chu-su, 5, 3b-4a; the opinion of the 
twelfth century scholar, Lo Pi, slightly elaborated by 
his son, Lo Pfingy (Lu shih, Fa huiz sec., 5,8a-b. The 
original preface dated 1170; latest pref. of this ed. 
1611); and the pithy statement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury litterateur, Yiian Mei, Sui-yiian sui-piaa (Chung- 
hua t‘u-shu-kuan, Shanghai, 1913), 17, 10b-lla. Yang’s 
argument is translated in Goodrich, Bestowals, pp. 135- 
137. 

*° CHS, 99A, 2la. 
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Chinese critical opinion, including some well- 
reasoned discussions of this very point, favors the 
contrary position. Finally, this comment lacks 
even the merit of being among the earliest in the 
field, since at least three recorded opinions pre- 
ceded it. 'Thus this is a case where the citing of a 
single terse comment on a controversial matter 
leaves the reader with a distinctly misleading 
impression. 

Some texts not mentioned by Dubs which prob- 
ably bear on the development of the Nine Orders 
are those passages in the 7T’so chuan which men- 
tion a series of one to three “orders” (ming). 
Significantly, the second in this series is normally 
represented not by erh ming,** but by tsai ming," 
as in the Chou li passage translated by Dubs in his 
note.*® Presumably this hierarchy of “ orders ” or 
“ ordinations ” existed in later Chou times and 
was further elaborated in the schematic manner 
typical of the rites literature, especially the 
Chou li.** 

In the case of the expression chiu ming chih 
hsi®™ (Dubs, Hist., 3, 204 and 208) it seems likely 
that Wang Mang’s advisers deliberately sought to 
combine two different but related traditions, one 
concerned with the series of bestowals, the other 
with the series of orders or ordinations. In any 
case, it is, of course, certain that the Nine Be- 
stowals were understood by this term.*® But the 
ambiguity of the expression may be noted: either 
* Bestowals of the Nine Orders (Ninth Order) ” 
or “ The Nine Bestowals of Ordination ” is possi- 
ble, a fact not noted by any of the three trans- 
lators. (Admittedly the separation of numeral and 
the noun it modifies is awkward in the latter case. 
On the other hand, this version expresses more 


*° See Legge, Classics, 5, 223, 614 and 637. Distinc- 
tive clothing apparently went with these three grades 
(ibid., 341). 

**Ch‘i Ssu-ho brought out the relationship between 
the “bestowing of the mandate” (hsi minga>) of the 
Chou rite of feudal investiture, the various Late Chou 
(or early Han) collections of “orders,” and the Nine 
Bestowals. See Chou-tai hsi-ming-li k‘ao, pp. 205-207. 
Tz‘u hai (s.v. ming-fus) appears to assume a continu- 
ous development between the ming of the feudal period 
(ming-fu of the Ts‘ai ch‘i Ode, no. 178) and the nine- 
fold orders of the Chou li. 

**H. Miyakawa touched on this point in the course 
of two excellent works, his book, Kan rikuché-shi kenkyi 
(Tokyo, 1956), p. 82 and an article, Zenjé ni yoru dché 
kakumei no tokushitsu,» Téhdédgaku, 11 (Oct., 1955), 


50-58: see p. 53. 
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properly the sense of “ Nine Bestowals” which 
must be intended here, as the gifts are presently 
awarded in this very text; and it is strongly sug- 
gestive of the investiture formula, hsi . . . ming, 
an obviously valuable precedent for the Wang 
Mang donation). Prof Dubs’ choice of words 
results in “the distinctions for the nine confer- 
ments ” here, which seems quite wide of the mark. 


The utility of “ order/ordination ” for ming will 
by now have become fully apparent. These values 
have the merit of applying equally in the senses of 
“ decree ” and “honorific hierarchy ”; moreover, 
“ordination ” will suggest the act or process by 
which honor and authority devolved from higher 
to lower, as ming in these cases normally requires.*® 

In his footnote on p. 203 Prof. Dubs translates 
from Cheng Hsiian’s commentary on the Chou li 
as follows: “Their state and households (kuo- 
chia) is [sic] where the prince and his followers 
dwell [kuo chih so chii]." It means the square 
which is their [capital] city.” The quoted mate- 
rial is enough to show that “household of the 
state” is more appropriate here; the four words 
quoted above were intended, after all, to explain 
kuo-chia.*° As the text says nothing of princes and 
followers, a consistent translator should be ex- 
pected to provide brackets. A smoother rendering 
would be, “‘ The household of the state, that is the 
dwelling-place of the [prince of the] state, means 
the square of the [capital] city.” °° 

On p. 204 Prof. Dubs explains the expression 
hsii chi®? in a footnote. It might have been well, 
however, if he had pointed out that only hsi 
appears in the text; the two-character phrase is 
Yen Shih-ku’s doubtless correct amplification,® but 
this is not made clear to the reader. The text is, of 
course, at hand, but the commentary is not, and 
the hasty reader will certainly suppose that Dubs’ 
note here bears directly on the text, as do the usual 
footnotes explaining Chinese phrases. Presumably 
this resulted from an inadvertence. As to the in- 
terpretation, the idea of “humbling oneself” 
ought, I think, to have received more explicit 


*® Note the derivation of both “order” and “ ordina- 
tion” (L. ordinem). The ordinal, hierarchical sense 
appears in certain suggestive ecclesiastical usages, 
among others the nine orders (ordines) of the angelic 
hierarchy; see article “ Angel” by H. Pope, The Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York, 1913), 1, 478. 

°° Chou-li chu-su, 21, lb. 

*t CHS, 994A, 2la. 
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recognition, together with the translator’s “ to pay 
close attention.” °* 


On p. 210 the value of the word shu ®4 seems to 
be considerably stretched. The term is here fol- 
lowed by several words denoting offices, and the 
translation would impart the thought that Wang 
Mang received “the insignia of having an Office 
of [Superintendancy over] his Clan,” ete. (my 
italics). This is doubtful for shu, especially in this 
position. More likely Wang Mang simply received 
the privilege of setting up the officials here desig- 
nated, shu perhaps emphasizing the division of 
offices and functions (as in pu-shu®"). Hence he 
received the privilege of “ disposing severally ” the 
four offices named. 

On p. 210 Prof. Dubs provides a useful foot- 
note on the expression na-pi** in which he trans- 
lates some of the more important early comments 
on this puzzling term. Two sentences seem to me 
to be rendered doubtfully here. The comment of 
Meng K‘ang reads as follows: na, nei yeh; wet tso 
tien chi chi wei pi, pu shih lu yeh,** which Dubs 
translates, “[Na]*" is [nei].8% It means to make 
an opening at the junction of two walls in the 
basement of his mansion (tien), and make a stair- 
case, so as not to cause [the staircase] to be ex- 
posed to the sky.” I suggest rather, “ Na means 
‘within’ (or ‘ place within’). This means to dig 
out the edge of the base of the hall so as to make a 
stairway and thus not permit exposure to the ele- 
ments.” °° The expression “of two walls” seems 
unwarranted and probably misleading here, while 
“mansion ” appears to be a poor choice for tien, 
which here as elsewhere probably represents the 
elevated audience-hall. 


The comment of Ju Shun reads k‘o tien chi 1 
wei pi, i yu liang p‘ang, shang hsia an yeh.” Dubs 
translates, “The basement of the mansion (tien) 
is cut into to make a staircase in order to have 
comfort on both sides, above and below [in climb- 
ing to the main floor].” This is awkward as well 
as grammatically improbable. The words supplied 
in brackets become unnecessary if shang and hsia 
are taken as verbs: “ They cut into the base of the 
hall so as to make a stairway. Since thus there 
were two sides, ascending and descending were 


52 See citations in Tz‘u hai and Tz‘u yiian. Stange 
brought out these two complementary ideas and also 
clearly distinguished text and commentary in his note 
on this passage; see Monographie, p. 68. 

* CHS, 99A, 23a. 
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made easy.” ** It likewise becomes easy to visu- 
alize what the commentator is getting at here: the 
void created by cutting away a section of the base 
of the hall was naturally bounded by vertical sur- 
faces. These became “sides” which might be 
leaned on for support by someone using the stairs, 
a possibility which did not exist in the case of the 
normal exterior stairway. 

In a footnote on p. 211 Dubs provides a useful 
summary of the ancient sources for the Nine 
Bestowals. Some corrections and additions may 
be mentioned. Dubs unaccountably includes Ho 
Hsiu’s quotation of the Li-wei Han-wen-chia* as 
an independent source, having already cited this 
list in one of the editions of the Han-wen-chia 
reconstituted by Ch‘ing scholarship. On the 
other hand, the list in the Po-hu tung (prob- 
ably likewise a quotation of this apocryphon 
on rites) is not mentioned; the statements which 
accompany this list have recently served as a 
focal point for a lively discussion of the chro- 
nology of the Po-hu t‘ung.**> What appears to be 
an independent list is quoted by K‘ung Ying-ta 
from the “Explanation of the Kung-yang” 
(Kung-yang shuo*’). As the T‘ang commentator 
observed, the order of gifts differs from that found 
in quotations of the Han-wen-chia list.5* In its 
unusual placement of the Vermilion Door and the 
Inner Stairway this text agrees with the list which 
appears in the 7“ung-tien™.®? Lo P‘ing>® con- 
sidered this last to be a version of the Kung-yang 
shuo and to be “incorrect,” a statement which 
again suggests the independent nature of this 
text.°® This list undoubtedly represents another 
version of the Bestowals, almost certainly of pre- 
T‘ang date, its title suggesting one of the Han 


54 Tiu-ch‘en-chu Wen-hsiian (Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an), 35, 
37a. I hope to treat the problem of na-pi separately 
in the near future. 

55 See Tjan, Po hu t‘ung, pp. 25-29 and 504. As this 
author points out (p. 25, fn.), the compilers of the 
Po-hu t‘ung appear to have intended a quotation of the 
Han-wen-chia, although the form of the title cited is 
misleading. This is also the case in the quotations of 
the Han-wen-chia by Ho Hsiu and Fan Ning, which 
Dubs mentions: both merely say, “In The Rites there 
are the Nine Bestowals,” which are then listed; see 
Kung-yang chu-su, 6, 5b and Ku-liang chu-su, 5, 3b. 

56 Ti-chi chu-su, 1, 20a. 

57 See Chekiang shu-chii ed., 1896, 71, 9a-b. This text 
is subjoined to quotations from the Kung-yang chuan, 
but it does not seem to have been quoted by commenta- 
tors on that work. 

58 Tu-shih, Fa-hui sec., 5, 10b. 
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apocrypha. Another list, arranged in more typical 
order, is also found in the Lu shih (but this time 
in the main text), attributed by that work to 
“The Explanation of the Spring and Autumn ” 
(Ch‘un-ch‘iu shuo>>), probably one of the lost 
apocrypha produced in Han times.®® None of these 
lists is mentioned by Dubs. They are touched on 
here because of the sweeping statement by Prof. 
Dubs (p. 211, fn.), “ There are five ancient lists 
of these nine distinctions ” ; but plainly the matter 
is not as simple as he seems to suggest. 

It is perhaps owing to his commitment to hsif 
as “distinctions” that Prof. Dubs makes some 
further questionable statements in this footnote. 
Thus he observes that hst is explained by ssu® in 
the Kung-yang chuan, “but understood as ‘ dis- 
tinctions’ by Ho Hsiu and others.” By “ distinc- 
tions” Dubs apparently refers to the fact that 
Ho Hsiu, and after him the author of the Tang 
sub-commentary, Hsii Yen, used the graph [ ]** 
instead of [ |". Actually it is clear from Ho 
Hsiu’s comment following ssu," and from the com- 
ments of both these scholars which follow, that the 
two graphs were here used as if representing inter- 
changeable synonyms, or indeed the identical 
word. In reality it would appear that there was 
a word *sieg in Archaic Chinese which was most 
often represented graphically by [ ]"; occasionally, 
however, [ ]*f was used, and in certain cases (e. g., 
early inscriptions on bones and bronze vessels) the 
graph [ ]** without added “ signific ” element.* 
In the course of time the association of graphs and 
words became relatively fixed, with the exception 
that the word reconstructed by Karlgren *siek/ 
siek/hsi (represented in the script by [ ]®f), nor- 
mally used in the senses “tin” and “ pewter,” 
continued to be used in special cases (among them, 
chiu hsi, “ Nine Bestowals”) in the sense “ gift, 
to give,” especially from a superior to an inferior. 
In this function it was in effect identical with 
*siég/sie-/ssu, represented by [ ].® It was pre- 
sumably the normalization of the graph-to-word 


5° Tbid., 5, 8b. On the Ch‘un-ch‘iu shuo see K. Woo, 
Les trois théories politiques du Tch‘ouen-ts‘iou, p. 82. 

°° See Kung-yang chu-su, 6, 5a-b. 

* See Ch‘i Ssu-ho, Chou-tai hsi-ming-li k‘ao, p. 200 
and Karlgren, Grammata Serica Recensa, BMFEA, 29 
(1957), no. 850. Note numerous cases cited by Ch‘i 
(loc. cit.) showing interchangeability of the graphs for 
hsit and ssu. Ch‘i concludes, with Tuan Yii-ts‘ai, that 
the former graph was “loaned” to represent the word 
normally symbolized by the latter. 
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relationship, with the “ signific ” part of the graph 
indicating special fields of meaning, which seemed 
to require the Kung-yang chuan’s explanation of 
[ ]** by [ ]®. The passage cited is of the normal 
hst . . . ming construction used of the investiture 
rite. This is also precisely the case in the passage 
from the Chu-shu chi-nien, cited here by Dubs, 
where Legge himself translated, “'The king gave 
a charge to Yin Hwang-foo,” ®* but where Dubs 
finds another case of “ to grant distinctions.” 


A few words may be added here on the future 
history of the Nine Bestowals (touched on lightly 
by Prof. Dubs in this same footnote) and es- 
pecially on their significance, which he does not 
explain. To receive the Bestowals became tanta- 
mount to an announcement of intention to usurp 
the throne and establish a new dynasty. The rite 
continued to be performed until the founding of 
the T‘ang in 618 and its performance was sug- 
gested as late as the beginning of the Later Liang 
in 905.° 

At the top of p. 212 a short memorial is brought 
to a close by the clause so i chung kuo yeh,»4 trans- 
lated by Dubs “ ‘ [by all of which] his state would 
be made more honorable.’” “ By all of which (or 
at least “ by which ”) should certainly be removed 
from captivity within brackets here; so 7 is in the 
text. There is no “his” in the Chinese, and its 
presence before “state” in the translation fixes 
upon the latter word a strong expectation of the 
sense “condition.” The important question, how- 
ever, is can kuo alone mean “his state” here? I 
very much doubt it. When a memorial was pre- 
sented to the imperial throne, justification for the 
proposed action was sought in the presumed ad- 
vancement of national or imperial interests, the 
interests, in other words, of the state, which is all 
the text tells us here. Having listed several 
honorific privileges obviously intended to glorify 
Wang Mang, it would have been superfluous on 
the part of the author of this memorial to suggest 
that these honors further dignified “his state,” 
nor would this have constituted legitimate grounds 


®? Classics, 3, Prolegomena, p. 157. 

®3 See C. S. Goodrich, “ A Note on the Textual Criti- 
cism of the Formula for the Bow-and-Arrow Gifts in the 
Tso chuan,” JAOS, 78 (1958), 45-46, esp. references in 
n, 22, p. 45. Further qualification of what is there said 
of the function of the Bestowals (e. g., in regard to their 
diplomatic uses and employment by barbarian usurpers) 
may be found in ch. 8 of Goodrich, unpublished thesis 
(see ibid.). 
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for imperial action. On the other hand, to point 
out that these personal honors would redound to 
the greater glory of the state at large would come 
as a fitting climax to the argument.** The memo- 
rial, therefore, meant that the proposed measures 
were simply “a means whereby to dignify the 
state.” 

On p. 214 Prof. Dubs rendered mu i>® as “to 
turn towards correct principles.” But, properly 
speaking, mu does not mean merely “to turn to- 
wards.” The word is used not so much of actions 
as of feelings, and here probably indicates an 
alleged desire or yearning on the part of the bar- 
barians to conform with Chinese principles. “ To 
yearn for” the principle or quality designated by 
i, or even “to desire to imitate” this principle, 
comes, I think, closer to representing the specific 
meaning of the Chinese expression.® 

Immediately after this sentence the words 
Yiieh-shang shih! occur, rendered by Prof. Dubs, 
“A Yiieh-shang potentate.” This is an unlikely 
interpretation of shih. “The Yiieh-shang tribe ” 
would be better. 

On p. 215 a question of English arises in the 
translation of an followed by an indirect state- 


ment. Dubs gives, “I have examined that there 
are. ..”. Such unnatural English does not really 


“Sargent (Wang Mang, p. 137) translated kuo here 
somewhat freely, but in a manner which accords well 
with the general meaning of the text, as “ the dynasty.” 
Stange (Monographie, p. 74) took kuo as “das Reich,” 
and added in a footnote that regard for the security of 
Wang Mang was tantamount to concern for the security 
of the state (“die Sicherheit des Reiches”). Context 
suggests that prestige may have been more deeply 
involved here than security. 

* Prof. Dubs appears to have relied, in an over-literal 
manner, upon a modern reference work such as Tz‘u hai 
or Tz‘u yiian; his translation is a fairly close rendering 
of the definitions which appear in these works, s. v. 
mu-i. I do not find an ancient gloss on the expression 
itself, whose meaning was perhaps considered self- 
evident. But note Yen Shih-ku’s explanation of the 
passage containing mu-i in Ssu-ma Ch‘ien’s letter to 
Jen An: “ [Even] cowardly fellows know mu-i in their 
hearts” (CHS, 62, 23a). Chavannes also interpreted 
the expression as representing a feeling or impulse: 
“méme les laches se laissent entrainer par le désir de la 
justice . . .” (Mém. hist., 1, eexxxv). Several Japanese 
reference works explain mu-i (bogi) by shitau plus 
“correct Way ” or the like; see Dai kanwa jiten (Tokyo, 
1955-), 4555d, which is especially generous with cita- 
tions. Again something more subjective and more spe- 
cifie than “turn toward” is indicated. On i, a difficult 
word to translate, see Boodberg, “ Semasiology,” pp. 
330-332. 
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produce an effect of greater fidelity to the Chinese, 
and it is easily avoided, for example, by saying, 
“T have determined by examination that .. .”. 

On p. 216 a particularly unnecessary case of 
brackets occurs, where shth >» is translated “ for 
the first [time].” Far from resulting in greater 
exactitude, this use of brackets creates the opposite 
impression. The translator’s inclination toward 
excessive bracketing is again illustrated on this 
page, with the difference that the words within 
brackets are also quite needless, in English as in 
Chinese: “ [the planet] Mars was occulted by the 
moon.” 

Where such details ere worried over, and with 
none too happy results, it is somewhat surprising 
to encounter on this same page the clause chin tt 
fu yii ch‘un-ch‘iu»' translated, “ Now that the em- 
peror is rich in youthfulness,” without further 
comment. Literally, the predicate means “ rich in 
springs and autumns.” The interesting thing 
about this locution is that the years which lie 
ahead are referred to, not those which lie behind. 
In this the expression differs absolutely from simi- 
lar combinations of ch‘un-ch‘iu plus a word sug- 
gesting quantity or eminence, and in so doing it 
suggests an evaluation of the relationship of youth 
and age that is remarkable in a Chinese text.% 
Prof. Dubs’ translation is, of course, true to the 
general import of this clause. 

On the other hand, the role of these words in 
relation to context is somewhat misrepresented 
here. The passage is part of a memorial letter 
which has just reminded the court that, when 
King Ch‘eng was a youth, “the Duke of Chou 
acted as Regent.” Chin, then, cannot mean what 
the English “ Now that ” implies, as if the reign- 
ing emperor had just attained a new state requir- 
ing a new course of action. (Rather, the point to 
be made is that the Emperor P‘ing was still too 
young to rule in his own right). Instead, chin 
calls the reader’s attention to the immediate situa- 
tion, to which the foregoing tradition is held to 
apply. Hence, “... the Duke of Chou acted as 
Regent. In the present case, since the emperor is 
rich in [expectation of many] springs and au- 
tumns, it would be proper to order” (in effect) 
that Wang Mang likewise act as regent. 

A small point of diction on p. 216 may be men- 
tioned. This is translation of ch‘iin ch‘en®i by 


66 See cases of ch‘un-ch‘iu kao and ch‘un-ch‘iu ch‘ang sd 
cited by Dai kanwa jiten, p. 5456. 
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“various courtiers.” On the following page the 
same English word is used to render chu in chu 
kung,>* “various highest ministers.” <A distinc- 
tion would be desirable, especially as ch‘iin does 
not really mean “ various.” It would be better if 
ch‘iin were translated by such a collective term as 
“throng of ” (courtiers, etc.). 

On p. 253 chu ssu®! is translated “were exe- 
cuted and died.” “ Suffered death by execution ” 
would be acceptable English and at the same time 
reflect adequately the force of the Chinese words. 
(On p. 261 chu ssu is rendered simply “had... 
been executed ”). 

On this same page Ai Chang,>™ who submitted 
portents favoring Wang Mang, is introduced with 
the statement hAsiieh wen Ch‘ang-an," rendered 
by Dubs “had been doing elementary studying at 
Ch‘ang-an.” A modest course of study (hsiieh) 
and inquiry (wen) does not disclose to this writer 
any authority for “elementary ” here. Certainly 
this suggestion does not appear in the standard 
scriptural sources.** 

On p. 254 the Chinese text lists the two pro- 
phetic inscriptions placed by Ai Chang on the 
metal caskets he submitted to Wang Mang. The 
first reads t‘ien-ti hsing-hsi chin-kuei t‘u,>° ren- 
dered by Dubs (pp. 253-54), “ The design in the 
metal casket [with] the Seal of the Lord of 
Heaven’s Act.” In a footnote Prof. Dubs helpfully 
points out the relationship of the first four char- 
acters to the titles given to the imperial seals in 
Han times and recorded by Wei Hung; and he 
refers the reader to his own earlier treatment of 
this subject. His translations of the titles of the 
seals differ in one important respect. In the earlier 
translation (J/ist. of Former Han, 1, 56, fn.) 
Dubs took hsing-hst as a unit, “ Seal of .. . Com- 
mand.” But in the present case hsing is given a 
substantive role which seems to me highly doubtful 
in view of the rhythmic structure and the com- 
parable expressions pointed to indirectly by the 


®* See Legge, Classics, 2, 237 and 414 and I ching 
passage cited by Tz‘u hai, s.v. Chou Shou-ch‘ang, writ- 
ing about this passage, suggested that the sentence (i.e., 
necessarily its predicate) means “traveled away from 
home in order to study” (yu hsiiehae). The statement 
is presumably historically true of Ai Chang (here called 
Pao Chang*t), who was not a native of Ch‘ang-an, but 
it is unconvincing with regard to the term hsiieh-wen. 
See Han-shu chu-chiao-pu, p. 966. (Chou quoted the 
Hou-Han chi, where this graphic corruption, i.e., Pao 
for Ai, must be characteristic; see Hou-Han chi, 1, 4b, 
in Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.). 
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translator himself (huang-t‘ien hsing-hsi,>P huang- 
t‘ien hsin-hsi,>o ete.). I think Prof. Dubs’ in- 
terpretation of the seal titles as recorded by Wei 
Hung is applicable here, but prefer “ Executive 
Seal ” to “ Seal of Command ” for hsing-hsi. 

The distinction made here between the English 
prepositions “in ” and “with,” whereby the latter 
(but it alone) is placed within brackets, is lost on 
this reader. The Chinese construction is the same 
in either case, a normal instance of word order 
indicating the subordination of elements of mean- 
ing. Perhaps greater clarity would result from 
“The design in the metal casket [bearing] the 
Executive Seal of the Lord of Heaven.” 

A case might well be made for making “ design” 
(rendering ¢t‘u >") stronger or more specific. The 
word was characteristically used in Han times of 
prophetic or portentous “ designs,” as here. Many 
Chinese dictionaries (e. g., Tz‘u hai) recognize this 
as a distinct meaning, referring the reader to such 
expressions as f‘u-ch‘an.>’ This suggests the fact 
that the thing designated in such cases was not a 
mere design, but usually a written message of a 
politically prophetic nature, its title modeled upon 
the famous “river design” (ho-t‘wt) held by 
tradition to have been produced for Fu Hsi from 
the Yellow River. Since “design” does not by 
itself convey any such associations, an explanatory 
footnote would have been valuable here.*®* 

On p. 254 we also read that the document sub- 
mitted by Ai Chang proposed (or foretold) that 


** Stange (Monographie, p. 112) brings out in a 
general way the role of t‘u as a written communication 
between gods or spirits and men. The word t‘u was used 
repeatedly in the prophetic and apocryphal (ch‘an- 
wei) literature of the Han period, apparently both 
to indicate charts or diagrams illustrating particular 
texts and as a title for individual texts themselves. 
The matter has been discussed by Ch‘en P‘an in various 
of his works on these documents. See esp. Ch‘an-wei 
shih-ming.a» Academia Sinica, Inst. of Hist. and Philol., 
Bulletin, 11 (1947), 297-316 (esp. 303-316); and Lun 
ku ch‘an wei t‘u hou fu shu lu chih ch‘eng-wei,ai Hsiieh- 
shu chi-k‘an, vol. 3, no. 3 (Taipei, March, 1955), 39-51, 
esp. p. 49. (The relevant material in the first article 
was summarized by M. Kaltenmark in Han hiue, 2 
[Peking, 1949], 365). Dr. Ch‘en has also treated Wang 
Mang’s use of portents and prophetic documents of this 
same type (including the present case); see Ch‘in-Han 
chien chih so wei fu-ying lun-liieh.i Acad. Sin., Inst. 
of Hist. and Philol., Bulletin, 16 (1947), 1-67, esp. 28-41. 
The appearance of miraculous or divinely inspired books 
has, of course, many Judaeo-Christian parallels, among 
which one thinks of the tablets bestowed on Moses; cf. 
also the apocalyptic literature, including the introduc: 
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Wang Mang should become chen t‘ien-tzu,>" ren- 
dered by Dubs “ the actual Son of Heaven.” This 
seems to me pedestrian for chen, a word whose 
religious and magical overtones are both ancient 
and well attested. “ Real Son of Heaven” or 
(better) “True Son of Heaven” would at least 
begin to convey the connotations of chen here. 


Qn p. 255 at the bottom Dubs misconstrued a 
portion of Wang Mang’s proclamation declaring 
his establishment as True Son of Heaven. The 
passage beginning (in Dubs’ version) “'The Red 
Lord” should be compared with the late Prof. 
Duyvendak’s masterly explanation and translation 
in his review of Sargent’s version.*® It is im- 
possible for the outsider to know whether the 
failure to profit from Duyvendak’s construction of 
the passage (in print 1950) is owing only to the 
unavoidable lapse of time in press or whether Prof. 
Dubs saw this interpretation and rejected it.*° 
The latter view is difficult to credit, so convincing 
is Duyvendak’s analysis. In any case, the version 
of Stange is substantially in agreement with Duy- 
vendak’s, so far as the general construction is con- 
cerned, and Dubs might well have profited from 
consulting it alone. 

One point which struck this reader forcibly only 


tion to Revelation. The importance attached to these 
books by Wang Mang (and also by Kuang-wu ti) sug- 
gests a Roman analogy, the tradition connecting the 
Sibylline Books with Tarquin the Proud. 

°° TP, 40 (1950-51), 225-226. The Chinese text, Sar- 
gent’s and Stange’s translations, and Duyvendak’s in- 
terpretation are printed together for the convenience of 
the reader. Stange’s version is virtually correct, while 
Prof. Dubs, like Sargent, misinterpreted the two pre- 
posed objects, with their elaborate modifiers. One ele- 
ment in Duyvendak’s interpretation seems at least 
debatable, namely his placing “Kao Huang-ti” in 
apposition to “the Red Emperor.” I think Stange’s 
interpretation here is quite possible, interpolating an 
“and” between the two expressions. If there is a case 
of apposition (or what might be called weak predica- 
tion) it would appear to involve lingsk; hence, “ The 
Red Emperor, the sacred essence (ling) of the Supreme 
August Lord of the [ruling] clan of Han... ,” rather 
then Duyvendak’s “ The spirit of the Red Emperor, Kao 
Huang-ti of the Han dynasty ... ,” which does not 
appear to make as good sense. 

*° Note Dubs’ acknowledgement (Hist., 3, vii), dated 
1948, in which he states that Duyvendak “ has patiently 
gone over the whole material and has given me the 
benefit of his profound knowledge.” On the question 
of time note Duyvendak’s statement (op. cit., pp. 216- 
217) that “ Dubs’ translation has now [i.e., presumably 
1949 or 1950] for several years been in the hands of the 
publishers.” 


a 


upon its second appearance (p. 260) is the taking 
of fu’ in connection with words for official seals 
in the sense of “apron.” Yen Shih-ku invariably 
explained this graph by fw>” in such cases, as 
Dubs acknowledged in his note on this subject.” 
Dubs accepted the usual value of fw >’ as seal-cord, 
recognized the intimate association with words for 
seal in expressions such as yin-fu>* and hsi-fu,>y 
and admitted the interchange of the graphs [ ]>v 
and [ ]>v.7* Yet he asserted (p. 190, fn.) that 
Yen Shih-ku was “misled” by these manifesta- 
tions: and he concluded, 


The fu, [i.e., fub¥] is mentioned under circum- 
stances in which it can only mean “apron” (99B: 
22b, 26b); it would be very strange to have the 
same word used to denote two very different articles 
of apparel without any explanation on the part of 
the author. Yen Shih-ku’s change in the meaning of 
fu, is unacceptable. 


These are strong statements. Their accepta- 
bility, in turn, is hardly beyond challenge. To 
begin with, no one (least of all Yen Shih-ku) 
would deny the independent meaning of “ apron ” 
for fu >; this assertion is simply not to the point. 
Secondly, we are asked to believe in the “ strange- 
ness ” of “the same word” being used to denote 
two different things. At this point Prof. Dubs 
might better have said “ same graph used to repre- 
sent two different words.” Far from an oddity, it 
is, of course, a commonplace for one graph to be 
loaned for another (usually representing a homo- 
phonic word) in ancient texts. It might be 
pointed out here that the graphs [ ]>* and [ ]* 
were both used for fu in the sense “apron” or 
“knee-cover ”; so was [| ]*®. And Dubs himself 
cited the Fang yen giving [ ]* in this sense (p. 
129, fn.). On the other hand, not only was [ ]>¥ 
probably used for fu “ seal-cord ” (normally repre- 
sented by [ ]>*), but [ ]¢¢ was probably likewise 
so used.7* Thus for two basic and wholly different 
meanings as many as seven characters appear to 
have been employed. In some cases these char- 
acters were borrowed from different grapho- 


71 Dubs, Hist., 3, 189-190. Here there are also listed 
some of the cases where Yen’s explanation is found. To 
this list should be added CHS, 92, 10b-lla, a case of 
yin-fu,4l fu glossed as “the cord for a seal.” 

72 Dubs, Hist., 3, 189-190, fn. Examples of yin-fu and 
hsi-fu using the graph [ ]4™ are not uncommon in the 
Han shu; Yen Shih-ku glosses fu as a seal-cord (tsu”) 
in each case. See CHS, 94B, 16b and 98, 14a-b. 

73 See CHS, 74, 8b. 
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phonetic series, while in other cases the borrow- 
ing remained within one series. Certain graphs 
obviously were used to represent more than one 
word, which in some cases (e.g.,[ ]® and [ ]*) 
had quite different sounds. The word for “ apron ” 
and the word for “seal-cord” both had the 
Archaic and Ancient phonetic values *piwat/ 
piuat,* and the graphic interchange [ ]>v/[ ]>~, 
within a single grapho-phonetic series, is certainly 
of the most ordinary variety. When we find words 
for “seal” (Asi, yin) followed immediately by 
fu,>v/>” it is hardly likely that a distinction of 
significance to the present discussion was intended 
by the graphic alternation indicated. “ Explana- 
tions ” for such graphic interchanges are rarely if 
ever furnished “ by the author ” (or the compiler) 
of a Chinese historical text (although they are 
often pointed out by commentators). Finally, 
while Yen Shih-ku’s judgment may properly be 
questioned, it seems unwarranted to charge him 
with a “change in the meaning of fu,”; apart 
from the suggestion of arbitrariness on the part 
of the T‘ang classicist, there is again the matter 
of words and graphs: Yen, of course, did not pro- 
pose a change in the meaning of a word, as some 
readers are likely to conclude from the notation 
cl ag 

In this same footnote there occurs the statement 
(p. 190) that “ The fu, (apron) was the first of 
the nine distinctions.” This should be qualified to 
read “ first of the nine bestowals awarded to Wang 
Mang.” The ancient schemes of these gifts nor- 
mally had a category i-fu, “clothing vestments,” 
but did not specify the actual articles of clothing 
given. In the donation to Ts‘ao Ts‘ao, the articles 
of clothing were specified as “ the vestments of the 
state robe and the mortar-board hat (kun mien“), 
and the red double-soled shoes (hsi*f) will form a 
complement to them.” *® This formula was em- 
ployed in virtually all subsequent instances of the 
Nine Bestowals rite. The fu apron never reap- 
peared among these awards. Finally, most early 
lists of the Nine Bestowals place the gift of cloth- 
ing second, not first. Hence, while the donation to 
Wang Mang, the earliest historic case, is obviously 
important, and particularly pertinent to a text 
dealing with Wang Mang, Dubs’ categorical state- 
ment is misleading in several respects. 


** Note also fu,se “rope,” for which Karlgren recon- 
structs “*piwot/piuot. See Grammata Serica Recensa, 
nos. 276, 491, 500 and 501. 

*° San-kuo chih (Po-na ed.), 1, 36a. 


In a note on p. 368 Dubs treated some texts 
dealing with a feature of Han palace architecture, 
namely, the paired stair-and-ramp system often 
referred to by the formula tso ch‘i yu p‘ing, “on 
the left the stairs, on the right the [inclined] 
plane.” In the case of the Chiieh-i yao-chu of 
Chih Yii he unfortunately translated from a par- 
ticularly faulty quotation, that of Li Hsien, which 
not only omits context given by other sources but 
also appears to invert the order of two clauses,” 
Dubs’ translation of the clause p‘ing che i wen 
chuan hsiang ya tz‘u yeh ™ reads as follows: “ The 
[inclined] plane with ornamented bricks paralleled 
[the staircase up to the Front Hall].” Even Li 
Hsien’s quotation shows the material in brackets 
to be inappropriate and misleading; there are two 
parallel explanations here, one of the ramp and 
one of the stairs, and their independence should 
be respected. I suggest rather, “‘ In the case of the 
[inclined] plane, ornamented bricks were used so 
as to succeed one another by degrees from higher 
to lower.” 

Another misconstrued sentence appears in Part 
III of the biography. This is the passage (p. 391), 
in a document issued by Wang Mang in A. pb. 20, 
which explains the title devised for the usurper’s 
son Wang Lin. At first the text says of Lin, Lin 
kuo Lo-yang wei T*ung-i-yang wang,“ rendered 
hy Dubs, “ [Wang] Lin should have Lo-yang as 
his state and should be the T‘ung-yi-yang King 
[the King Controlling-the-line in which Right- 
principles shine].” Two lines later we read that 
those who discussed the matter said, Lin kuo Lo- 
yang wet t‘ung wet chii tu chung wei Hsin shih 
t‘ung yeh.i This Dubs translates, 


[Wang] Lin’s state should be Lo-yang; to be 
t‘ung means to occupy the center of the earth, to 
be [the continuer of] the dynastic line (t‘ung) of 
the Hsin [House, (i.e., T*ung-yi-yang means to live 
in the center of the Earth and continue the dynastic 
line by which the right principles of the Hsin 
House shine) ]. 


It is difficult or impossible to put all that this 
text implies into clear, simple English, and one 
sympathizes with the translator at such places. 
However, the point of “ Lo-yang” has been mis- 
understood, as well as the construction in which 





76 Compare the quotation by Li Hsien (Hou-Han-shu 
chi-chieh, Changsha, 1915, 40A, 12a) with that by Li 
Shan (Liu-ch‘en-chu Wen-hsiian, 1, 12a). A version 
differing only slightly from the latter is preserved in 
the Ko-chih ching-yiian (pref. d. 1735), 20, 21a. 
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it oceurs, both in the translation and in the ex- 
planation which is so deplorably added in the text. 
(This interpolation is potentially misleading, in 
spite of “i.e.” and brackets, because of Dubs’ 
normal and commendable habit of placing textual 
exegesis in the footnotes, where it belongs. The 
awkwardness of this rendering requires no com- 
ment). 

Obviously the second passage quoted is an ex- 
planation of the first; however, all the characters 
preceding wei** must be taken as a unit, tung in 
this case being an ellipsis for T“ung-t-yang wang. 
Hence the scholars concluded that 


[the statement that] Lin’s state was to be Lo-yang 
and he was to act as T‘ung [-i-yang King] means 
that he was to occupy the center of the earth and 
act as the controller-of-the-line (t‘ung) of the Hsin 
House. 


The explanations will be seen to follow the order 
of the things explained, so that the statement 
about occupying the center clearly refers to Lo- 
yang, and can have no immediate relationship to 
the new title as in Dubs’ translation.” Besides 
evoking the elaborate title which precedes, wei 
t‘ung and especially wei Hsin-shth t‘ung probably 
also suggest Wang Lin’s role as heir-apparent, 
‘ung conveying the sense it bears in, e. g., huang- 
tung,| “the august (i.e., imperial) line.” *® 
Dubs’ explanation of this epithet T“ung-i-yang is 
praiseworthy, if one leaves out of account the 
matter of living in the center of the earth and 
adds what he himself (and the Han shu) say in 
regard to yang in this title on p. 406. (A refer- 
ence to the latter passage would clearly be valuable 
here). I do not know whether this gives us the 
whole story; perhaps something susceptible of 
more exact definition was intended. But the pre- 
cise meanings intended by such titles are usually 
difficult or impossible to determine, and Prof. 
Dubs’ version, while misleading in the respects dis- 
cussed above, represents a serious and commend- 
able effort to render the full meaning of the text. 
There are other errors, debatable points, and 


** The general construction was interpreted correctly 
by Stange, Monographie, p. 231. Note earlier references 
by Wang Mang to Lo-yang as “ the center of the earth ” 
(Dubs’ translation, Hist., 3, 334 and 335). 

**This is suggested by Dubs’ insertion “ [the con- 
tinuer of} the dynastic line.” It was perhaps over- 
emphasized by Stange (loc. cit.), who translated the two 
instances of t‘ung as “erblicher (Prinz) ” and “ legiti- 
mer Erbe” respectively (thus failing to register the 


minor inconsistencies in this translation, but it is 
not the object of the present paper to assemble a 
list of these. Prof. Dubs has unquestionably per- 
formed a great service for Chinese studies, in this 
as in the preceding volumes. Taken in the large, 
the translation will give a pretty faithful account 
of a peculiarly difficult Chinese text. But the 
translator made matters overcomplicated with his 
excessive bracketing, which sometimes mars the 
most straightforward passages (e. g., the adverbial 
shih, “for the first [time] ”). Such bracketing, 
uncritically employed, tends to undermine one’s 
confidence in the translation. One frequently has 
the impression that a style of translation well 
suited to making difficult, elliptical passages in- 
telligible was equally employed where the text was 
relatively “complete,” idiomatic, and clear. More 
dangerous, however, is the fact that acceptance 
of bracketing as a normal measure can lead to 
the introduction of ideas not in the text (see Dubs’ 
footnote on p. 368). I am afraid that we must 
still assert, as was said of the first translation of 
this biography, that the difficulties have been 
“bravely wrestled with,” but that the results are 
not “throughout equally satisfactory.” *° 

It is regrettable that, with two complete trans- 
lations and one partial rendering, it is still diffi- 
cult at times to dispense with the earlier works. 
The continued usefulness of Stange’s translation is 
suggested by certain points already considered.*° 
The index which accompanies the Stange version 
is also a valuable tool. Probably Sargent’s transla- 
tion will occasionally be found valuable for the 
first part of the biography. A. F. Wright observed 
some years ago that Sargent had gained little 
from the slightly earlier version of Stange.*? But 
a consideration of the dates of publication and the 
problems which attended the printing of Sargent’s 
work will show Prof. Wright’s judgment of Sar- 
gent to have been unduly harsh in this respect.*? 
In the case of Prof. Dubs’ work there can be no 
doubt that he had the opportunity to profit from 
Stange’s complete translation, although he may 





obvious echo of the title T‘ung-i-yang King). On Wang 
Lin as heir-apparent see Dubs, Hist., 3, 261 and 406. 

7° Duyvendak’s review of Stange, Monographie, TP, 
35 (1940), 408. 

8° See n. 52 above; also text above under Dubs, pp. 255 
and 391. 

81 See FEQ, 11 (1952), 236. 

8° See remarks of Duyvendak on Sargent’s translation, 
TP, 40 (1950), 216-217. 
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not have been able to study Sargent’s version with 
care.“ It is a pity that the latest and, in many 
respects, the best of these three renderings of so 
important a document should not entirely super- 
sede the earlier versions by embodying their merits 
and correcting their defects. 

In regard to the footnotes, there are instances 
where arguments advanced in support of certain 
renderings appear far from convincing. (Note 
what is said above on tsung-ch‘en, on hsi and ssu 
as “ distinctions,” and the statements in connec- 
tion with the apron, fu). I think that many 
readers will see instances of both logical and philo- 
logical carelessness here.“* And I would add that 
the manner of using the glosses of commentators 
and dictionary definitions tends at times toward 
the mere substitution of the gloss or definition for 
the expression thus explained. (See what is said 
above on tsung-ch‘en and mu-i, as well as n. 23 
above). It is always advisable to return to the 
problematic phrase itself, considering the comment 
or definition only as a guide to interpretation. 
Exact synonymy does not exist, and a translator 
must finally come to grips with the text itself. 

Prof. Dubs’ introductions to the translations, 
like those in the previous volumes, are full of 
interesting and valuable observations. Here his 
knowledge of the other parts of the Han shu, the 
important biographies and treatises, comes through 
particularly, and the reader can gain something of 
the fruits of these painstaking researches in the 
sources, Of special interest, perhaps, will be Dubs’ 
account (pp. 112-124) of the reasons for Wang 
Mang’s fall, in view of the opinion advanced a 
few years ago by Bielenstein, which Dubs accepts 
*8 Three of Dubs’ rare references to Stange’s transla- 
tion may be found in footnotes on pp. 387-389. Sargent’s 
original (1940) preface (which lacks pagination) re- 
ports that both Duyvendak and Dubs read his version 
before it was published. 

8* Note also the following from the Introduction to the 
Wang Mang biography (p. 101): “ The ‘ Memoir of Wang 
Mang’ is a literary masterpiece, in which the author 
largely succeeds in giving the reader the impression 
that Wang Mang left upon his contemporaries” (italics 
mine). I do not see how this assertion can be verified 
except by an analytic judgment, i.e., of the contents of 
this very “memoir,” the most complete source for the 
period. The remarks which follow demonstrate to a 
certain degree the probability of Dubs’ statement. But 
I suggest that “largely succeeds ” implies a fullness of 
knowledge on the part of the writer that few historians, 
least of all those who rely upon Chinese material of the 
earlier periods, can ever hope to possess. 


only to a limited degree. I note one point where 
some qualifying remarks might well have been 
introduced. On p. 51 Dubs describes the incident 
of the presentation of the white pheasant by the 
Yiieh-shang, noting the manifold translation re- 
quired; and he concludes, “'To such distant re- 
gions had Wang Mang’s virtue penetrated!” But 
it is not made clear to the uninitiated that such 
phrases as “ repeated translation ” and “ nine-fold 
translation,” which occur in accounts of rela- 
tions with distant tribes, were by this time estab- 
lished clichés. Such phrases were already asso- 
ciated with this particular tradition of the tribute 
of the Yiieh-shang.*® 

It is somewhat surprising, as Gernet observed,*® 
that other sinological studies are so seldom alluded 
to. One thinks, for example, of the fundamental 
works of such scholars as Ch‘ien Mu and Ku 
Chieh-kang on the Han intellectual milieu, which 
were available at the time when this volume was in 
preparation.** Again, in the various discussions 
of elements of clothing which appear in the foot- 
notes (e.g.. pp. 129-30 and 209) no mention is 
made of the important work of Yoshito Harada 
on the clothing of the Han and Six Dynasties 
periods.** Harada provided illustrations of articles 
of clothing from archaeological materials which 


8° See examples of “ repeated,” “ nine-fold,” “ accumu- 
lated,” and “ eight-fold” translations from the biogra- 
phies of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju (Shih chi) and Chang Ch‘ien 
(Han shu); the annals of P‘ing-ti; and the Shang-shu 
ta-chuan respectively (P*‘ei-wen yiin-fu [Wan-yu wen-k‘u 
ed., Shanghai, 1937], 3997b). In the Huai-nan-tzu it is 
stated that when a sage rules the barbarians “ arrive 
with repeated translations ” (ibid., 2396a). In the time 
of Yiian-ti the tradition of the Yiieh-shang offering was 
referred to as accompanied by “ repeated nine-fold trans- 
lations ” (ibid., 2939b). 

8° TP, 45 (1957), 221. 

8? There are at least two references to Ku Chieh- 
kang’s monograph on the political and historical effects 
of the natural philosophy of the Five Elements in the 
reedition which appeared in Ku shih pien, 5 (Dubs, 
Hist., 3, 9 and 108). While Dubs devotes a good deal of 
attention to Liu Hsin (ibid., 54-57) he appears to make 
no mention of Ch‘ien Mu’s detailed and valuable study 
of the careers of Liu Hsin and his father in this same 
volume of Ku shih pien (Liu Hsiang Hsin fu-tzu nien- 
p‘u). Again, Ku’s highly useful and relevant Han-tai 
hsiieh-shu shih-liieh (original ed., 1935) is not men- 
tioned. 

88 Kan rikuché no fukushoku.2» Tokyo, 1937. A. and 
W. Eberhard, Die Mode der Han- und Chin-Zeit (Ant- 
werp, 1946) is also very useful on this subject, but 
probably appeared too late to be used by the translator. 
(It was reviewed by Dubs in JAOS, 6 ,1947], 223). 
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are of far greater value than the tenth-century 
San-li t‘u referred to by Dubs (pp. 130 and 209, 
fnn.). Another case in point occurs in a note on 
pp. 368-69. Here Dubs treats the colored-earth 
rite of ancient feudalism, translating, with many 
bracketed insertions, a passage from the Chi-chung 
Chou-shu. This very passage was translated by 
Chavannes in the course of a more extensive dis- 
cussion of this same rite, including translations 
of other early material bearing on this subject. 
The provision of the Chinese texts of the passages 
in question makes Chavannes’ earlier treatment 
as convenient as it is scholarly.8° Yet Dubs does 
not mention this useful section of a well-known 
study, reference to which would have saved valu- 
able space and further enlightened the reader. 
Thus important contributions to the understand- 
ing of various problems are often ignored, so far 
as the reader is aware. This has at least two 
serious consequences: the specialist does not know 
for sure whether Prof. Dubs has availed himself 
of the significant literature on many subjects and 
taken it into account ; and the non-specialist is not 
even made aware of the existence of the pertinent 
work that has been done. Perhaps the appearance 
of a subsequent volume, including the oft-heralded 
“Glossary,” will tend to offset this defect. 


8° Le dieu du sol dans la Chine antique. Appendix to 
Le T‘ai chan. Essai de monographie d’un culte chinois 
(Paris, 1910), pp. 450-459. 
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Typographically this volume is excellent. I have 
noted only the following errors, none of them 
important: 


p.15: for HSATO-AI read HSIAO-AI 

p. 388, note 6.7: for The important circum- 
stances is the Pan Ku... read The im- 
portant circumstance is that Pan Ku... 

p. 389, note 6.10: for Ta-ch‘ing Yi-t‘ung chth 
read Ta-Ch‘ing Yi-t‘ung chih (or... yi- 
tung chth). 


At times Prof. Dubs’ English explanations are 
not as lucid as might be, as when he wrote (p. 368, 
fn.), 


Since the Eastern Steps (on the right) were re- 
served for the Emperor, Wang Mang added a ramp 
made of ornamented blocks, so that it might be 
possible to ride down from the hall in the Hall with 
the Emperor’s Apartments (the audience hall). 


This notice has been in the main critical. This 
is in part because the many merits of the work 
itself (among others, its attractive format, repro- 
duction of the Chinese text, and copious annota- 
tion), like the reputation of the translator, are 
already conspicuous and scarcely require further 
praise. All workers in the Chinese field will surely 
gain much from Prof. Dubs’ labors, and the 
present writer would not forego this chance to 
record his own gratitude for many things clarified 
and learned. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Japanese Research in Chinese Music 


The study by Japanese of Chinese music is a 
natural outgrowth of centuries of cultural influ- 
ence from the continent to Japan. Modern musi- 
cological research in general can be said to have 
begun with the work of Prof. Hisao Tanabe 
(188: ) whose inquisitive mind delved into all 
the oriental musics. The first real attempt to 
organize his wide miscellany of knowledge into a 
unified form was the book Téyd ongaku-ron (item 
15 below), which includes Chinese music. 

As knowledge increased the topics of scholarly 
writing became more specific. Some of the re- 
sultant studies relating to Chinese music are listed 
below. Of special note are the works by Kenzo 
Hayashi and Shigeo Kishibe. Dr. Hayashi (1899- 

) has published little that is readily available 
but at his residence in Nara he has gathered an 
excellent collection of materials on early Chinese 
and Japanese music. Items 3 and 4 are the best 
products of his scholarship. 

Dr. Kishibe (1912——) is a graduate in Asiatic 
history from the University of Tokyd and hence 
has concentrated upon the historical aspects of 
music. Among his many publications items 8, 9, 
and 11 are representative of his best work, Item 
11 attempts to trace the movement of instruments 
from the ancient Near East through India and 
China to Japan. All the items listed rely heavily 
on Chinese sources. Dr. Kishibe should also be 
noted as the main link between Western scholar- 
ship and Japan. For years he has maintained con- 
tact with orientalists and musicologists from many 
nations and his residency in America during 1957- 
58 did much for the strengthening of ties between 
various American and Japanese research organiza- 
tions. It is hoped that through his efforts and 
those of the Society for Research in Asiatic Music 
(Tokyd) further communication and standardiza- 
tion of techniques of musical research may be 
achieved between Japanese and Western scholars. 


SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JAPANESE STUDIES 
RELATING TO CHINESE MusIc 


Fuji, Seishin, Bukkyd ongaku-shi kaisetsu (Kydto, 
1949). 218 pp. 

Ishii, Bunkyi, “ Engaku seiritsu ko,” Shigaku, 47, 
4 (1936). On the scale of the yen-yd, the popular 
music of the T‘ang and Sung periods. 

Hayashi, Kenzé, “Sho ritsu nikd jishichi kansho 
no keitO to wasei ni tsuite,” Nara gakugei dai- 
gaku kiyd, 3, 3 (March, 1954), 1-32. 

——, Zuitd enkgaku-ché kenkyui (Shanghai, 1936; 
New edition, 1955). 208 pp. In Chinese. 

Kishibe, Shigeo, “ The Character of the Shi Pu Chi,” 
Journal of the Society for Research in Asiatic 
Music (March, 1951), 8-9 (English summary), 
113-137 (Japanese article). 

“ Chikuan, or the Houses of Singing Girls in the 
T‘ang Period,” Tdky6d daigaku kyoikugaku-bu 
jimbun kagaku kiyd. Rekishigaku kenkyii hokd, 
3. “ Kodai kenkya, II” (March, 1955), 133-186. 
English summary and Japanese text. See item 10 
below. 

, “On the Four Unknown Pipes of the Sho 
Used in Ancient Japanese Court Music,” Journal 
of the Society for Research in Asiatic Music, 9 
(March, 1951), 26-53. Co-author, Leo Traynor. 

, “On the Origin of the P’i P’a,” The Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Series 2, 
19 (Dec., 1940), 260-304. 

. —, “The Origin of the K‘ung-Hou,” Journal of 
the Society for Research in Asiatic Music, 14 
(1957), 1-51. 

, “ Sddai no gikan,” Téky6 daigaku kyoikugaku- 
bu jimbun kagaku kiyd, 11, Rekishigaku kenkyi 
hok6, 5, “ Rekishi to bunka, II” (May, 1957), 
133-194. See item 6. 

, Téyd no gakki to sono rekishi (Toky6, 1948). 
270 pp. 

, Téyd ongaku-shi kangae (Toky6, 1945). 331 
pp- 

, “ Twenty-four Female Musicians Carved on 
the Stone Coffin of Wang Chien in the Ch‘ien-shu 
Dynasty,” The Transactions of the International 
Conference of Orientalists in Japan, 1 (1956), 
9-21. English summary and Japanese text. 

Taki, Rydichi, Téyd ongaku-shi (Toky6, 1953). 
269 pp. 

Tanabe, Hisao, T'6y6 ongaku-ron (Tokyd, 1930). 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Edicts of Asoka. Edited and translated by 
N. A. NrkAm and RicHarp McKeon. (Vol. 
II of Philosophy and World Community. An 
International Collection of Texts published 
by the International Institute of Philosophy 
with the assistance of UNESCO.) Pp. xxvii 
+69. Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Press, 1959. 


The booklet under review is a valuable addition 
to the voluminous literature on the Edicts of 
Asoka. 

In addition to the general works on Asoka this 
reviewer is aware of twenty-three full and select 
editions and translations in English, French, Ger- 
man, Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi of the Edicts of 
Asoka. As far as this reviewer can recall this 


booklet is the first attempt at arranging the trans- 
lation of the Edicts to permit them “to tell a 
sequential story”: I. ASoka’s description of the 


Edicts and their relation to each other and to their 
circumstances; II. His account of his experience 
in the Kalinga war which led him to the policy 
put into effect in the Edicts; III. His purpose in 
promulgating dharma or morality ; IV. The means 
he used in carrying out his policy; V. His inter- 
pretation of dharma; VI. The application of 
dharma, universal and particular. To fit this ar- 
rangement some Edicts have been broken into 
parts, but for the most part they have been printed 
as single units, even when their contents go beyond 
the limits of the selections in which they were 
placed. 

It is a well-known fact that the contents of the 
Edicts often overlap and that they are not homo- 
genous; they often deal with various subjects. 
Although the authors made a noble effort, they 
have not been completely successful. The nature 
of the material which was used for this purpose, 
that is, the full translation of the Edicts, made 
their task almost impossible. It seems to this re- 
viewer that a very detailed subject-index at the 
end of the work would have been much more help- 
ful than the breaking into two of the translation 
of some of the Edicts. 


*See Amulyachandra Sen, Agoka’s Edicts, pp, xiii-xiv. 


The book is divided into four parts. The first is 
the foreword by Richard McKeon, the second by 
N. A. Nikam, the third the introduction, and the 
fourth the translation of the Edicts. In the first 
three parts the authors give a general description 
of the Kdicts, the description of the personality 
of Asoka and his teachings, the notion of under- 
standing of dharma and the like. The fourth 
part contains the translation of all the most 
important Edicts but omits a few minor ones. 
And so, there are omitted from the Rock-edicts 
the first Brahmagiri edict dealing with the 
achievement of the ideal of heavenly bliss by force 
of exertion by small and great; the Yerragudi 
Edicts I and II, the first of which deals also 
with small and great and the second with kindness 
to the people; and the Rip(a)nath(a) Edict which 
deals with the exertion of the humble and the great 
to achieve the ideal of dharma. It further omits 
from the Pillar-edicts the Kausimbi Edict which 
deals with breaking the sangha and the two not 
very important Pillar-edicts, viz., the Queen’s 
Edict and the Nigliva Edict. It finally omits from 
the Barabar Cave-dedications two of them, viz., of 
the Nyagrodha and Khalatika caves and translates 
only the dedication of the Supriya cave which the 
authors call Karna Chaupar (sic/). The omission 
of the important first Brahmagiri Rock-edict, the 
Yerragudi Rock-edicts and the Rip(a)nath(a) 
Rock-edict is particularly regrettable. 

The Edicts are translated very lucidly and in 
excellent English. It is not a literal translation 
but a literary translation which is also easy and 
pleasing to read. Since this booklet was published 
for the purpose of familiarizing the public, and not 
the few scholars, with the laws and instructions of 
morality made known by Asoka to his subjects and 
posterity, it has achieved its purpose. It only ap- 
pears to this reviewer that the sub-title of the book 
is somewhat misleading. The title conveys the idea 
that the Edicts of Asoka were “edited.” To a 
scholar that would mean that the Prakrit text and, 
perhaps, the sanskritized text, as for instance in 
the editions by G. Srinivasa Murti and A. N. 
Krishna Aiyangar, or Amulyachandra Sen, would 
be also given in it. That is not the case. 
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Studies in the Upapurdnas. By R. C. Hazra. 
(Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series, 
No. 11) Vol. I. Pp. xii+398. Calcutta: 
SANSKRIT COLLEGE, 1958. 


The volume under review is the first of four 
which Dr. R. C. Hazra, professor of Smrti and 
Purina at the Department of Post-Graduate 
Training and Research at the Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, expects to publish on the entire Upa- 
purina literature. Dr. Hazra is a well-known 
author of the “ Studies in the Puranic Records on 
Hindu Rites and Customs ” published by the Uni- 
versity of Dacca (Bull. No. XX), 1940 which 
deals with the Maha-puranas, only, and of a series 
of articles on the Puranic literature. 

The volume under review contains: an intro- 
duction on the Upa-purina literature, its extent, 
antiquity and origin; it deals with the Saura Upa- 
purinas (Chapter II) and some lost Saura Upa- 
puranas (Chapter V A); the major Vaisnava 
Upa-purinas (Chapter III), minor Upa-puranas 
(Chapter IV); and some lost Vaisnava Upa- 
puranas (Chapter V B). 

Hazra’s chief objective was to prove that the 
Upa-puranas are of a much earlier date than many 
of the so-called Maha-purainas and that they are 
of capital importance, not only to the study of the 
social and religious institutions of the Hindus 
from the pre-Gupta period downward, but also as 
information of literary, historical, geographical 
and cultural interest, to which also information of 
dharma and niti interest should be added. 

Upa-puranas, like Maha-puranas, have five char- 
acteristic features, as the Saura Purana has stated. 
They are: creation, re-creation, genealogy (of 
gods, kings and sages), Manu-periods of time and 
history of the royal dynasties and the families of 
sages. In reality, however, they are often encyclo- 
paedic works dealing with a variety of unrelated 
subjects. 

Following the tradition of the Maha-puranas, 
orthodox opinion tried to limit the number of Upa- 
puranas to eighteen. This opinion is however un- 
realistic. Hazra has been able to collect the names 
of more than one hundred Upa-puranas, in addi- 
tion to those which he described in detail. 

In chapters II and V A Hazra included among 
the Saura Upa-purinas the Samba-purina and 
three lost Saura Upa-puranas, viz., The Saura- 
dharma, the Saura-dharmo’ttara and the Sirya- 
purina. Hazra has come to the conclusion that 


most of the first part of the Saura-purina, i.e., 
chapters 1 to 16 (with the exception of some 
verses), 18 to 21, 24 to 32, 34 to 38, 46 and 84 
were composed between 500 and 800 A.pD.; that 
chapters 17 and 22 to 23 were added later than 
950 a. D.; that chapter 33 was added between 700 
and 950 A. p.; that chapters 44 to 45 were inserted 
between 950 and 1050 a.p.; and that chapters 39 
to 43 and 47 to 83 were added between 1250 and 
1500 a. p. He has also scrupulously compared the 
Samba-purana with the Bhavisya-purana and the 
Prabhasa-khanda of the Skanda-purana and has 
found in these sources several corresponding pas- 
sages, in particular in chapters 10 to 12 of the 
Samba-purana. 

In chapters III and IV Hazra has divided the 
Vaisnava Upa-purinas into major and minor 
Vaisnava Upa-purainas. He has included among 
the first group the Visnu-dharma, the Visnu- 
dharmo’ttara and the Narasimha-purina and 
among the second the Kriyayoga-sira, the Adi- 
purana, the Kalki-purina, the Puruso’ttama- 
purana and the Brhan-naradiya-purana. He has 
also quoted and given a short description in chap- 
ter V B of thirteen lost Vaisnava Upa-puranas. 

According to Hazra, the Visnu-dharma- puraina 
was composed between 200 and 300 a. p. and prob- 
ably in the north-western part of Northern India; 
the Visnu-dharmo’ttara between 400 and 500 a. D., 
either in Kashmir or the northern most part of the 
Punjab; and the Narasimha-purina in the later 
part of the fifth century 4. pD. 

Hazra has very rightly emphasized the impor- 
tance of the Visnu-dharmo’ttara for students of 
DharmaSastra and has given an excellent and very 
useful comparison between the Visnu-dharmo’ttara 
and the Manava-dharmaSastra, the Yajiiavalkya- 
dharmaSastra, the Narada-Smrti, as well as the 
Natya-Sistra and the Matsya-purana. There is, 
however, some doubt in the mind of this reviewer 
whether Hazra is right in including the Visnu- 
dharmo’ttara among the Vaisnava Upa-puranas. 
It seems to the reviewer that the Visnu-dharmo- 
*ttara is more likely a part of the Garuda-purana 
(it calls itself uttara-bhaga of the Garuda-purana) 
or of the Visnu Maha-purana, since we find there 
a verse saying that it is the dvitiya-bhaga of the 
Visnu Maha-purana (itt Sri-visnu-mahd-purdne 
dvitiya-bhage §ri-visnu-dharmo’ttara). According 
to the Vidhana-parijata it is considered as a part 
of the Padma-purana. Although there is no una- 
nimity in ascribing the Visnu-dharmo’ttara to one 
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or other Maha-purana, it seems that the Visnu- 
dharmo’ttara should rather be included among the 
Maha- than among the Upa-puranas. 

The minor Vaisnava Upa-puranas belong, ac- 
cording to Hazra, to comparatively late dates and 
many of them were compiled in eastern India. 
Of these Purainas the Kriyayoga-sara was written 
towards the end of the ninth or the beginning of 
the tenth century A. D.; the Adi-purina was writ- 
ten between the sixth and seventh century A. D., 
but it is possible that it was composed between the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the Kalki-purina was written not later than 
the eighteenth century; the Puruso’ttama-purana 
not later than 1200 a. p.; and the Brhan-naradiya- 
purana between the last quarter of the seventh cen- 
tury and the middle of the tenth century. 

Hazra’s first volume of Studies in the Upa- 
puranas is an excellent and detailed work of the 
whole Upa-purana literature, consisting partly of 
his earlier studies published in JAS, ABORI, 
JUG, IHQ, etc. All students of Puranas will have 
to draw from this work and refer to it frequently. 
It is the first complete study of the Upa-purana 
literature, though many studies on different aspects 
concerning Puranas appeared before; the latter 
studies are collected in the Bibliography attached 
to Hazra’s work and, in a more analytical manner, 
in A. D. Pusalkar’s Studies in Epics and Puranas 
of India (Bombay, 1955). 

Hazra’s work describes in great detail each Upa- 
purana dealt with by him, gives a very complete 
list of its contents, the date and place of its com- 
position, comparison with other Puranas and other 
sources, etc. He approaches each Upa-purana from 
a descriptive angle; consequently his work lacks a 
critical approach. 

It seems to this reviewer that the only major 
weakness of Hazra’s work is the lack of clarity in 
presentation of the material collected by him. This 
weakness could be easily avoided in the forth- 
coming volumes. It would be most useful for each 
chapter to be subdivided and each such sub-divi- 
sion to contain a heading. The reviewer also feels 
that each chapter should contain the following 
paragraphs: introduction and description; con- 
tents; date of composition; place of composition ; 
form in which the respective Upa-purana was writ- 
ten; its language; comparison with other Puranas 
or sources; then information peculiar to the re- 
spective Upa-purana should follow. In this con- 
nection it may be added that this reviewer does 


not see any reason for the existence of chapter V 
(“On some lost Saura and Vaisnava Upa-pura- 
nas”); it seems to him that (A) of this chapter 
should be included in Chapter II and (B) of it in 
chapter IV. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that the work would 
have been greatly improved if it had included 
somewhere analytical information on particular 
subjects dealt with in the Upa-puranas and con- 
tained separate chapters on raja-niti, on dharma- 
Sdstra, on marriage, etc. It is hoped that one of 
Hazra’s future volumes of his work on Upa- 
puranas will contain such information, important 
to students of dharma and niti who have no access 
to the vast and important Puranic literature, so 
full of information on these subjects. We often 
find in the Nibandhas verses or extracts from some 
Upa-puranas known only by name. However, no 
work exists which gives an analytical account of 
the contents of the Purina and Upa-purina litera- 
ture divided by subjects, in particular in the fields 
mentioned above. 

Hazra has based his work on all the material 
available to him dealing with Puranas and Upa- 
purinas. In particular, his basic material—edi- 
tions and MSS.—is full and exhaustive. However, 
the list of works and studies on Puranas and Upa- 
puranas consulted and included in his Bibliog- 
raphy is not complete. He omits the whole non- 
English literature on the subject, in particular the 
works written by E. Abegg, E. Burnouf, W. C. 
Blaquiére, A. Hohenberger, W. Kirfel, H. Mein- 
hard, J. J. Meyer (!), E. Rose, J. D. L. de Vries, 
ete. It is, in particular, unfortunate that he did 
not consult W. Jahn’s Das Saurapuraénam which 
deals in detail with that Purana and contains an 
important introduction and translation of that 
Purana and a critical appatus. 

These few and unimportant shortcomings do not 
deprive Hazra’s work of its great value and its 
encyclopaedic quality as far as Upa-purinas are 
concerned. Scholars interested in Puranas will 
certainly look forward with the greatest interest, 
as this reviewer does, to the early appearance of 
the next volumes of the work under review. No 
one else, other than Dr. R. C. Hazra is better quali- 
fied to complete a work on Puranas and Upa- 
puranas and to give the Sanskrit scholars a better 
understanding of the vast Puranic literature on 
which there is still little information. 


LuDWIK STERNBACH 
New Yorke 
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Indische Geisteswelt. (Band 1: Glaube und Weis- 
heit der Hindus.) By HELMUTH VON GLASE- 
NAPP. (Geist des Morgenlandes). Pp. 334. 
Baden Baden: Hotter Veriac, 1958. 


The volume under review is an anthology of 
representative Hindu religious texts in German 
translation with brief introductory notes to each 
group of selections. The wide range of religious 
thought of which this work proposes to be repre- 
sentative marks each group of texts as “ gekiirzt ” 
and “in knappester Form.” With respect to the 
selection and abridgement of this extensive mate- 
rial, Prof. von Glasenapp has exercised consider- 
able skill in choosing appropriate texts to illus- 
trate the major features of Hindu religious and 
didactic writings. Though his academic standards 
are maintained throughout, the necessity of selec- 
ting texts which best illustrate the prime signifi- 
cance of characteristic ideas of the Hindu tradition 
results in severe abridgement of the material 
included. Nevertheless, the major concepts are 
adequately presented and the texts are well 
coordinated. 

A brief Vorwort and key to the pronunciation 
of Indic terms is followed by the anthology itself, 
which is divided into four general Parts: (1) 
translations from the sacred scriptures, (2) world 
and life outlook of classical Hinduism, (3) 
Vaisnava and Saiva beliefs of post-classical times, 
and (4) the religious renascence of Hinduism 
under Western influence. Each of these major 
divisions is prefaced with a short note by Prof. von 
Glasenapp indicating the general significance and 
historical context of the particular selections. The 
translations are followed by a Quellennachweise 
und Erliuterungen which lists sources, relevant 
reference works, other translations, and notes on 
the selections themselves (there are no footnotes 
in the main portion of the book). The work con- 
cludes with a selective Literaturverzeichnis. 

The overall chronology of the texts extends from 
Vedic times (1200-500 Bb. c. [p. 15]) to the writ- 
ings of Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan (represented by 
a selection from the German translation of his 
Eastern Religion and Western Thought [1939], 
Die Gemeinschaft des Geistes by Franz Thier- 
felder, Darmstadt-Genf, [1952]). 

The scope of the book may further be seen in 
the authors and texts chosen to represent each of 
the four major topics of the anthology. Part I 
includes selections from the Vedas, Brahmanas, 


Upanisads, Law books, Epics, Puranas, Agamas 
and Tantras. Part II deals with such concepts as 
the creation of the world, transmigration of the 
soul, stages of life, attitude towards the value of 
life, morality, fate, ete., and the philosophical 
systems, both heterodox (Carvaka) and orthodox. 
It includes brief selections from Sivadisa’s Vetdla- 
pahcavirsatika, Kalidisa’s Sakuntala, Tiruvallu- 
var’s Kural, Canakya, Bhartrhari, ete. The clas- 
sical philosophical systems are represented by 
excerpts from the major writings of the six sys- 
tems, as well as by more minor treatises such as 
the Mohamudgara, Parapijadstotra, Aparoksanu- 
bhiti, and Atmabodha. Part III summarizes char- 
acteristic features of Vaisnava beliefs, teachers and 
schools, erotic Krsna mysticism, Vaisnava doc- 
trines in the Maratha country, and the Rama cult. 
The Saiva doctrines are similarly presented, They 
are illustrated by selections from the Kashmirian 
Saivism of Utpala and Lalla, the South Indian 
Saiva-siddhanta of Tayumanavar, Meykandadeva, 
etc., and the Virasaiva writings of Basava. Also 
included here are selections from Sakta works at- 
tributed to Sankara, as well as later hymns of 
tamprasad Sen, Kamalakanta Bhattacarya, Dasa- 
rathi Ray, and Dvijendralal Ray. Part IV in- 
cludes the syncretic reform movements represented 
by Kabir and Dadu; the major authors of religious 
renascence, Riammohan Ray and Dayanand Sara- 
svati; poets of Indian nationalism, Bankimeandra 
Cattopadhyaya, Dvijendralal Ray, Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Mahatma Gandhi, and others. Two sec- 
tions on the new approaches to religion, repre- 
sented by Rabindranath Thakur and Sri Auro- 
bindo, and selections from the teachings of Rima- 
krishna, Vivekananda, and Radhakrishnan, illus- 
trating the concept of the harmony of all religions, 
conclude the anthology. 

The translations themselves are in both poetry 
and prose, and represent the combined efforts of 
numerous outstanding scholars such as Riickert, A. 
Weber, Caland, Holtzmann, von Schlegel, Fonseca, 
and others, though most of the texts are translated 
by Prof. von Glasenapp himself. In the case of the 
important creation hymn of the Rigveda (10. 129), 
the metrical translation by Deussen is followed by 
the prose version of Geldner “wegen der hohen 
Bedeutung dieses schwierigen Hymnus wird hier 
noch die Prosa-Ubersetzung von Karl F, Galdner 
wiedergegeben ” (p. 21). The translations fall into 
three general classes: (1) direct translations from 
original sources, (2) translations from, or adapta- 
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tions based on, other German translations (nach 
or nachgebildet), and (3) German translations 
from English versions of original texts. In view 
of these several factors, the quality of the transla- 
tions varies slightly, but the editor is neither un- 
aware of this nor of the more general problem of 
translating and interpreting relatively difficult ma- 
terials to both the specialist and non-specialist. 
He notes (p. 10) that “ Von einer Ubersetzung 
ist gesagt worden, sie gliche einer Frau, denn sie 
sei entweder treu, aber nicht schén, oder schoén, 
ober nicht treu.” 

It is somewhat regrettable that the outstanding 
practical merits of this volume will be impaired 
by the fact that only a pathetically small number 
of undergraduates in American colleges and uni- 
versities, who take courses in which such an an- 
thology might be profitably introduced, read Ger- 
man. This, of course, is no reflection on the high 
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standards of scholarly accuracy, readability, and 
scope of the work itself. Though many selections 
may be found in various English translations, and 
other anthologies, this particular work includes in 
one convenient volume materials which are often 
not readily accessible to larger groups of students. 
The decision to restrict the text to those repre- 
sentative of the Hindu religious tradition and to 
reserve for other volumes Jaina and Buddhist 
writings, as well as secular Hindu works, affords 
greater scope and depth than is ordinarily found 
in anthologies of this kind. 

In view of the many commendable features of 
this work, we can look forward confidently to the 
publication of the second volume dealing with 
“weltlichen Dichtung, Wissenschaft und Staadts- 
kunst der Hindus.” 


RoyaLt W. WEILER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





India’s Diplomatic Relations with the West. By 
BHASKER ANAND SALETORE. Pp. xx + 430. 
Bombay: PopuLar Boox Depot, 1958. 


The former Director of the Indian National 
Archives and « veteran writer on South India 
plans a series (of which this is the first part) com- 
paring ancient and medieval diplomatic techniques 
in use in India and in Europe and the Middle 
Kast. This study, taking us into the 5th century, 
bears the marks of pioneering industry of a high 
order, and because it is the first book by an Indian 
treating of a Greek and Roman historical question 
without the personal supervision of classical 
scholars it marks the beginning of something 
which deserves encouragement. Warmington, 
whom he uses widely and occasionally corrects 
(pp. 371, 379), and A. K. Narain are exceptions 
to the general mutual exclusiveness of Asian and 
European ancient history, and if this swallow 
portends a summer Dr. Saletore’s originality is 
significant. His methods have their drawbacks: 
Gibbon is relied on excessively; there are many 
small slips—Taxila, for example, is not Gan- 
dhara (p. 214) and the translations (as that of 
Strabo at p. 216) at times lack exactitude—and 
many misprints will mislead Asian students. 
Similarly there was nothing to prevent his falling 


into the following (p. 231) : “'To the embassy sent 
by the people of Ilium (sic) in A. D. 23, Tiberius 
only gave a curt condolence on the death of their 
distinguished citizen, Hector. It is doubtful if any 
embassy from any other people ever received a 
warmer reception from him. This may perhaps 
explain why no embassy was sent to him from 
distant India ”—a passage which exemplifies rea- 
soning that recurs. But despite the slips and the 
non sequiturs the author has attempted a fruitful 
theme. We need to know much more about India’s 
commercial and intellectual intercourse with the 
Roman empire, when, as he rightly says, India was 
far less isolated than she afterwards became, and 
this book starts many a plump hare. 

The publishers do the public an injustice, and 
the author a disservice, by recommending the book 
for its account of Indian resistance to Alexander, 
for taking down that conqueror’s character, for 
recording the ‘high regard’ Westerners had for 
Indians, etc. Yet he himself reveals the trauma 
many unfortunately still bear when he comments 
(as on p. 268) in this tone:— “.. . their (the 
Romans’) self-esteem . . . created in them a feel- 
ing which made them look on the rest of the world, 
particularly the Eastern, with a contempt which 
they transmitted along with their great legacy to 
their descendants, the later rulers of the Western 
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world.” He sees an insult in the word ‘ barbarian ’ 
which the Greeks and Romans naturally used to 
refer to Indians, amongst others. 

He remarks that the Romans entertained foreign 
ambassadors to shows in the amphitheatre (p. 
271), this being one of many examples of the 
Macedonian and Roman lack of diplomatic ur- 
banity and disregard for the ‘ law of nations’ con- 
cerning treatment of ambassadors as evidenced 
[from a remark of Xerxes (p. 175)] in Asia. It is 
difficult to see of what he complains, unless it be 
that although protected from the animals by a 
high wall they were allotted seats adjacent to those 
of the Vestal Virgins: but he does not contend 
that Indian envoys were compelled to occupy them. 
He argues convincingly that Indian theories on 
the sanctity of envoys and Indian practice in re- 
ceiving embassies were on the whole more ‘ civil- 
ised ’ than their counterparts in the West. But he 
frequently overstates his case, overlooking the 
character of the political philosophy behind the 
doctrine on ditas. His treatment of the orthodox 
arthasdstra and dharmasdstra background is full 
rather than profound (ch. 2); and a certain lack 
of grip seems to appear from his complaining that 
the Romans relied mostly on spies (p. 269)— 


which was precisely the position in India—and his 
attack upon Alexander specifically as of a vijigisu 


type (p. 187). For different views on the dita 
and on the Indian doctrines of the universal con- 
queror see articles appearing in J. Y. B. J. A., vol. 
7, 1959. 

The use of the Greek language in India (p. 221) 
evidenced also by Apollonius of Tyana and by the 
wonderful Greek and Aramaic inscription of 
Asoka recently published (G. P. Carratelli and 
others, Un editto bilingue . .., Rome, 1958) 
raises many questions. Dr. Saletore would mini- 
mise the activity of Greeks inside India, and 
actually brands Taxiles as a traitor for siding, with 
others, with Alexander rather than with his Indian 
neighbours, thus imposing on the 4th century B. c. 
concepts of nationality that had not emerged even 
in the 17th century A. D. He shows elsewhere, with 
a quotation from K. V. R. Aiyangar, his awareness 
that this is a fault. 

Valuable points, learnedly made, include these: 
Alexander had no patience with Indian protesta- 
tions of submission and did not hesitate to use a 
locally inappropriate ruthlessness (p. 87); when 
Arrian says that the Indians were the ‘ noblest of 
the inhabitants of Asia’ he means that they were, 


in contrast to others (including Greeks and Ro- 
mans), humane and magnanimous (pp. 90, 92, 93, 
170, 203); Alexander’s failure to conquer the 
‘Amazonians’ requires explanation (p. 103)— 
though the author’s comments here seem perverse. 
The dealings between the Indian princes and the 
Greek invaders and inter se conform to the man- 
dala theory (p. 110). Seleucus Nicator never 
went to India or made war on Candragupta (p. 
113). Megasthenes was first an envoy of Sibyri- 
tius, c. 316 B.c. (p. 117), and then of Seleucus, 
c. 303-2 B.c. (p. 131), his interests being mainly 
commercial. Ptolemy sent Dionysius to Bindusara 
in 273 B.c. (p. 186). Asoka recommended to his 
foreign colleagues principles which they already 
knew. Antiochus Theus had suffered so many 
reverses by c. 246 B.c. that his mental outlook 
“must have been one of complete resignation ” 
favorable to Buddhistic teachings (p. 141), while 
Antigonus Gonatas’ assumed Stoic leanings cre- 
ated some identity of views between Indians and 
Macedonians (p. 155). The Alexander favoured 
with Asoka’s proclamations was not of Epirus but 
of Corinth (p. 157). Asoka had mixed motives: 
Corinth was important commercially, while Cyrene 
produced silphium, which Asoka imported into 
India. On the dealings between Ptolemaic Egypt 
and India more, indeed, remains to be said. An- 
tiochus Magnus sent ambassadors to (?) Salisika, 
a Mauryan, c. 206 B.c. When the Senate ordered 
Antiochus Epiphanes to leave Egypt ‘ the insolent 
Roman’ drew a circle round the king and de- 
manded an answer before he left it (p. 200) : here 
our author missed a chance to point out that the 
Roman deliberately utilised an Asian device no- 
toriously in use, as it happens, in ancient and 
medieval India. Searching for a reason why 
Kautilya should have suggested, even in passing, 
that envoys might be ill treated, Dr. Saletore says 
that the strange notion arose from news of the 
treatment envoys received in the West (p. 203): 
this seems absurd, but deserves a second thought. 
Zarmanochegas (Sramaniacirya) was not a Buddhist 
and probably never burnt himself alive (p. 224)— 
few may accept this last. Augustus may well have 
received an Indian embassy in Spain (p. 230)— 
here the reader will be sceptical. Strenuous, but 
unsuccessful, efforts are made to disprove an em- 
bassy from Taprobane (which always means Cey- 
lon) to Rome (p. 232 f.). That Pandyan embassies 
were sent to Rome and later Byzantium is almost 
certain, and the (as yet unedited) episode of the 
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Egyptian lawyer who was ill-treated in Kérala 
until the emperor in Ceylon set him free (told in 
Palladius, On the Tribes of India and the Brah- 
mans, London, 1665) goes far to prove it.1_ Trajan’s 
interest in India is evident, and Indian envoys 
(probably from Kadphises II) met him in 4. D. 
107 (p. 244). It is more than likely that the meet- 
ing was in the East, and Dr. Saletore’s self- 
contradictions to bring Trajan to Rome for the 
purpose (pp. 239, 240, 244) seem unnecessary. 
The same difficulty dogs Hadrian also at p. 246. 
Kaniska’s embassy to that emperor is placed after 
A.D. 125. It is of great interest that Dandamis 
(whom we recognise as the successor of the famous 
mathddhipati at Taxila) was used as envoy by an 
unidentified Indian ruler to Elagabalus (p. 250), 
since a millennium later we find distinguished 
clerics in high administrative and diplomatic posts 
in both India and the West. Eusebius’ account of 
the submissive embassy of Indian rulers to Con- 
stantine is flatly disbelieved (p. 255), though it 
would make perfect sense if it emanated from a 
Pandya or Pallava emperor anticipating trouble 
from Ceylon or from the Imperial Guptas. Both 
here and elsewhere Dr. Saletore speaks of the 
patriotic feelings of Indians agaist ‘ foreign rule,’ 
‘foreigners,’ ete., in terms less than historical, 
particularly in view of Surindranath Roy’s study.” 
The possibility that a Kadamba ruler might have 
sent an embassy to Constantinople is worth con- 
sidering (p. 257). It is argued at some length that 
Karikala Céla sent an embassy to Julian, and the 
somewhat slight evidence is presented with care, 
though assumption tends to be cemented with 
assumption (pp. 306-12). It seems that it was 
Yasgodharavarman who sent envoys to Justinian. 
If a second edition is called for the following 
additional points should be attended to. “ Lack of 
trustworthiness on the part of contracting parties 
. and mutual jealousy may be said to be the 
indispensable conditions of diplomatic practice 
..” sounds odd (p. 15). There is no reason for 
assuming a lack of political vicissitudes in the 


1 See also the tragic (but fictional) fate of the Indian 
‘prince’ Psammis (=-svdmi) after doing business in 
Egypt: N.J.A. 1 (1938-9), 280 f. 

*L’Etranger, 1, Recueils de la Société Jean Bodin, 
9 (1958), 353f., which deals with the treatment of 
‘foreigners’ in India as that word is understood gen- 
erally. For a less documented treatment of ‘ foreignness ’ 
in a broader context see ibid., pp. 237 f. 
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Vedic age (p. 17). The age of Manu (as of the 
Agni-purana) is disputed and we cannot assume 
priorities (p. 23). Dvaidibhava (p. 33) has been 
explained otherwise. Contradictions in stating the 
mandala theory should be eliminated (pp. 37-8, 
45, 54). Panydgdram (p. 40) can hardly be 
‘manufactory.’ ‘kimvrtta (what-became) ’ is un- 
satisfactory (p. 45). It is going too far to suggest 
that the Pafcatantra, ete., caused some uniformity 
in diplomatic theory outside India (p. 47). The 
Sanskrit words on p. 55 should be explained. 
There are weaknesses of argument at pp. 67, 102-3 
(where the author at once asserts that Alexander 
was forgotten and proves that he was remembered), 
106 (Candragupta’s reflections), 136 (Pliny’s text 
and chronological order of embassies), 145-9 (the 
ruler’s willingness to hear petitions even in his 
bath indicates an ideal and efficient sense of 
duty?), 150 (Aésoka’s protestations prove Kauti- 
lya’s date?), 150-1 (‘ Members’ of the State 
equated with sects), 231 (where commercial bonds 
are strong no diplomatic exchange is needed?), 
272-3 (Roman diplomatic behaviour stigmatised 
as crude, because of the effective rhetoric of Carus’ 
bald pate—or was it his ‘stale bacon and a few 
hard peas’?), and 290 (Indian kings unlikely to 
fight their maternal relatives: contrary instances 
abound). Six stadia do not equal 1212 yards 
(p. 78) ; something is amiss with the word ‘ heark- 
ened’ on p. 178; and does the author realise that 
the Carthaginians who tortured Regulus (p. 194) 
were Asians and not ‘ Westerners’? 

Since this series may offer a model to writers 
fresh to Indo-Greek or comparative Indian studies, 
it would be advantageous to eliminate the ‘ vir- 
tuous Asian: wicked non-Asian’ theme (which 
means nothing to the rising generation), and to 
concentrate on eliciting the causes as well as the 
character of Indian contributions to theory and 
practice, and to drive home valid comparisons. 
This might be at the cost of eliminating descrip- 
tive matter not related to India (where specialists 
often suffice) or a scholarly excursus on topics of 
exclusively indigenous interest, such as the (hap- 
pily exploded) Gajabahu-Senguttuvan synchronism 
or the date of the Silappadikaram or the Manimé- 
kalat. 

J. Duncan M. DERRETT 


ScHoot oF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
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L’Esclavage dans Inde Ancienne d’apres Les 
Texrtes Palis et Par Dev RajJ. 
(Publications de l’Institut Frangais d’Indolo- 
gie, No. 7). Pp. iv+144.  Pondichéry: 
Institut D’INDOLOGIE, 1957. 


Sanskrits. 


Slavery in ancient India is not a new subject. 
As the author points out in an early chapter deal- 
ing with previous studies, the topic has attracted 
the attention of various writers, Indian and Euro- 
pean, before him. A review of their work, how- 
ever, has led him to the conclusion that “ La plu- 
part de ces travaux ont été entrepris avec le senti- 
ment respectable qu Vesclavage est mauvais et 
quwil l’a été depuis toujours ” (p. 22), and that a 
fresh examination, objective and without bias, of 
the institution of slavery in its historic context, 
would throw new light on the subject. For the 


present work, he has focussed his attention on the 
Buddhist period, with the Pali canon as his main 
source, but to round out his study, he has ex- 
amined certain Sanskrit texts which, he considers, 
can be more or less safely attributed to the same 
period, and by way of background he has reviewed 
the evidence pertaining to slavery in the Harappa 


civilization and in the Vedic period. He devotes 
a chapter to a discussion of the nature of his main 
sources, problems of dating, and the geographical 
areas to which they pertain. 

The evidence for or against the existence of 
slavery in the Indus valley civilization is of course 
indirect. Mr. Raj considers it to be on the whole 
positive, and believes it probable that slavery, after 
the destruction of the cities, continued, although 
on a reduced scale, “ sans grand changement en ce 
qui concerne l’idéologie ” (p. 39). In the litera- 
ture of the Vedie period, references to slaves are 
few, but it can be assumed that the institution 
existed. The author notes that dasa, a term ap- 
plied by the Aryans to those peoples whom they 
conquered, comes to mean slave, but he distin- 
guishes two groups of slaves in Vedic times, the 
conquered peoples and those of servile status who 
had come into India with the conquerors. Whether 
he considers that both groups were completely 
under the domination of their masters, and re- 
garded as property, were, in other words, slaves 
according to his definition, is not altogether clear. 

For the Buddhist period, the institution of 
slavery is fairly well documented. At the begin- 
ning of this period there is a distinction to be made 
between oligarchies and monarchies. In the first, 
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the term dasa was applied to a large section of the 
population, artisans and laborers of various sorts, 
to all, in fact, except the nobility, brahmans, and 
those employed in commerce. Here, as in the case 
of Vedic society, it seems to this reviewer that the 
term dasa may be more inclusive than the word 
slave, but the author evidently considers the two 
equivalent; the situation, he believes, was prob- 
ably the result of conquest. Such a system was 
not characteristic of the monarchies of the time, 
though slavery existed, and it came to an end with 
the defeat of the oligarchies and the establishment 
of the Magadha empire. 

Regarding slavery under the empire, the author 
writers: “.. . cette unification politique met en 
vigueur un processus encourageant et facilitant 
unification économique et le developpement d’un 
commerce devenant national. Cet état de choses 
favorise lessor des villes et renforce le pouvoir 
economique des riches commergants. Or nous 
savons que les sefthi avaient des interets aussi bien 
dans la campagne qu’a la ville. Ils possédaient des 
terres, voire des villages entiers, qui étaient a la 
charge de leurs esclaves ou étaient données en 
métayage. Il est logique de penser que cette 
méthode d’exploitation de la terre par la main 
d’ceuvre servile s’est renforcée ” (p. 116). 

The end of the empire brought certain socio- 
economic changes which were bound to affect the 
institution of slavery. Mr. Raj thinks it likely 
that in the absence of imperial authority slaves 
would have been more difficult to control, and that 
“one may suppose ” an increase in the number of 
small peasants and tenant-farmers at the expense 
of large estates worked by slave labor. Slavery, 
however, did not disappear; there is evidence that 
slaves were bought and sold as in an earlier period, 
that a debtor, unable to pay his debt, became a 
slave, and that slaves formed an hereditary class. 

In view of the difficulties involved in dealing 
with texts of uncertain date, which are not com- 
parable with regard to content, and which take for 
granted a knowledge of social systems which are 
in fact little known, readers are likely to accept 
some of Mr. Raj’s general conclusions with 
caution. They will, however, owe him a debt for 
the careful way in which he has abstracted and set 
forth the references to slavery from a number of 
important sources not previously fully exploited. 


DorotHy M. SPENCER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Le Tattvabindu de Vacaspatimisra. Edition cri- 
tique et introduction par MADELEINE BIAR- 
DEAU. (Publications de L’Institut Frangais 
d’Indologie No. 3.) Pp. xxx+91. Pon- 
dichéry: Instirut FRANGAIS D’INDOLOGIE, 

1956. 


La Voie vers la Connaissance de Dieu (Brahma- 
Jijnasa), selon VAnuvyakhyana de Madhva. 
Par Suzanne Stauve. (Publications de 
L’Institut Frangais d’Indologie No. 6.) Pp. 
vit+108. Pondichéry: Institut FRANCAIS 
DP INDOLOGIE, 1957. 


Entretiens 1955. Par J. MONCHANIN, J. FuL- 
LIozZAT, and A. Publications de 
L’Institut Francais d’Indologie No. 4.) Pp. 
43. Pondichéry: Institut Francais D’IN- 
DOLOGIE, 1956. 


BAREAU. 


Vacaspatimisra’s Tattvabindu is devoted to what 
must really be considered two questions (as Mlle. 
Biardeau points out): (1) the question whether 
the carriers of meaning are words, letters, or 
spholas (entities distinct from either the word 
or the sentence which function solely to carry 
meaning), and (2) supposing the first question to 
be resolved in favor of the first alternative, that 
the carriers of meaning are words, the question 
whether each word has a meaning independently of 
its contexts, or whether the meaning of a word 
depends entirely on its contexts. 

As one works through the various alternatives, 
one becomes struck once again with the fact that 
there are few, if any, problems which have troubled 
Western philosophers which have not been broached 
by the Indians as well. Here in this discussion we 
find the Indian counterpart of one of the latest 
phases of philosophical analysis in contemporary 
American and British thought—so-called “ theory 
of meaning.” Vacaspatimisra, writing in the 
ninth century, A. D., raises various questions perti- 
nent to contemporary discussions among the fol- 
lowers of G. KE. Moore, Bertrand Russell and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. The sphota, for example, 
whose value as an ontological category is subject 
for discussion as early as the Wahabhésya and in 
even earlier grammatical works, looks mighty like 
the analytic school’s “ proposition,” which is a 
thing (in some sense) distinct from the sentences 
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which express it, indivisible into words or letters, 
and the carrier of meaning. 

Vacaspati, that many-sided master-interpreter 
of the various schools of philosophy fashionable in 
his time, in this work adopts the stand of the 
Kumiarila Bhatta-mimamsakas. He undertakes to 
refute the sphota-theory of the grammarians and 
two versions of the varna-theory (the theory that 
the carriers of meaning are the letters or sounds 
themselves—the positions he discusses belong re- 
spectively to the Nyaya school and to Upavarsa, 
the “ Vrttikira ” of Samkara’s Brahmasitrabhdsya 
1.3.28) by way of defending his answer to the 
first of our two questions. About half of the work 
is taken up with the refutation of sphotavdda, a 
refutation which Mlls. Biardeau patiently trans- 
lates and faithfully interprets, but which evidently 
fails to move her (“Ici finit la refutation du 
sphotavada,” she concludes on page 28, “ qui n’est 
convaincante que pour celui qui est déja per- 
suadé.”) The refutation of varnavdda is brief, 
according to Biardeau because “a pluralism of 
sound-substance leaves the door open either to a 
true pluralism. . . . (Pirvamimamsa) or to a 
pluralism of the phenomenal reality. ... (Ut- 
taramimamsa).” 

Interest therefore swings to the second question 
which rests on the assumption that each word in a 
significant utterance carries its own unique mean- 
ing. Here again one can see parallels with prob- 
lems of Western philosophy, for what is being 
asked here is in effect whether, as Leibiniz seems 
to have thought, all true statements are analyti- 
cally true, or whether, as most philosophers would 
like to think, some true statements are synthetic. 
For if the meaning of any word depends upon the 
contexts into which it may enter, it would seem 
that all the relations into which a word may enter 
are already assumed when one is taken to under- 
stand its meaning, so that to know the meaning of 
a word is to know all the true assertions into which 
that word may enter as component. With this 
question, Biardeau rightly points out, “it is not 
any longer the ontological status of speech which 
is at stake, but the nature of the external re- 
ality. Despite this, the discussion in the 
Taltvabindu is not ontological; rather, it concerns 
the force of injunction in Vedic scripture. For 
the other great Mimamsaka, Prabhaikara, the de- 
fender of anvildbhidhdnavadda, is concerned that 
the injunctions be taken as enjoining a reality to 
be made or not to be made, which implies that the 
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agent is free to make or not to make that reality, 
something he deems impossible on Kumiarila and 
Vacaspati’s view. And it is here that Kumiarila 
breaks away from the traditional Mimamsa en- 
grossment with Vedic language and broaches a 
broader philosophy, a philosophy which paves the 
way for Uttaramimimsa, that is to say, the Ve- 
danta of Samkara and others. 

We can pick up the story of Indian theories of 
meaning four centuries later in Mlle. Siauve’s 
translation of part of Madhva’s Anuvydkhyana, 
which deals in passing with this problem (see pp. 
100-105 especially). We find here Madhva re- 
jecting Prabhikara’s view, not defended now as 
safeguarding the Veda, but rather as safeguarding 
the ability of language to describe reality. Ma- 
dhva’s work is a general attack on all notions 
advaitic, and Kumirila’s abhihitanvayavada view, 
which was defended by Vacaspati, now comes 
under suspicion from Madhva’s ultra-realistic, 
pluralistic position. The result, in the hands of 
Madhva and his commentator Jayatirtha, is a dis- 
tinction between visesdnvitabhidhanavdada and 
samdnydnvitabhidhanavada. Prabhakara, from 


Madhva’s point of view, was right in rejecting 


Kumiarila’s idea that the meaning of a word in- 
cludes all and only its relations; he was right in 
saying that words have their own independent 
force. Where he was wrong was in suggesting 
that, as in empiricist association theory, the con- 
textual relations of words are learned by habit and 
are not at all involved in the meaning of the words. 
Madhva, it seems, is trying to find a middle road 
between Leibniz and Hume. What he holds is that 
each word has a specific nominatum and a general 
sense (one is reminded of Frege). From Madhva’s 
point of view, Prabhikara leaned too far toward 
empiricism and nominalism, Samkara and Kuma- 
rila leaned too far toward rationalism and realism 
(in the appropriate technical sense of those over- 
used terms. ) 

Madhva’s work is, judging from the volume 
under review, vastly interesting and deserving of 
much further study than has been given it. His 
criticisms of Samkara are, so this reader feels, deva- 
stating. Some of them, to be sure, are taken over 
from Rimianuja, e.g., the criticism on page 13 
that if ajidna or ignorance is taken as unreal, 
there would be no point in any teaching (sastram). 
(Cf. Riamainuja on Bhagavadgita I1.12.) But 
others are not so clearly borrowed. For example, 
Madhva points out (Anuvydkhyana 1.1.18) that 


the Advaitin is faced with a dilemma with respect 
to the kinds of reasons he can give for his position, 
since a reason characterized by unreality cannot 
constitute a proof, and to affirm that one’s reasons 
are characterized by reality either implies a dual- 
ism between the evidence and that which is evi- 
denced, or else involves circularity. Even more 
telling are arguments to the effect that moksa is 
impossible on the monistic view. These argnments 
cannot be adequately summarized here, but they 
involve a searching criticism of the doctrine of 
Advaita that avidyd is anirvdcaniya (see pages 
48-52 in particular). 

Siauve’s way of presenting her material is 
praiseworthy. We are given the text, together 
with its bare translation; the text consists of 
polemical materials entirely. The body of the 
volume, however, consists of a series of searching 
chapters by Siauve, clarifying the issues, expound- 
ing Madhva’s arguments, and best of all, drawing 
from Jayatirtha Madhva’s own solutions to the 
knotty problems with which he confronts his op- 
ponent the Advaitin. The result is a solid intro- 
duction to the intricacies of philosophical argu- 
mentation in India, as well as to an important and 
neglected philosopher. 

Entretiens 1955 is a slim volume containing 
four papers, two by Monchanin and one each by 
Filliozat and Bareau. The papers by Monchanin 
strike this reviewer as having very little value. 
Entitled “ Yoga et Hésychasme ” and “ Apopha- 
tisme et Apavada,” they both exhibit that depress- 
ing habit of mind exemplified by those well-wishers 
who at all costs want to find similarities among the 
religions of the world. M. Monchanin finds simi- 
larities between Yoga and the quietism of certain 
early medieval Christian ascetics; in the second 
piece his synthetic capacities range over Greece, 
India, and Christianity. In each case there are no 
new insights ; the approach is extremely superficial. 

Filliozat, in fact, begins his paper by empha- 
sizing what Monchanin does not, that there is an 
important difference between Yoga and Christian 
asceticism. It soon appears that the difference is 
so profound that the similarities dwindle to noth- 
ing by comparison. Filliozat deals succinctly with 
the various kinds of people who have completely 
misunderstood yoga by thinking of it as nothing 
but a technique, and proceeds to summarize in 
admirable fashion the unique contributions of the 
point of view of the true yogin. On the way we 

get useful comments on certain crucial terms— 
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simadht, samskara, and karman for example. The 
contrast between Filliozat’s and Monchanin’s 
scholarship is patent. 

Bareau’s paper is probably the most interesting 
of them all. He brings out the various aspects of 
the notion of an absolute in Buddhism. An abso- 
lute is that which is unconditioned and self-depen- 
dent, we are told at the outset; the question arises, 
to what things do the various Buddhist schools 
attribute these qualities ? 

Bareau picks out the term asamskrta as the key 
to the first part of his investigation. The 
asamskrta is that which is uncomposed because 
purely negative. This is the first meaning 
of nirvana, as Bareau claims to find it in “un 
vieux Sitra” (unspecified), and the Theravada 
and Vatsiputriya schools rest content with this 
single asamskrta state. Other sects, however, 
multiplied the absolutes. A distinction between 
the absence of present and past sorrow on the one 
hand, and the absence of future sorrow on the 
other, is made, and we have two kinds of nirvana. 
A third element, requiring a bigger jump in con- 
ception, is the idea of nirvdna as empty space. 
The Sarvastivadins combine these notions with yet 
another, the asamskrta nature of dharma, the law 
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set forth in, e.g., the pratityasamutpdda, a law 
absolute because stable, permanent, unalterable, 
unchanging. 

A major development comes in Madhyamika, 
where the asamskrta notion broadens to encompass 
the notion expressed by the word parinispanna, 
meaning that which is completed and so perma- 
nent—in a word, the perfect. It is from the 
vantage-point obtained by the identification of the 
absolute as parinispanna that the Mahiayanists 
look down on the earlier distinction between nir- 
vana and samsdra as partial truth, and come up 
with a new notion, that of bhitatathata, which 
leads them finally to the idea that the only thing 
complete in itself is sinyata—the Void. Yogiacaira 
in Asaiga’s hands, argues Bareau, tries to accom- 
modate both Sarvastivada and Madhyamika. 

The major defect in the paper is the absence of 
references, both to specific sources and to the spe- 
cific doctrines from which the writer draws his 
general conclusions. One would like to see the 
suggestions in this paper worked out in greater 
detail, with ample evidence provided for each step 
in the development. 

Karu H. PotTrer 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








Jainism in South India and Some Jain Epigraphs. 
By P. B. Desat. Sholapur: JAIN SANSKRITI 
SAMRAKSAKA SANGHA, 1957. 


This brilliant contribution to our knowledge of 
the history of Jainism in South India is primarily 
based on epigraphic records from the different 
parts of that region, written in the Kannada script 
and composed for the most part in the Kannada 
language (p. 227). A few articles on the impor- 
tant aspects of discoveries of some of these records 
were published from time to time by the author in 
journals of the Karnatak and the Maharashtra 
(p. 178). In this volume the inscriptions them- 
selves are systematically arranged, translated and 
annotated (pp. 229 to 386) and a learned and 
critical review of the contents of these, is made 
(pp. 175 to 228), so far as they supply important 
information about contemporary history, geogra- 
phy and society, bearing upon the state of the 








Jaina religion and its institutions in these parts 
of India. In Appendix I a list of the inscriptions 
edited in this volume is given, while Appendix II 
gives a devanagari transcription of these, together 
with a brief import in Hindi under each. 

This is obviously the main core of the present 
publication and is rightly called Jain Epigraphs. 
They are divided into Part I—General Survey, 
Part I1—lInscriptions in Gulbarga District (Nos. 
1-17), and Part I1I—-Inscriptions in the Kopbal 
District (Nos. 18-53). To this part is added what 
may be called an historical introduction, in four 
chapters, in which the author summarizes the 
part played by Jainism in Andhra Desa (which is 
comparatively little), in Tamil Nad, and in Kar- 
natak, and in a systematic survey of published and 
unpublished records discovered in different places 
in these states. Here in each chapter the ups and 
downs of the Jain faith are briefly traced and 
important features, whether social, literary or his- 
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torical, are carefully noted down in separate sec- 
tions. The volume is certainly an important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the rise and progress 
of Jainism in South India in the middle ages. 
The book appears to have been conceived and 
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produced with a sort of missionary zeal; yet the 
assessment of evidence is, on the whole, critical 
and well balanced. 


H. D. VELANKAR 
Buaratiya Vipya BHAVAN 





Jaina Psychology: A psychological analysis of the 

Jaina doctrine of Karma, by Mowan Lat 
Pp. xvi + 220. Amritsar: So- 
PRACHARAK SAMITI, 


MEHTA. 
HANLAL JAINDHARMA 
1957. 

This little book, the author’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, is a first attempt to present psychological 
ideas culled from an exhaustive study of the 
Jainist religious writings. Dr. M. V. Govinda- 
swamy, in his foreword, says the book may be re- 
garded as both an invitation and a fullfillment. 
An invitation, it certainly is. Indeed, it offers 
many invitations; to the student of the history of 
ideas, the student of cultural development, and 
those interested in rapprochement between current 
intellectual activity peculiarly Indian in character 
and that which characterizes modern psychology. 

The first chapter is devoted to an exposition of 
Karma, which lies at the basis of Jaina psycho- 
logical speculations. The soul, or self, existing 
eternally, i. e., without temporal beginning or end, 
is inherently active, and the universe in which it 
exists is filled with a species of material atoms 
called karma or karmic matler. By its activities, 
the soul attracts the various karmic particles in its 
vicinity which are then intimately bound to it by 
the conscious activities called passions. The type 
of activity engaged in by the soul determines the 
type of karma which is attracted and bound to 
it, and this karma is the means for producing the 
future consequences of those actions. Karmic 
atoms may be classified according to their func- 
tion or “nature” into the following eight types: 
comprehension-obscuring, apprehension-obscuring, 
feeling-producing, deluding, age-determining, 
physique-making, status-determining, and power- 
obscuring. These main types, together with their 
sub-catagories, must constitute a very large num- 
ber indeed. Mehta “ confines ” his account to 158 


types. In addition, Jaina theory considers length 
of duration, intensity of fruition, and quantity, of 
karmic matter. The apprehension, comprehension, 
bliss, and power of every individual soul are in- 
finite, but each is obscured by the assimilation of 
karmic particles resulting from the activities of 
the soul. The degree and nature of this karmic 
infection accounts for individual differences of all 
kinds and determines whether, through its various 
transmigrations, a soul will change its status and 
whether the change is for the better or the worse. 
For the realization of the infinite degree of its 
apprehension, comprehension, bliss, or power, the 
soul must eliminate the arma which it has accu- 
mulated. It does this by ceasing its activity, thus 
preventing further influx of karmic particles; and 
it gets rid of previously accumulated karmic mat- 
ter by appropriate prescribed exercises (e. g., 
meditation.) This account of the Jainist theory 
of karma is contrasted with other conceptions of 
“ first cause ” in Indian philosophy: Time, Nature, 
Predetermination, Chance, and Matter. There has 
apparently been a long controversy between advo- 
cates of theories of complete determinism and com- 
plete freedom of the will in human affairs. Mehta 
says the Jainist account is a synthesis of these con- 
trasting views: man is neither completely free nor 
completely determined. The karma accumulated 
as the result of action strongly determines the 
future condition of the soul, but under certain 
circumstances the individual can choose his actions 
so as to avoid acquiring particular types of karma. 

Following the account of karma and its relation 
to Jainist psychological theories, are six chapters 
dealing with more or less psychological topics: 
Consciousness and cognition (II); Sensory and 
Mental Comprehension (II1) ; Extra Sensory Per- 
ception (IV); Sense Feeling and Emotion (V); 
Activity and its Control (VI); and Transmigra- 
tion (VII). The final chapter (VIII) is such a 
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good precis of the previous material that the hur- 
ried reader will get a good survey of the main 
ideas of the book if he has time to read only this 
one chapter. From the chapters which deal with 
the specific psychological topics it is clear, on the 
face of it, that there is very little match between 
the problems discussed by the Jainist writers and 
those of modern (i. e., contemporary) psychology. 
The level of “ psychological ” thinking is not even 
as sophisticated, from the modern point of view, as 
that of Wundt or Titchner or James. It has more 
the flavor of Descartes, Locke, Stout, or Bain: the 
investigation of psychological propositions in 
terms of logical categories. Some readers of this 
book (including the reviewer) will find themselves 
indebted to Dr. Mehta, for his devoted work has 
resulted in the revelation, contrary to popular 
stereotype, that Indian philosophers and religious 
writers have not achieved any inordinately pro- 
found psychological insights in comparison with 
thinkers in the western tradition. Rather, they 
deal with these problems in a superficial and dog- 
matic fashion. Furthermore, the reader must be 
warned that Dr. Mehta has made a “ philosophers’ 
error” in his reference to modern psychology, 
which did not begin, like modern philosophy, with 
the Italian Renaissance, but hardly more than 75 
years ago, (some of its practitioners seem to think 
it started with their own most recent publication). 
If Dr. Mehta had read, for example, Osgood’s 
Theory and Method in Experimental Psychology 
or Helson’s Theoretical Foundations of Psychol- 
ogy, or any one of the current handbooks or 
manuals he could not easily have made the mistake 
of supposing the congruence between Jainist ideas 
and those of modern psychologists is as great as he 
thinks it is. 

What psychological literature does he refer to? 
His bibliography lists Contemporary Schools of 
Psychology by Woodworth (8th edition) ; Energies 
of Man by Wm. McDougall, 1948 ; Foundations of 
Psychology by Boring, Langfeld, and Weld, 1948; 
Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology by 
Murphy, 1949; Introduction to Abnormal Psy- 
chology by V. E. Fisher, 1947 ; Outline of Psychol- 
ogy by McDougall, 1948; Outlines of Psychology 
by Hoffding, undated; Personality of Man by G. 
M. Tyrell, 1948; Principles of Psychology by Wm. 
James, 1946; Psychology by S. C. Dutt, 1946; 
Psychology by N. L. Munn, edition not specified ; 
and The Riddle of Life by McDougall, no date 
given. In connection with theories of the self he 
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also refers to Mary Whiton Calkins, but does not 
explicitly cite any of her work. 

The extensive bibliography at the end of the 
book is not a very useful critical apparatus because 
it omits numerous items of information which 
would be useful as well as interesting. Further- 
more, some of the information it does contain is 
inaccurate and may be misleading in various ways. 
The dating of the various references to western 
psychology (see above) is a good case in point. 
The dates given appear, in many cases, to be re- 
printing dates and not the dates of initial publica- 
tion. For example, Wm. McDougall died in 1938, 
but his Outline of Psychology, first published in 
1923, is listed in the bibliography under the date 
of 1948; his Riddle of Life (published 1938) is 
undated; and his Energies of Man (published 
1933) is given the date of 1948. The reference to 
H6ffding’s Outlines of Psychology (published 
1891) is undated. The bibliography also lists Wm. 
James’ Principles of Psychology under the date 
of 1946, which must be a reprinting date since the 
book was published in 1898 and never substantially 
revised. 

Those who would like to inform themselves con- 
cerning Indian philosophical and religious litera- 
ture will find the bibliography equally disappoint- 
ing, for it gives no reference sources for most of 
the writings mentioned. It seems also that the 
general utility of the book would have been in- 
creased if some kind of (at least approximate) 
dates had been presented for these writings, par- 
ticularly since they span a very long period of 
time. Nowhere does Dr. Mehta refer to the an- 
tiquity of many of the writings to which he makes 
reference, but hints of this antiquity appear in the 
foreword by Dr. M. V. Govindaswamy and in the 
Publisher’s Note. This problem is of particular 
interest because of the great similarity between Dr. 
Mehta’s extracts from the Jainist writings and 
the Classical and Preclassical Mediterranian tradi- 
tions. This reviewer was reminded repeatedly 
throughout the book of ancient atomic theory 
(Democritus & Leucippus), Aristotle’s summary 
of notions of his predecessors concerning the soul ; 
Plato’s metaphysical views; and some of the 
ethical and cosmological notions of the Epicureans 
and Stoics. In considering the corpus of the 
Jainist writings as it is revealed in this book, the 
reviewer is moved to suggest that perhaps nowhere 
else in the modern world are ideas of such an- 
tiquity so clearly a part of a living tradition. Cer- 
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tainly students of cultural development should be 
interested in this, and harking back to the many 
similarities between the Jainist and ancient Medi- 
terranian thinkers, students of history and of the 
exchange of cultural elements should be interested, 
too. 

In summary, it can be said that Dr. Mehta has 
made an important beginning, likely to interest 
people engaged in several different scholarly pur- 
suits. However, if his work is typical, it is clear 
that Indian scholars stand in need of a closer ac- 


quaintance with the current status of western psy- 
chology and the profound and rapid changes that 
have occurred in psychological thinking in the past 
50 years. Western readers who may have lingering 
fears that Indian writers have outstripped them 
in the profundity and insight of their attack on 
psychological problems can easily disabuse them- 
selves of this anxiety by reading Dr. Mehta’s book. 


JAMES C. Diccory 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Nagpur Affairs, Vol. I. Edited with introduction 
by TRYAMBAK SHANKAR SHEJWALKAR, (Dec- 
ean College Monograph Series, Number 9.) 
Pp. 450. Poona: Deccan CoLLEGcE Post- 
GRADUATE AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 1954. 


With the publication of this first volume of 
selected letters from the Parasnis Collection of 
what were originally the Menavali village archives 
(daflar) of Balaji Janardan Bhanu, alias Nana 
Phadnis, Professor T. S. Shejwalkar of Poona fol- 
lows in the distinguished tradition of the Maratha 
historians V. K. Rajwade, V. V. Khare, and G. S. 
Sardesai, making available in published form 
Marathi primary sources of 18th century Indian 
history. The Parasnis Collection is preserved in 
the library of the Deccan College Postgraduate and 
Research Institute, where until his recent retire- 
ment Prof. Shejwalkar had been Reader in Ma- 
ratha History. 

Most of the 332 letters reproduced in this volume 
were sent to Nana Phadnis from Nagpur between 
the years 1774 and 1791, when Nana ruled at 
Poona as the Peshwa’s regent, and was therefore 
theoretically head of the Maratha Confederacy. 
The suicidal struggle between the Nagpur Bhosles 
and Poona is revealed everywhere in this volume 
from the first letters of Janoji Bhosle to Nana’s 
uncle Baburao Ram complaining about Poona 
interference in Nagpur fraternal succession con- 
flicts. The letters by Janoji’s widow which follow, 
though dated more than a decade later, reiterate 
similar complaints. Continuing the story of dis- 
cord are the letters of Nana’s enemies, Mudhoji 


Bhosle and his son Raghoji, who supported the 
pretentions of Raghunathrao to the Peshwaship. 
Sixteen letters by the wily Diwan Divakar Puru- 
shottam Pandit, the real power behind the Nagpur 
gadi from 1775 till his death in 1781, are included 
after one by Mudhoji’s younger son, Khandojji, the 
young general who in 1780 led the Nagpur army 
to Cuttack for the purpose of advancing against 
Warren Hastings in Bengal. Most of the letters 
which Prof. Shejwalkar has selected for this vol- 
ume are concerned, in however indirect a manner, 
with this Cuttack expedition and the reasons for 
the momentous withdrawal of the Nagpur Army 
before ever reaching the Bengal border, in many 
respects a crucial turning point in the relative 
power positions of the then two leading contenders 
for control of the Indian sub-continent. The inci- 
dent is seen through the eyes of Nana’s vakils 
(ambassadors) and spies, as well as from the view- 
point of Divakar Pandit in Nagpur, and Bhavani 
Kalo, Khandoji’s experienced adviser with the 
Army, and other contemporary observers. 


In his English introduction, Prof. Shejwalkar 
argues for absolving “both Mudhoji and Divakar 
from the charge of treachery to the nation” (p. 
xxii) for having accepted Hastings’ generous bribe 
to abandon their allies, contending that they were 
at least sincere throughout their lives in placing 
the interests of Nagpur above those of the entire 
Maratha Confederacy. It was not simply the sel- 
fishness of the Nagpur Bhosles or their old Diwan 
which fatally undermined Maratha power, insists 
the editor, but more important still the narrow- 
minded policy of Nana Phadnis and the “ Bour- 
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pons of Poona” (p. xli). Yet while the letters 
contribute much that is new to our understanding 
of the Nagpur army’s plight, and Bhosle appre- 
hension over her vassal Orissa’s vulnerability, they 
can hardly justify Divakar’s duplicity. 

The news-letter reports of Shriram Sadashiv, 
deputed by Nana to observe the Bhosles, provide 
a detailed account of the decadent social life at 
the Nagpur Court from 1787 through 1792. Es- 
pecially rich in the minutia of daily ritual and 
behavior, these reports are a fecund source for 
studying the social history of this era. Prof. 


Shejwalkar has promised us a second volume of 
Nagpur letters to continue the story through 1799. 

Though a list of errata has been prefaced to this 
volume, it nonetheless suffers throughout from 
typographical errors and inconsistency in the De- 
vanagari transcription of these letters which were 
originally written in the cursive Modi script. Let 
us hope that more care will be devoted to proof- 
reading the next volume. A most valuable index is 
appendaged. 

STANLEY WOLPERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 





Les khyang des collines de Chittagong (Pakistan 
oriental). Matériaux pour Vétude linguistique 
des Chins. By DENISE and LucIEN BERNOT. 
Pp. 151. (L’Homme, new series, no. 3.) 
Paris: Pion, 1958. 


It is odd that most of the Sino-Tibetan lan- 
guages outside of China are spoken in what was 
the British sphere—India and Burma,—and yet 
it has generally been the French who recorded the 
tones of these languages—and this despite the fact 
that there have been world-renowned phoneticians 
at the University of London. And here the French 
have done it again, not only for the Khyang, as the 
title would imply, but also for Arakanese. 

The Khyang are probably better known to 
English-speaking scholars by the name of Sho, 
Ashé, ete. The linguistic value of the Bernots’ 
work lies not only in their record of the tones, but 
in their recording of a very considerable vocabu- 
lary in the generally more archaic dialect of the 
Chittagong Hills rather than in the badly altered 
dialect of Sandoway recorded previously by Ber- 
nard Houghton and G. E. Freyer. Before the 
publication of the Bernots’ work the only record 
we had of the Chittagong dialect was the very brief 
vocabulary, text, and sentences in The Linguistic 
Survey of India in which the tones were unmarked. 
Specifically the Bernots recorded the dialect of the 
tiny village of Gongru, five or six hours march 
from Bandarban, and a little south of east from 
Chittagong. Phonetically the Gongru dialect and 
the Chittagong dialect of the LSI generally agree 


in the preservation of final consonants which are 
frequently lost or altered in some of the southern 
Chin languages. There is a slight difference, that 
the reviewer has noticed: the Chittagong dialect 
of the LSI preserves primitive *-a, while this final 
becomes an open o (as awe) in Gongru, which in 
this agrees with the Sandoway dialect. 

For each Chittagong word, the authors usually 
give the corresponding term in spoken Burmese 
and in Marma. This last is better known under 
the rather formidable title of Mugh, but is actually 
Arakanese which preserves medial -r- from the 
the primitive language, this being lost in spoken 
Burmese and in all other closely related dialects. 
Since *-r- became -y- in spoken Burmese, com- 
pilers of a Burmese dictionary are sometimes un- 
certain whether to write a word with -r- or with 
-y- when they do not find it in literature dating 
before the phonetic shift. Arakanese would pro- 
vide a criterion, and hence the importance of hav- 
ing a record of it. 

For the anthropologist there is one chapter on 
the life in a Khyang village of 12 houses and 52 
persons. 

There is a Khyang-French vocabulary arranged 
by finals (rimes), and a French-Khyang vocabu- 
lary arranged alphabetically. 

The authors have added the corresponding 
forms from approximately the same dialect in the 
LSI, from the Sandoway dialect by Freyer and 
Houghton, and from some other Kukish languages, 
the only one of which I recognize offhand being 
Siyang (Siyin); and then the spoken Burmese 
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and Arakanese (Marma) forms, They seem to 
have added these corresponding forms whenever 
they found them, regardless of whether they could 
have had any possible descent from the same or 
cognate roots or not. Thus under Gongru ’ok, ’uk 
“boire, fumer,” they add the similar Sandoway 
dialect ok, auk, but also the dissimilar spoken Bur- 
mese and Arakanese §2?; Siyang hawp, tawp, and 
né IT cannot see that the addition of these dis- 
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similar forms adds anything unless it is intended 
for the traveler to such parts. 

But this is a relatively unimportant matter and 
the work is a very welcome addition to our knowl- 
edge of two important Sino-Tibetan languages, 
one of them, Ashé, being on the verge of extinction. 


RosBertT SHAFER 


BERKELEY 





La Musique du Cambodge et du Laos. Par ALAIN 
DantéLov. Pp. 32. Pondichéry: Institut 
FRANCAIS D’INDOLOGIE, 1957. 


Southeast Asia, including Burma, and the Indo- 
nesian islands, comprise one of what might be 
called the world’s major “ music areas.” Through- 
out this vast and culturally diverse area are to be 
found certain characteristic musical phenomena: 
the use of orchestras (as opposed to the soloistic 


ensembles and solos of India and the middle 
East) ; the predominance of instruments made up 
of tuned sets of idiophones (e. g., “ xylophones ” 
of both wood and metal, and sets of gongs) ; the 
use of relatively uncomplicated metric patterns, on 
which complex rhythms may be superimposed ; and 
the use of what may be termed melodic hete- 
rophony (i.e. there is present in the ensemble a 
basic tune, a “nuclear” theme, which is simul- 
taneously varied by the instruments of the ensem- 
ble). This apparent homogeneity in basic musical 
assumptions is all the more surprising when one 
considers the heterogeneous racial and linguistic 
backgrounds in the area, and even more, the his- 
tory of the area. Consider, for example: Bali was 
colonized by Hindus, and is still Hindu; Java and 
Sumatra, linguistically Malay, were conquered by 
Hindus (who left imposing archaeological remains), 
and were subsequently converted to Islam, though 
their present arts and dramas retain Hindu char- 
acters and legends; Cambodia, linguistically Sino- 
Thai, was conquered by Llindus also, and is now 
Buddhist. With all this background in mind, one 
would perhaps expect the music of the area to have 
a perceptible Indian substratum, lying over still 
vaguer individual autochtonous features, and per- 
haps still showing considerable diversity of man- 


nerisms and materials. Yet, one finds not only 
great homogenity in the most basic elements of 
musical style, but besides, one finds not the slight- 
est resemblance to the contemporary art music of 
India. 

There seem to be two plausible hypotheses which 
could account for these anomalies. One is stated 
most concisely by Lawrence Picken, in The New 
Oxford History of Music, 2 (O. U. P., 1957), 
83-86, and 180-189. Mr. Picken points out, 
among other things, the importance of the bam- 
boo plant in the area, and in South China, and 
points out the material relationship between xylo- 
phones and flutes of bamboo, in which a tube 
length is the resonator, sounded by beating in one 
case, blowing in the other. He suggests that the 
musical phenomena support other cultural phe- 
nomena that indicate an ancient common culture 
in the Far East. In his view, one would have to 
suppose that the basic features of music mentioned 
above descend directly from a very ancient music 
based on sets of struck or blown bamboo idio- 
phones. In support of this one can cite, as he 
does, the recent discovery of a set of neolithic 
stone-chimes in Annam, tuned to a_ pentatonic 
scale. The form of the chimes is analogous to the 
ritual chimes of ancient China and modern Korea; 
the tuning is said to suggest the Javanese pelog, 
with halfsteps and major thirds. 

The other hypothesis, presented by M. Daniélou 
for the first time in this pamphlet (so far as I 
know), is that in fact the music of Southeast Asia 
is descended from Indian music of the time of the 
colonizations, and represents a kind of Indian 
music which has disappeared from the scene in 
India itself. In support of this view, he cites two 
principal sorts of evidence. First, he points out, 
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quite rightly, that in India itself there was a 
change from a music whose basic instruments were 
harps to a music whose basic instruments were 
lutes. This involved a change from a kind of 
music where the several tones are produced by 
separate sounding bodies, in this case a number of 
stretched “ strings ” which have to be tuned before 
any music can be made, to a kind of music where, 
with movable frets or no frets at all, the musician 
produces the several tones by stopping on indi- 
vidual strings. In the former case, one supposes 
that the relationship, functionally speaking, with 
a set of pre-tuned idiophones is obvious, and one 
would expect harp-oriented music to sound much 
like present day Javanese or Cambodian music as 
far as the relationships between the tones is con- 
cerned. In the latter case, that of lute-oriented 
music, one expects, equally, that fine shades of 
intonation, delicate ornamentation, and harmonic 
relations of pitches of the stopped string with that 
of the open string, the modal tonic, will be promi- 
nent, as is the case in modern India. In this con- 
nection, he cites some archaeological evidence from 
India, and prints several fine photographs of re- 
liefs at Angkor, showing harps and sets of gongs. 

The second sort of evidence M. Daniélou brings 
to bear on this point is from Indian theory. Ina 
13th-century treatise, Sangita Ratndkara, there is 
a reference to a third basic scale, the Ga-grama, 
in addition to the two mentioned as far back as 
the much earlier Natya Sastra, the Sa-grama and 
the Ma-grama. Sangita Ratndkara gives the in- 
terval-structure in Srutis of all three gramas, but 
the Ga-grama plays no further part in the dis- 
quisitions of the treatise. Instead, the treatise 
informs us that the Ga-grama has “ gone to In- 
draloka,” i.e., to Heaven. It is M. Daniélou’s 
hypothesis that, in fact, the Ga-grama went not 
to Indraloka but to Further India, and survives 
there in the so-called equal-tempered heptatonic 
scale of the Siamese. 

To this reviewer, the hypothesis is appealing, 
insofar as it rests on the natural, expectable func- 
tional differences between harp- or idiophone- 
oriented music and stopped-string-oriented music. 
But M. Daniélou goes into the question of the 
actual tuning relationship, and prefers this to the 
more presumptive line of reasoning suggested 
above. And there, he is on somewhat shaky 
ground. 

In the first place, the only equal-tempered 
heptatonic scale he cites is that used in the Sia- 
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mese court orchestra—all the others, of whatever 
local origin, are pentatonic (with or without 
auxiliary tones), hexatonic, or “ defective ”—i. e., 
do not utilise a full octave. With respect to the 
seven-step equal temperament of the Siamese court 
orchestra, this has been seriously questioned. It 
was first reported by Alexander Ellis over fifty 
years ago (“ Tonometrical observations on some 
existing non-harmonic scales,” Proc. of the Royal 
Society, 1884), and it has been suggested that the 
instrument he measured happened to be more 
nearly equal-tempered than is usually the case. It 
has even been further suggested that the court 
orchestra, over-impressed by the efficiency of Euro- 
pean science, adopted the tuning consciously. In 
any case, the question of equal-tempered five and 
seven-tone scales needs not only study but analysis, 
eschewing unconscious assumptions. It was, for 
example, believed for many years that the Java- 
nese slendro was an equal-tempered, five-tone scale. 
This was so because Kunst, in trying to determine 
the tonal structure of the scale, averaged the 
measurements of the slendro of several dozen 
different gamelans. If, as is the case, the tuning 
differs from gamelan to gamelan, the average will 
inevitably give roughly equal steps. Mantle Hood 
pointed out the fallacy in assuming that there 
need be any absolute interval-ratio standard for 
tuning slendro gamelans, and it is this reviewer’s 
impression that Dr. Kunst now concurs in Hood’s 
view. This being so, the question of the “ equal- 
tempered ” tuning of the Siamese court orchestra 
needs to be considered in the larger context. Since 
the actual melodies of the Siamese always omit or 
greatly weaken two of the tones, resulting in a 
five-tone scale for any given melody, perhaps the 
equally tempered seven-tone scale was adopted 
simply for its convenience in transposition. 
Besides this, it was a surprise to read that “ The 
third Indian grama is of a different sort, being 
composed of seven equal tones ” (p. 3). According 
to Sangita Ratnakara, the Ga-grama, though pecu- 
liar in interval structure, was by no means com- 
posed of seven equal steps. One is at a loss to 
understand how M. Daniélou arrived at his par- 
ticular notion of the admittedly controversial Ga- 
grama, since he gives no references, either to his 
own work or that of others, on this question. In 
short, there is some doubt as to whether either the 
Siamese scale or the Ga-grama are or were equally 
tempered heptatonic scales. 
Apart from this basic theoretical question, it is 
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this reviewer’s impression that M. Daniélou’s 
monograph will for a time be very useful. Apart 
from three articles by Georges de Gironcourt 
which appeared in wartime issues of a journal not 
found in many libraries, there is no up-to-date 
study as well organized or even as extensive as this 
short handbook. M. Daniélou, who is not only a 
practical authority on North Indian music, but is 
also a Sanskrit scholar and is well versed in Indian 
ethnology, has visited Bangkok, Siem Reap, Pnom 
Penh, Luang Prabang, Vientiane, and a village 
near Pnom Penh called Phloeung Chhés Rotes. 
He reports on the ensembles he found there, both 
court and village. 

The booklet is organized systematically; after 
the opening section on the Ga-grama, his major 
chapters deal with: 1) The tunings used in the 
various orchestras; 2) The instruments employed 
in the orchestras, considered as ensemble; and 
3) Descriptions of the individual instruments. 
‘There are many photographs, of orchestras and of 
individual instruments, several with the players; 
there are also drawings, and musical notations of 
the tuning of the scales. Besides the main divi- 
sions just cited, there are short sections of one or 
two paragraphs on religious song, ritual and 
magical uses of music, and other less specific 
matters. 

The tunings of the orchestras are notated in a 
system of M. Daniélou’s own devising. This nota- 
tion system was first adumbrated by him in his 
Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales 
(London, 1943), and later applied in detail to 
North Indian music in his North Indian Music, 
Vol. 1 (London, 1949). It derives partly from 
the Chinese circle-of-fifths system of li* and lii*, 
but mainly from an interpretation of ancient 
Indian theoretical scale-systems in the light of 
modern North Indian practice. 

Certain suggestive divergences come out from 
the author’s lists of the tunings in the Siamese, 
Cambodian, and Laotian orchestras. The court 
orchestra of Bangkok uses a roughly equal-tem- 
pered seven-note scale; the Cambodian orchestras, 
of whatever category, consistently use pentatonic 
scales, with two auxiliary pien-tones; but the 


*“ Motifs de chant cambodgien,” Bulletin de la Société 
des Etudes Indochinoises, N.S. 16, 1 (1941); “ Re- 
cherches de Géographie musicale en Indochine,” ibid., 
17, 4 (1942) (not 1924, as misprinted in M. Daniélou’s 
bibliography) ; “ Recherches de Géographie musicale au 
Cambodge et & Java,” ibid., 19, 3 (1944). 
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Laotian ensembles he reports on use a six-tone 
scale, a sixtone diatonic hexachord (i.e., without 
an upper octave), and a four-tone scale. 

A basic criticism of M. Daniélou’s reports on the 
tunings is that he does not inform us as to how he 
arrives at the particular pitches and intervals. 
Since, by implication, the use of tuning standards 
worked out by study of ancient Indian theory and 
modern Indian practice will be an important part 
of the evidence supporting M. Daniélou’s views on 
the historical position of Southeast Asian music, 
one would like to know whether the use of the 
particular tuning system for the scales notated is 
based on a priort assumption or on an indepen- 
dently arrived-at evaluation of the music itself. 

M. Daniélou has special sections on the tuning 
of the scales and harmonies used by the khéne, and 
describing the instrument. It is, like the Chinese 
sheng (Japanese sho), a mouth organ consisting 
of from 6 to 16 bamboo tubes, each containing a 
free-beating metal reed; they are arranged rec- 
tangularly (circularly in the sheng), and activated 
by air from an air-chamber into which the musi- 
cian blows. Covering a small hole in the side of 
a given tube will stop the tube from sounding. 
“The melody is based on a modal tonic but the 
various chords which accompany it often form true 
modulations ” (p. 10). M. Daniélou points out 
that the instrument is used only in Laos or by 
Laotian tribes in Cambodia and Siam, and he says 
that it is tuned to a different scale from that of 
the sheng; he suggests that the khéne may have 
originated in Laos and later been borrowed by the 
Chinese. It is, of course, homologous with other 
characteristic instruments used in other parts of 
Southeast Asia, in that it is made of a set of pre- 
tuned sounding bodies. It would be most interest- 
ing to see a comparative study made of the tuning 
and musical uses of the khéne, the sheng, and the 
sho; they are examples of a characteristically Far 
Eastern instruments, while many of the other 
instruments used in Laos are equally character- 
istically Southeast Asian. 

The instrument is said to use five different an- 
hemitonic pentatonic scales, the intervals corre- 
sponding roughly to those produced by starting 
“ black-note ” scales on the piano at the five differ- 
ent pitches. But in M. Daniélou’s transcription 


the scales are all started from the same pitch, 
given as C, which again raises the question of the 
methodology used in the study. One would like 
to know if the notations really are, as is implied, 




















relative to one and the same “modal tonic.” It 
would seem that the question of modal tonic is 
being begged in the study; if there is a “ perma- 
nent” (for a given performer) modal tonic, this 
might go a long way towards support of M. Danié- 
lou’s hypothesis regarding the relation of South- 
east Asia and the India, musically speaking, even 
though one must admit that a modal-tonic music 
based on instruments tuned in sets of fixed pitches, 
as in the area in question, and modal-tonic music 
based on stopped-string instruments, as in India, 
would appear to be vastly different in conception. 


Unfortunately, this question cannot be consid- 
ered on the basis of the information contained in 
the booklet. For, while many scales are printed, 
there is no actual music transcribed, nor are any 
references made to recordings previously made, 
which might serve to conform the dicta presented 
in the booklet. One has to take the author’s word 
that a “ permanent” relative modal tonic exists, 
without knowing how it works in the music. 


Hence, the booklet is weak in two principal 
respects: 1) No account is given of the methods 
used for arriving at the intonations given for the 
scales; 2) No actual music is printed, and no re- 
cordings are cited. Did M. Daniélou make record- 
ings and then measure pitches? Did he measure 
them on the spot, and if so, how? One wishes that 
M. Daniélou had had the opportunity to devote as 
much time and thought to this area as he has to 
India, where his material is thoroughly docu- 
mented with examples, and where his measure- 
ment techniques are fully described. Certain ex- 
tracts from a lecture printed in the Journal of the 
Music Academy (Madras), 17 (1956), 47-60, 
will indicate how sound his intent and approach 
can be. He says that one must study the “ par- 


Cambodia 

Pi phat 

Idiophones, wind, percussion. 
Ceremonies, dance, court, drama. 


Mohori (mixed) 
Idiophones, strings, winds, percussion. 
A concert orchestra. 


Khmer orchestra 
Strings, winds, percussion. 
Song, magic rites. 


Village orchestra 
Strings and percussion. 
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ticularities of musical systems, as they actually 


are, and not as musicians believe they are.” 


In this respect, one must assume that the present 
booklet is quite adequate. But later, he observes: 
“True musicology must keep very shy of any 
theory and avoid carefully any kind of number 
mysticism.” Here one feels the M. Daniélou’s 
predilection for his modal-tonic theories and his 
harmonic circle-of-fifths scale for notation of in- 
tervals may have led him into unwarranted as- 
sumptions about Southeast Asia in this booklet. 
The study of Javanese music published by Mantle 
Hood (The Nuclear as a Determinant of Patet 
in Javanese Music, Groningen, 1954) indicates 
clearly that neither the circle-of-fifths nor har- 
monic relations to a modal tonic appear to play 
any dominating role in the Javanese overall tonal 
system, and that the basis of that system, if any, 
remains to be confirmed. One suspects that the 
same might be true of Southeast Asia, which 
shares so many basic musical features with Java. 

The best and most useful part of the booklet 
comprises the sections on the make-up of the or- 
chestras and the descriptions of the individual in- 
struments, with the photographs. In both Cam- 
bodia and Laos there are two basic orchestral types: 
orchestras using only idiophone-set instruments, 
winds, and percussion, and orchestras using strings 
in the ensemble. The second type exists in two 
varieties: orchestras using strings, winds and per- 
cussion, without idiophones, which are apparently 
not found in Laos, and orchestras using all four 
types of instrument (strings, winds, idiophones, 
and percussion). In comparing M. Daniélou’s de- 
scriptions of the ensembles and their functions, 
and also the names used for these ensembles, some 
very interesting relationships appear, which can 
best be illustrated in the table below: 


Laos 

Seb nai 

Idiophones, winds, percussion. 

Dance, drama, processions. 

Seb nai (p. 8), Seb. noi (p. 14) 
Idiophones, strings, khéne, percussion. 
Songs, modern works. 


(Apparently no equivalent.) 


(Apparently no equivalent. ) 
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The basic distinctions which M. Daniélou re- 
ports clearly rest on the question of pre-tuned sets 
of idiophones versus stopped-string instruments. 
All the orchestras have winds and percussion, but 
there is an idiophone-dominated orchestra, a string- 
dominated orchestra, and a mixed orchestra; and 
these orchestras have different functions. For ex- 
ample, it seems that in both Laos and Cambodia, 
the presence of a singing voice is correlated with 
stopped-string instruments in the orchestra, and 
that where there are no stopped-strings there is 
no singing. 

Besides this, one may note some highly sig- 
nificant facts implied about the arrangements in 
Laos. First, the khéne appears only there, in 
place of the solo winds of the Cambodian orchestra 
Mohori; thus, the Laotian equivalent of the Cam- 
bodian Mohort is structured somewhat differently 
from the orchestra Mohori, though it is used for 
the same purposes. Second, the Cambodian Pi 
phat and Mohori are two separate names for two 
differently constituted, differently functioning, 
orchestras, while in Laos the same name (or a very 
similar one) is used for the two. This would seem 
to indicate that the Laotian equivalent of Pi phat 
could have been borrowed from the Khmers, and 
perhaps its functions as well, while the orchestra 
including khéne might have been produced by a 
gradual adoption and amalgamation of instru- 
ments borrowed from the Khmers into an existing 
indigenous ensemble based on khéne and other 
instruments. Add to this the aforementioned 
divergences in scale-types between Laos and Cam- 


bodia, and it seems clear that what is needed is a 
detailed and careful study and comparison of the 
repertoires of the four orchestras. Such a study, 
added to the one previously suggested on the 
khéne, sheng, and sho techniques and uses, could 
add significant information on the question of the 
strategic ethnological position of Laos vis-a-vis its 
northern and southern neighbors. 

The amount of interesting, significant, and per- 
haps controversial matter compressed into this 
small pamphlet, whether explicitly stated or im- 
plied, is quite out of proportion to its size. M. 
Daniélou has presented his results succinctly and 
clearly, as is usual for him; one regrets that he 
chose not to do the same for his methods. Proper 
musical documentation and illustration on the 
modal tonic and on the question of the orchestral 
repertoires of Laos and Cambodia, as well as 
proper documentation on the question of relations 
to bygone music in India, would have improved 
(but also expanded) the study enormously. It is 
most gratifying to see that a scholar of the ex- 
perience and perception of M. Daniélou is interest- 
ing himself in specific matters outside the Indian 
sub-continent, and one hopes to see some of the 
ideas and information presented or hinted at in 
this pamphlet worked out carefully in future 
publications, not only by those currently working 
in the area on specific musics but also by M. 
Daniélou himself, on the basis of more extensive 
musical material. 


Haroitp 8S. Powers 
HaRvaRD UNIVERSITY 





Chiu Tzu; The Songs of the South; An Ancient 
Chinese Anthology. By Davin HAwWKEs. 
Pp. viii + 229 and Map. Oxford: 1959. 


The Ch‘u Tz‘u, a work familiar hitherto under 
the title ““ The Elegies of Ch‘u,” but better, per- 
haps, with Dr. Hawkes “Songs of the South,” 
(that is, songs in the Southern or Ch‘u mode), is 
one of the two anthologies upon which almost all 
we know of the poetry of ancient China is based. 
The other anthology, the Shih Ching or “ Book of 
Songs,” being canonical, has been the subject of 
much research both traditional and modern and 


is well represented in translation. The Ch‘u Tz‘u 
has been less favoured. Dr. Hawkes has, for the 
first time, translated Ch‘u Tz‘u in its entirety, so 
that now its place and influence in the develop- 
ment of Chinese poetry can be seen more clearly 
and as a whole. 

The Ch‘u Tz‘u anthology represents both a 
poetic genre and the movement it inspired. Its 
key poem is the Zi Sao “On Encountering Sor- 
row ” attributed to Ch‘ii Yiian (fl. fourth century 
B.c.). In the Li Sao, what Dr. Hawkes calls the 
Sao style—a metrical innovation—first appears. 
The Li Sao also introduces the theme which is 
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echoed by, and becomes the mark of, the school of 
the Sao style poets. The theme is that of the poet- 
statesman (of Ch‘ii Yiian himself in Li Sao) of 
impeccable integrity who, being traduced by a cor- 
rupt court and rejected by his Prince, embarks 
upon a mystical journey. He seeks, in the super- 
natural world, a goddess or legendary beauty 
upon which to bestow the love and loyalty his 
earthly Prince had spurned, The quest is unsuc- 
cessful and the poem ends in sorrow and despair. 

The Li Sao was written in the fourth century B.c. 
By the mid-third century B.c., a cycle of poems, the 
Chiu Pien “The Nine Arguments,” attributed to 
Sung Yii appeared, in which the Sao style and 
theme are dominant. Parts of Chiw Pien possess a 
rare beauty which, in Dr. Hawkes’ opinion, 
“represent the highest peak of perfection ever 
attained in Sao style poetry” (p. 92). A further 
eyele, the Chiu Chang “ The Nine Declarations,” 
of which one poem pre-dates the Chiu Pien and 
another bears close resemblance to parts of it, ap- 
peared also in the mid-third century B.C., simi- 
larly inspired and influenced. In Chiu Chang 
the luan (“envoi”) first appeared. The Li Sao 
theme then underwent modification. The celestial 
journey gave place to mundane travel; a new 
awareness was introduced of the grandeur and 
terror of nature. It is the Chiu Chang that sets 
the model for later Sao style poetry. In early Han 
(second century B.c.) Hsit Shih “Sorrow for 
Troth Betrayed ” (in which “the theme is strongly 
influenced by the beliefs of Han Taoism,” p. 115) 
and Ch‘t Chien “The Seven Remonstrances” (of 
which the first is in Song style metre) were writ- 
ten, and the enervating influence of derivation is 
all too plain. Ai Shih Ming “ Alas that my Lot 
was not Cast” “is an example of Sao poetry at a 
very low ebb. There is all the apparatus of the Sao 
poet, the symbolism, the parallelism, the allusions, 
the introspection, grief, even—in one brief passage 
—the spirit journey. But the inspiration is dead ” 
(p. 135). In mid-Han, the Chiu T*an “ The Nine 
Laments” by the famous bibliographer and 
scholar, Liu Hsiang, was written—“far too 
learned . . . to be enjoyable ” (p. 151). It appears 
to be a passionate, though pedantic, protest against 
Liu Hsiang’s own predicament, which he likens to 
that of Ch‘ii Yiian. In mid-Han, too, must be 
placed the Yiian Yu “ The Far-off Journey,” “ the 
Taoist’s answer to Li Sao,” in which the mystical 
quest, in the best Chuang-tzu manner, is success- 
fully consummated. 
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There are two principal metrical systems in the 
Southern mode, of which the Sao metre is one, and 
the Song metre is the other. The Song metre first 
occurred in the Chiu Ko “ The Nine Songs.” The 
Chiu Ko are a little later in composition than the 
Ii Sao, but the Chiu Ko metre seems to be the 
precursor of the Sao metre. The theme of these 
“Nine Songs” is that of the shaman, male or 
female, who, ritually purified and bedecked in 
gorgeous costume, sings and dances in an invita- 
tion to the Gods to a sort of divine courtship. 
The tone is frankly erotic. These poems describe 
the ecstasy of union and the sadness of the after- 
math. The “ Nine Songs ” appear to be a literary 
remoulding of traditional religious songs. The 
mystical love-quest of these traditional songs is 
clearly the source for the inspiration of the Li Sao. 
The Song style, too, is represented in the later 
writers in the Southern mode. In Early Han there 
is Chao Yin Shih “Summons for a Gentleman 
who became a Recluse ” of which Dr. Hawkes says 
it is “a little gem of a poem... with subtle metri- 
cal variations and a consummate mastery of tech- 
nique ” (p. 119). In mid-Han, in which a revival 
of interest in Ch‘u style poetry took place, Wang 
Pao wrote the cycle Chiu Huai “ Nine Regrets ” 
in the Song style. Finally, towards the close of 
Han, the anthologist, Wang I, wrote and included 
in the collection his own Chiu Ssi “The Nine 
Longings,” in which technique is so predominant 
and inspiration so far removed, as to produce an 
effect of near bathos. 

That both metre and themes of the Ch‘u Tz‘u 
poets derive from shaman songs is further sug- 
gested by the inclusion of two court pieces Chao 
Hun “The Summons of the Soul” and Ta Chao 
“The Great Summons ” (late third century B. c.). 
They are “unlike the rest of Ch‘u Tz‘u in both 
form and content ” (p. 103). They are based upon 
invocations to the soul to return to the body which 
it has left from “sickness, madness, coma, or 
simply melancholy ” (p. 101). 

Finally, as though not to miss any source docu- 
ment of importance for a history of the Ch‘u Tz‘u 
school, the anthologist has included the poem 
T‘ien Wen “The Heavenly Questions.” This is 
of absorbing interest. Dr. Hawkes thinks it may 
have been written “ perhaps a century earlier than 
Ii Sao” (p. 45). It has a metrical system all its 
own. It is a sort of cosmogony and brief world 
history, as seen through the eyes of a Chinese in 
the fourth century B.c. It is in the form of a 
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series of riddles or questions. Modern research 
reveals that its author “knew more of the early 
history of Shang than any Han author would 
appear to have done” (p. 45). It provides the 
clue to the historical allusions of the Zi Sao. 

Though parts of the Ch‘u Tz‘u have been trans- 
lated before and the general content of the an- 
thology is more or less known, no-one has, I think, 
drawn the parts into as integrated and meaningful 
a whole as has Dr. Hawkes. His introductory essay 
and the prefaces to each piece are informative, 
shrewd, urbane and witty. The technical appa- 
ratus of scholarship is suppressed—the author in- 
tends his work, in the first instance, for the non- 
specialist reader—but no scholar will fail to see 
that meticulous and judicious scholarship lie be- 
hind this disarming simplicity. The translations 
themselves are excellent. By assonance and 
rhythm the author conveys, very skilfully in my 
view, something of the quality of the original, but 
“on the whole, sense has always taken precedence 
over the sounds.” These translations may be read 
by the non-specialist for pleasure and by the 
specialist with profit. 

The additional notes contain an important note 
for the beginnings of Chinese astronomy. The 


Literary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art in 
China. By ALEXANDER CoBuRN Soper. Pp. 


xvi + 296. Artibus Asiae, Supplementum 
XIX. Ascona, SWITZERLAND: 1959. 


The aim of this book is to pull together the 
textual materials on early Chinese Buddhist art 
from the Chinese sources in which they are—as far 
as the majority of Western art historians are con- 
cerned—buried. At the same time, the author dis- 
charges himself of other duties more or less en- 
tailed by this undertaking. To the historians of 
art, of whom the reviewer is not one, he has ren- 
dered an enormous service. But even the Orien- 
talist must bow in admiration before the moun- 
tainous erudition to which the work bears witness. 
For his researches have carried him far beyond the 
confines of art history: firstly, into the secular 
literature of the Six Dynasties, where even the 


general introduction has some significant informa- 
tion on early Chinese music, and the observation, 
well worth quoting, “it would be no exaggeration 
to say that every new verse-form which emerged 
[in Chinese poetry] derived its existence from the 
evolution of some new song-form, and that this in 
turn was the result of some new musical develop- 
ment” (p. 5). For anyone preparing a catalogue 
of translations from the Dynastic histories, a full 
translation of the biography of Ch‘ii Yiian in the 
Shih Chi should be noted [see General Foreword]. 

On p. 183, Dr. Hawkes reports that he hopes to 
publish shortly a Concordance of Ch‘u Tz‘u, to- 
gether with a Text, with the pagination and line- 
numbers as they appear in the translation. This 
is a badly needed scholarly tool and it is to be 
hoped that it will appear without undue delay. 

Dr. Hawkes has recently succeeded to the Chair 
of Chinese, originally created at Oxford for the 
Dean of English translators, James Legge. In the 
tradition of his illustrious predecessor, Dr. Hawkes 
has made his debut with a major work of transla- 
tion. Surely, a happy augury. 


W. A. C. H. Doxsson 


UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO 


Sinologue treads gingerly; secondly, into the sea 
of Chinese Buddhist scriptural literature, where 
most Sinologues refuse to tread at all. The sheer 
volume of materials through which Professor 
Soper has made his way, in the pursuit of informa- 
tion much of which is scarcely more than tangen- 
tial to his central theme, staggers the imagination. 

The original inspiration for the work, as the 
author himself states in his Introduction, is Omura 
Seigai’s* Shina bijutsu shi» (Tokyo, 1915), spe- 
cifically the section entitled chdsohen,* more spe- 
cifically the sub-section dealing with Buddhist art. 
Before launching into the subject proper, Soper 
devotes the remainder of the Introduction to 4 
consideration of the Indian prototypes to which 
Chinese Buddhist tradition related its own artistic 
undertakings. First are the two Buddha-figures 
held as early as late Hinayana times to have been 
executed during Sakyamuni’s own lifetime, one by 
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King Prasenajit of Sravasti, the other by King 
Udayana’* of Kausaimbi. Second is the Chinese 
tradition of King Asoka as a patron of Buddhist 
statuary. The latter is not supported by Indian 
tradition, which has it only that this proverbially 
pious Buddhist monarch was a builder of reli- 
quaries. For the Chinese, however, Asoka was a 
more fitting prototype, since he had lived after the 
Buddha’s nirvana, as did all of the Chinese royal 
patrons of Buddhist art. 

The first major division of the book (pp. 1-121) 
is entitled The Dynasties. It consists of references 
in Chinese secular and ecclesiastical literature to 
the creation of Buddhist works of art, regardless 
of whether or not, in Soper’s opinion, the literary 
notice is based on fact. Thus he gives the story 
of the dream and embassy of Han Ming-ti, while 
admitting that it has no historical value. “The 
images of Sakyamuni, on the other hand, speak for 
the great revolution in Buddhist worship that was 
completed by the second century A.D., replacing 
the old aniconic tradition.” (Cf. p. 3f.) Other 
cases worthy of special note are (1) Tai K‘uei4 
(d. 395) and his son Yung,* who succeeded in 
securing renown as artists and maintaining their 
status as “gentlemen ” in spite of the “craft” 
status of the sculptor up to their time, and whose 
image of MafijuSri was spared by a special act of 
grace in the anti-Buddhist proscription of 845; 
(2) the Yiin-kang caves, to which an end was put 
in 495 by the transfer of the Northern Wei capital 
from Yeh‘ to Lo-yang under the exaggeratedly 
Sinophile Kao-tsu Hsiao-wen Ti (T‘o-pa Kuei,® 
later Yiian Kuei®), who was less of an enthusiast 
for Buddhism than for Confucianism (though it 
should be remembered, as Soper points out, that 
the move to Lo-yang occasioned the cave sculpture 
of Lung-men and the writing of the invaluable 
Lo-yang ch‘ieh-lan chih*). The “dynasties” 
treated are, in order, Latter Han, Three King- 
doms, Tsin, Sung, Southern Ch‘i, Liang, Ch‘en, 
“Minor Northern States,” Wei, Northern Ch‘i and 
Northern Chou. 

The next section (pp. 123-139), entitled In- 
scriptions, begins with the caveat, “ Chinese Bud- 
dhist inscriptions of the Six Dynasties will be used 


1 Soper consistently gives “ Udyina,” which is a place 
name (a mis-Sanskritization of “ Uddiydna”), not a 
personal one. In the Henderson-Hurvitz article on the 
Japanese Udayana image (quoted by Soper on p. 265, 
n. 27) the name is given as “ Udayana,” which is also 
incorrect. 
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in this chapter primarily as a source of statistics ; 
to demonstrate the relative popularity of various 
figures in the Buddhist pantheon at different peri- 
ods, and so indicate major trends in iconography. 
My dates have been drawn for the most part from 
Omura’s collection. I have added a number of 
inscriptions taken from two groups of fifth cen- 
tury Northern Wei sculptures published by the 
Japanese archaeologist Mizuno [Seiichi]i in 1950 
and 1954; and have used the latter’s monographs 
on the cave shrines of Yiin-kang and Lung-men.” 
Soper points out in a footnote that he has ignored 
inscriptions from Western collections because a 
complete coverage is impossible, also because it is 
not easy to sift out the fakes from the genuine 
ones. At that, iconography is a very uncertain 
guide, since, for example, Yiin-kang has no in- 
scriptions, while Lung-men has a meticulous in- 
scription on almost every image. Finally, though 
Omura himself apparently considered the question 
of authenticity in the process of selecting his in- 
scriptions, it is now no longer possible to check 
on him. 

Within these strictures, Soper gives lists for 
separate dynasties, beginning with Sung, singling 
out for detailed description those he considers most 
significant. He also describes a typical inscription 
under the late Northern dynasties: While in the 
early fifth century they had been brief, in the late 
fifth and onward they came to include biographical 
accounts of the sponsor and his family, prayers for 
the welfare of the State, lists of donors, Six 
Dynasties padding heavy with classical allusions, 
prayers for reincarnation either in the Western 
Paradise or during Maitreya’s reign in Jambu- 
dvipa, apologies for image-making (since the True 
Buddha is formless), etc., etc. 

The third section (pp. 141-242), entitled Ico- 
nography, is the most interesting one to this re- 
viewer’s mind. The primary purpose of this sec- 
tion is to bring the most frequently recurring 
subjects of Buddhist iconography into historical 
focus for the sake of the art historian, but in doing 
so goes far beyond the borders of art history, pro- 
ducing a result both scholarly and fascinating at 
the same time. The figures considered are the 
Buddhas Aksobhya, Bhaisajyaguru, Dipamkara, 
Prabhitaratna, Sikyamuni, and Vairocana, as well 
as such groups as the “Five Buddhas,” the 
“ Seven Buddhas of the Past,” the “ Buddhas of 
the Ten Directions,” the “ Buddhas of the Thou- 
sand Ages,” and one he calls “ Buddha-in-the- 
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flesh ” (jen chung hsiang*); the bodhisattvas 
Aksayamati, Bhaisajyarija and Bhaisajyasamud- 
gata, Ksitigarbha, Maitreya, Mafijusri, Samanta- 
bhadra, and one he calls the “Contemplative 
Figure”; and the “minor beings” Ananda, an 
Arhat, Brahman, a Devaraja, the “ Eight Classes 
of Beings,” Hiariti, Indra, Kapila, Kumbhira, the 
Lokapailas, Mahakisyapa, Maudgalyiyana, a Naga 
king, Narayana (Visnu), Rahula, Sariputra, 
VaiSravana, Vajrapani, Vimalakirti, and disciples 
or Arhats in groups of five or ten. The aim in 
each case is, as far as possible, to state the perti- 
nent facts about the personality in question, to 
relate him (her in the case of Hariti) to pre-Bud- 
dhist Indian or even non-Indian figures, to char- 
acterize him on the basis of what is said about him 
in Buddhist Scripture, and to indicate what he 
meant for the China of the time (common beliefs, 
associations, cults, ete.). From the point of view 
of this reviewer, the author’s most precious contri- 
bution here is the filling-in, by resort to archae- 
ological evidence, of the gaps left by the literature. 

There follows in the next section, The Miracles 
(pp. 243-252), a classification of wondrous mani- 
festations associated with these images, with cross- 
references to the preceding sections of the book. 
The manifestations are miraculous finds ; mobility, 
including preternatural mobility, preternatural 
lightness, and self-propulsion ; portents, including 
sweating, weeping, snivelling, shaking, hair grow- 
ing, color change, light emission, etc. ; influence on 
humans, including protection, self-defense or ven- 
geance, and aid; and influence on nature, includ- 
ing rain-making and other celestial phenomena 
and safety against fire. Soper speculates that only 
the case of the miraculous find is indigenous to 
China, all of the others having non-Chinese proto- 
types, whether Indian or West Asian. The miracu- 
lous find, for example of reliquaries commissioned 
by Asoka, was necessary to give the Middle Land, 
which otherwise was so far removed in time and 
place from the origins of Buddhism, a position 
closer to that which in the Chinese imagination it 
merited in all matters, including Buddhist matters. 

The last section of the work proper, Materials 
and Sizes (pp. 253-257), lists these details with 
cross-references to previous sections of the book for 
those cases in which they are recorded in the litera- 
ture. The author makes the point that the desig- 
nation chang liu,' coined at a time in which the 
ch‘th™ was equal to about 9.5 English feet, would 
be equal to about twelve feet, i. e., twice the height 


of a tall man—traditional for a Buddha. By 
Tang times, when the ch‘ih was equal to its Japa- 
nese child, the shaku, i. e., nearly an English foot, 
the traditional ratio of two to one had remained 
unchanged, which means that the phrase chang liu 
had become a stock expression with no precise 
numerical value. 


An Appendix takes up the “ best known Indian 
images,” i.e., the sandalwood images claimed by 
late Hinayana tradition to have been commissioned 
by kings Prasenajit and Udayana during the Bud- 
dha’s own lifetime; the reflection of himself which 
the Buddha was believed to have left in the cave of 
a converted Naga king near the present Hadda in 
Afghanistan (clearly seen by Fa-hsien but barely 
visible to Hsiian-tsang) and which Hui-yiian® 
went so far as to attempt to reproduce on Lu- 
shan°®; the colossal Maitreya figure at Darel, which 
Soper thinks may even have furnished the inspira- 
tion for Yiin-kang; and the reliquary stipa of 
King Asoka supposedly turned up by Liu Sa-hoP 
at Mou-hsien®? near Ningpo, and which was ac- 
tually photographed by Henri Maspero in 1914. 
The work concludes with the following indices: 
Chinese, Japanese and Korean, Sanskrit, number 
groups, miscellaneous, and quotations and tech- 
nical terms (the last entirely in Chinese). 

This reviewer takes the liberty of differing with 
Professor Soper in his rendition of the following, 
quoted in the original Chinese under Quotations 
and Technical Terms (p. 296): 


1) D.[ J] (the mo® of the text is probably a 
misprint) “'To model the shape after the divine 
prototype,” rather than “an inconographically- 
correct form divinely imitated” (p. 16). The 
former interpretation seems to gain strength from 
the parallel phrase, [ ],* literally “to match the 
shape to the supernatural model,” correctly ren- 
dered (ibid.) as “to represent a supernatural 
model.” 

[ ]" “To show signs of barely visible roots (sc. 
of goodness) for time to come,” rather than “ to 
discern the invisible roots in the disclosure of a 
leaf.” The whole passage seems to indicate that 
the erection of holy statuary furnishes (the 
builder? the viewer?) with a karmic impulse, 
which in turn manifests itself, albeit dimly, en- 
abling those who can see it to know that the 
person in question has stored up merit for future 
incarnations or for a future attainment of supreme 
enlightenment. Buddhist terminology speaks of 
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“planting the roots” of goodness (kusalamilany 
avaropayati, chung chu shan ken, and similar locu- 
tions) where we might speak of “sowing seeds.” 
The use of yeh” in the temporal sense may be 
traced back to the Shih ching, and Soper himself 
correctly interprets hsia yeh * (Quotation O) on p. 
135 as “ posterity.” 

[ ]¥ “To encounter a rewarding destiny for 
many aeons to come,” rather than “to construct 
for themselves . . There is the possibility 
that the typographer set kou? by mistake for 
kou,** but this is unlikely, since the Chinese Bud- 
dhists usually spoke in terms of “ encountering ” 
the rewards of their karman. 


2) N [ ]>> “(In the brocaded figure of the 
Buddha and his attendants commissioned by Chou 
Wu-ti in memory of his predecossor, Wen-ti), there 
was no detail wherein cloud patterns and dragon 
breath had not suddenly (i. e., miraculously) taken 
shape in the weaver’s handiwork, none wherein 
water ripples and river waves were not dependent 
on the knife-wielder’s creation.” The description 
is saying that the brocade work and the carving 
were so lifelike that they seemed to be not repre- 
sentations but clouds, dragon breath, waves, and 
ripples in very fact, the former two appearing to 
have transformed themselves into brocade, the 
latter two not to have been the work of an engraver 
at all. This reviewer must disagree completely 
with Soper’s version (p. 116): “These were of 
course supplemented by cloud designs and (coils 
of) dragon’s breath, in which the art of weaving 
was once and for all brought to perfection ; and by 
clear water and river ripples done (with the dex- 
terity) of a swordsman.” 

Apart from the above, note might be taken of 
the following: 


°) 
. 


P. 86. The romanized spelling Toba for T‘o-pa°¢ 
is unjustified except as part of a romanization 
scheme which consistently transcribes all Chinese 
words in an analogous manner. Not that con- 
sistency is next to godliness, but because this par- 
ticular transcription is likely to create a misunder- 
standing about the original clan name of the Tai/ 
Wei rulers. In the Chinese of the time it was 
something like *é‘ak-bat, and corresponds to the 
tabgac of Turkish documents and the taugast 
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(then pronounced more or less as in Modern Greek, 
i.e., tavgast) of the Byzantine writers. 


P. 89. Kumiarajiva’s death date, according to 
Tsukamoto Zenryi,44 was ca. 409. According to 
the hitherto accepted reckoning it was 413. Soper 
gives 405. 


P. 157, n. 52. The name given as “ Motoda G.” 
should, to the best of my knowledge, be Honda 
Y (oshihide).¢ 


P. 167, n. 100. Soper gives two alternative dates 
for Hui-yiian’s organization of an Amidist fellow- 
ship on Lu-shan, namely, 408 (based on Sakaino 
Koéyd ) and 390 (“the more usual interpreta- 
tion”). T‘ang Yung-t‘ung,%@ on p. 342 f. of his 
monumental Han Wei liang Chin Nan-pei-ch‘ao 
Fo-chiao shih,®» proves conclusively on the basis 
of the cyclical date given in Liu Ch‘eng-chih’s # 
record of the event that the year can only have 
been 402. 


P. 227. Soper gives shen wang i as the Chinese 
equivalent for devardja. The only equivalent this 
reviewer has ever seen is ¢‘ten wang.** 


P. 248, n.31. The author of the Han Chin 
ch‘un ch‘iw" is given as “one Hsi Tsao-ch‘ih.” ™™ 
This man was taken prisoner at Hsiang-yang™ 
by Fu Chien’s® invading army together with 
Tao-an PP in 379, as Soper himself states on p. 35, 
n. 123 (where he gives the name as “ Hsi Tso- 
ch‘ih,” an equally valid transcription). 

P.253f. In this reviewer’s opinion, too much 


is made of the various characters9 with which 
the word for “ foil ” is written. 


Passim. “ Paranivina” is everywhere wrongly 
given for “ parinirvana.” 


Lastly, one wonders why the author did not 
make use of Volume 16 of Yiin-kang, which con- 
tains an English translation of Tsukamotu’s 
copious annotation to the Wei-shu Shth-lao-chth.™ 

But, lest these trifling comments should run the 
risk of suggesting otherwise, this reviewer once 
more pays homage, as indeed the entire learned 
world must do, to this truly colossal tour de force. 


Leon HuRVITZ 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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Two Chinese Philosophers: Ch‘eng Ming-tao and 
By A. C. GRAHAM. Pp. 
Lunp HvumMpurigs, 


Ch‘eng Yi-ch‘uan. 
xxi +195. London: 
1958. 


This is the first publication in any European 
language on Ch‘eng Ming-tao (also called Cheng 
Hao, 1032-1085) and Ch‘eng Yi-ch‘uan (also called 
Ch‘eng Yi, 1033-1107)*. These two brothers. to- 
gether with Chu Hsi (1130-1200), were such central 
figures in Neo-Confucianism, which dominated 
Chinese thought for several hundred years, that the 
movement has often been called the Ch‘ eng-Chu 
School. The appearance of this book is therefore 
of great moment. 


The book is divided into two parts: The Phi- 
losophy of Yi-ch‘uan and the Philosophy of Ming- 
tao, preceded by an introduction and followed by 
six appendices. The appendix on the works of the 
Ch‘engs is highly scholarly and judicious, with 
references to the best Chinese sources. The eight- 
page general introduction, on the other hand, is 
too brief to help the reader understand the Ch‘engs. 
It is especially deficient in the biographies, which 
occupy only forty-one lines. Fuller biographies 
are indispensable in this case because the lives of 
the Ch‘engs and their philosophy were inseparable. 
To them, for example, life impulse is present every- 
where. They loved it so intensely that they stopped 
hunting and refused to cut the grass outside their 
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windows. Ming-tao put his philosophy of com- 
posure into practice so thoroughly that for decades 
he never showed any anger, and Yi-Ch‘uan carried 
his philosophy of integrity to the point of openly 
and freely criticizing those in power with the result 
that his lectures were prohibited, he was exiled, and 
his followers were blacklisted in one of the severest 
political storms in Chinese history. To ignore the 
intimate connection between their philosophies and 
their lives is to miss the basic meaning of their 
teachings. 

The aim of the author, however, is to discuss 
philosophical ideas (p. xv). Therefore Part I is 
devoted to Yi-ch‘uan’s ideas on principle, decree, 
ether, the nature of man and things, the mind, 
integrity, composure, the investigation of things, 
and the criticism of Buddhism, and Part II to 
Ming-tao’s ideas on benevolence, change and spirit, 
monism and dualism, good and evil, and Ming-tao 
on the nature. In each case the main points are 
outlined in a summary discussion, which is fol- 
lowed by extensive quotations from the brothers 
and others. These selections show extremely careful 
study and sound judgment. There are only a few 
well-known passages missing. All references are to 


original sources, giving the line as well as the page 


number. This reviewer has encountered only two 
mistakes in these references. On p. 20, line 12, 
“1f” should have been “13f” and on p. 81, line 
11, “ 9 ” should have been “ 10.” There is no doubt 
that the author has gone over the works of the 
Ch‘engs with admirable thoroughness. 

It is a pity that after he has so carefully scru- 
tinized the works of the philosophers Mr. Graham 
has limited himself to from four to fifteen pages to 
each section and then only from two to five of these 
pages to discussion. Obviously there cannot be 
room for any detailed analysis, any survey of his- 
torical developments, any account of influence on 
later philosophers, or any comparison with Chinese 
or Western philosophers. Thus the philosophical 
ideas are treated in a vacuum, and the sections 
read more like running commentaries on quota- 
tions than continuous discussions. 

It must be quickly added that comments on basic 
philosophical ideas are succinct and to the point. 
In the section on principle (li)», for example, the 
various aspects of li are clearly stated and briefly 


* Erh-Ch‘eng ch‘uan-shu (“The Complete Works of the 
Two Ch‘engs”), (ssu-pu pei-yao edition, 1933), Yi-shu 
(“Literary Remains” ), 3, 2a; 7, la. 
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discussed. Graham is right in observing that “the 
great innovation of the Ch‘eng brothers is to claim 
that ‘the innumerable principles amount to one 
principle’” (p. 11), but it is regrettable that he 
has neglected to add that they were the first Neo- 
Confucians to make Ji the sole basis of a whole 
philosophical system and exerted such a strong 
influence that the entire Neo-Confucian movement 
has been called the “ Philosophy of Li” (li-hsiieh)°. 
Graham does not accept Fung Yu-lan’s interpre- 
tation of lt as a set of universals and prefers to 
think of it as a network of veins (p. 13). He 
refers to, but does not evaluate, Demiéville’s con- 
tentions in the Annuaire du Collége de France for 
1947 that Buddhism turned li from the ancient 
meaning of order or pattern into an “absolu meta- 
physique immanent en chacun de nous,” and that 
Neo-Confucianism returned to the old sense of “ un 
principle d’ordre naturel,” but without fully free- 
ing itself from the Buddhist conception of li as an 
Absolute immanent in the self and in all things. 
Demiéville elaborated on the theme in a long article 
in 1956, which has evidently escaped Graham’s 
notice. In this article Demiéville again asserted 
that it was the Buddhist Chih Tun (314-366) who 
made li a transcendental absolute.? But Demiéville 
has overlooked the fact that a century before that 
the Neo-Taoist Wang Pi (226-249) had conceived 
li as “uniting all things,” “external to phenom- 
ena,” and “having no direction, like a circle.” * 
And since principles are “above form” (p. 13), 
it is difficult to agree with Demiéville that they are 
immanent. Graham is absolutely right in saying 
that Sung philosophers did not discuss the prob- 
lem of universals and particulars, and to them what 
distinguishes principles from things “ below form ” 
is not generality but permanence (p. 13). 


In discussing ether (ch‘i4, “matter-energy ”) he 
says that “the Ch‘eng brothers accept current views 
of the ether without adding much of their own” 
(p. 41). If by current views he means those of 
Chang Tsai, then the Ch‘engs concepts are surely 
radically different from them. To Chang Tsai, 
ether is the basis of all existence, whereas to the 
two brothers it is only the corporeal aspect, while 
principle is the incorporeal, and to Chang Tsai 


2“La pénétration du Bouddhisme dans la tradition 
philosophique chinoise,” Cahiers d’histoire mondaile, 3 
(1956), 19-38. 

* Chou-yi liieh-li (“ Exemplifications of the System in 
the Book of Changes’), sec. 1 & 7. 
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ether operates through expansion and contraction 
whereas to the Ch‘engs it is perpetually producing 
something new. Graham did note that Yi-ch‘uan 
“insists that the alternation of Yang and Yin is 
not simply the expansion and contraction of per- 
sisting ether, but that there is a continuous genera- 
tion of new and annihilation of old ether” (pp. 
42-43). Unfortunately he did not go on to point 
out the exceedingly important facts that this idea 
of new generation not only made Yi-ch‘uan’s con- 
cept of ether unique but also constitutes the 
foundation of the Ch‘engs’ new idea of the uni- 
verse as a continuous process of production and 
reproduction. 

There is an excellent bird’s-eye view of the var- 
ious theories of human nature (pp. 45-46). This 
short sketch is based on original sources and is good 
and clear. Graham thinks that the idea that man’s 
nature is evil occurred to Hsiin Tzu at a time 
when China had been laid waste by seemingly end- 
less war (p. 44). If so, why did the same situation 
lead his contemporary, Mencius, to the opposite 
conclusion that human nature is originally good? 
Graham is right in declaring that Yi-ch‘uan’s 
dualism of principle and ether gives him a new 


approach to the problem of human nature. In 
Yi-ch‘uan’s theory, while principle is good, ether 
which is endowed from birth and may be pure or 
impure, can therefore be either good or evil. 
Graham believes that “in this way Yi-ch‘uan is 
able to account for any statement by an author he 
respects which conflicts with the Mencian view ” 


(pp. 48-49). This is to overlook, in the history 
of Chinese thought, the long and gradual develop- 
ment of theories about problem of good and evil. 
Mencius explained man’s failure to do good by 
saying that it was due to one’s “losing the orgi- 
nally good mind,” “lack of effort.” ete. But these 
in themselves are evils that need to be explained. 
Throughout the Han and T‘ang periods, philos- 
ophers wrestled with this problem but there had 
been no positive or logical solution until Chang 
Tsai. According to him, evil arises with the emer- 
gence of physical nature, that is, nature associated 
with ether.’ To this the Ch‘engs added that one’s 
physical nature often lacks harmony and balance, 
which leads to deviation from the Mean, and this 

*The Book of Mencius, 6A,8: 44,10: GA,8: 
respectively. 

* Cheng-meng (“ Corrections for Youthful Ignorance ”), 
Cheng-yi-t‘ang ch‘uan-chi edition, 3, 8a; 2, 10a. 
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deviation is evil. Commenting on these develop- 
ments, Chu Hsi said, “The doctrine of physical 
nature originated with Chang and Ch‘eng. It made 
a tremendous contribution to the Confucian School 
and is a great help to us students. No one before 
this has enunciated such a doctrine.” ®° The solution 
of the problem came not only from Ch‘eng alone, 
as Graham has supposed (p. 50), but also from 
Chang Tsai. Graham says that “this is the theory 
of human nature which Chu Hsi later made ortho- 
dox, making no addition” (p. 49). The fact is 
that the whole theory was not made systematic and 
consistent until Chu Hsi, and this is by no means 
“no addition.” 

Somehow Graham does not regard this greatest 
of all Neo-Confucians very highly. He thinks that 
Master Chu “ added nothing significant of his own” 
to Neo-Confucianism (p. xix), that he misunder- 
stood its origin (ibid.), and that he was “ evasive” 
on the point of the passions (p. 60, note 35). But 
is it not true that the distinction between what is 
“above form” and “below form” was not quite 
clear until Chi Hsi? One of the fundamental 
tenets of Neo-Confucianism, namely, that principle 
is one but its manifestations are many, was im- 
plicit in Chang Tsai and became increasingly 
prominent in Yi-ch‘uan. This fact has not been 
stressed by Graham. Was it not Chi Hsi who 
perfected the theory? Has his explanation of 
benevolence as “the character of the mind and the 
principle of love,”? not culminated a long evolu- 
tion of the concept?* He was specific about nature 
and passion. He said, “The nature is the prin- 
ciple of the mind, while the passions are the 
activities of the nature,” ® and “ While the passions 
may be good or evil, the nature is perfectly 
good.” 1° 


The discussions on Yi-ch‘uan’s doctrines on the 


*Jbid., Chu Hsi’s commentary, 3,8a. For a more 
elaborate discussion on the question of evil, see this 
reviewer’s article, “The Neo-Confucian Solution of the 
Problem of Evil,” The Bulletin of the Institute of His- 
tory and Philology, Academia Sinica, 26, Studies Pre- 
sented to Hu Shih on His Siaty-Fifth Birthday (1957), 
773-791. 

7 Lun-yii chi-chu (“Collected Commentaries on the 
Analects”), 1,2. 

® See this reviewer’s article, “The Evolution of the 
Confucian Concept of Jen,” Philosophy East and West, 
4 (1955), 295-319. 

*Chu Tzu ch‘iian-shu (“The Complete Works of Chu 
Hsi”), (1713 edition), 45, 2b. 

10 Ibid., 42, 3a. 
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mind, integrity (ch‘eng*), composure (ching), and 
the investigation of things, are all concise and 
correct, supported, as in other sections, by the best 
quotations. With respect to composure, Yi-ch‘uan’s 
chief condition for it, namely, chu-t wu-shth®, that 
is, to consider unity of mind as the ruling factor 
and to maintain absolute steadfastness or impar- 
tiality, does not stand out in Graham’s narrative 
(pp. 67-72). In fact, the term wu-shth is errone- 
ously translated as “there is no direction to go” 
(p. 18). If he had known the source of this term,”* 
he would have understood that it means literally 
“no deviation.” How is this different from the 
Buddhist “ concentration ” and from Chou Tun-yi’s 
“stillness ” (ching") ? (p. 166). We wish Graham 
had compared them. At any rate, the concept of 
composure became a key idea in Neo-Confucianism 
for the next several centuries, and the story of how 
this prominent idea developed and was modified 
should not have been left untold. To retain the 
balance of the internal and external, Yi-ch‘uan 
advocated, “‘ For moral cultivation, one must prac- 
tice composure ; for the advancement of learning, 
one must extend his knowledge to the utmost.” *? 
This saying represents the basic formula of Yi- 
ch‘uan’s method of cultivation and is often quoted 
as a summary statement of his teachings. But 
this saying has not been used by Graham, much 
less has he gone into the question whether Yi- 
ch‘uan’s twofold approach has any connection with 
the Buddhist twofold formula of Meditation 
(dhyana) and Wisdom (prajid). 

The section on the criticism of Buddhism is the 
most comprehensive and complete as all the impor- 
tant arguments are represented in the extracts. 
Nevertheless it has left many questions unanswered. 
For example, if the author is right that “ the object 
of the Ch‘engs was to create a “systematic phi- 
losophy of competing with” Buddhism (p. 83), 
why did they criticize Buddhism chiefly on ethical 
grounds instead of on metaphysical grounds as 
Chang Tsai did? Graham does mention the 
Ch‘engs’ use of principle and shih' (“events”) as 
counterparts characteristic of Buddhism (p. 16). 
Are these borrowings from Buddhism? Are they 
adequate to compete with it? And why, in spite 
of their vigorous attack on Buddhism were most 
of their immediate followers attracted to it? These 
questions are not matters of mere curiosity but 


1 Analects, 4,10. 
2 Vi-shu, 18, 5b. 


vital to the understanding of philosophical move- 
ments. Graham asserts that “the Neo-Confucian 
assumption that underlying the multiplicity of 
phenomena there is a single reality which is present 
in man as his nature is derived from Buddhism ” 
(p. 84). This is highly debatable. When Chuang 
Tzu, Tung Chung-shu (ce. 179—e. 104 B.c.), and 
the Neo-Taoists (third century) talked about 
human nature, did they not assume Tao, the One, 
and li (principle), respectively, as the underlying 
single reality? 

The Neo-Confucian concept of benevolence (jen, 
love, humanity) is the culmination of a long evolu- 
tion. The story of that evolution has been told by 
this reviewer elsewhere.’* It is only necessary to 
point out here that from the traditional concept of 
jen as love for all men, it was extended by Chang 
Tsai to mean an all-inclusive love embracing the 
entire universe. The Ch‘engs further conceived 
it as a creative force, and Chu Hsi put it into the 
final formulation as “the character of the mind 
and the principle of love.” By saying that “for 
the Neo-Confucians, jen is the altruistic principle 
in the nature, reflected among the passions by the 
feeling of sympathy at another’s misfortune ” (p. 
96), Graham has misunderstood its positive, uni- 
versalistic, and creative character. Jen in the ulti- 
mate sense means unity with the entire universe. 
This cardinal doctrine is already implicit in Chang 
Tsai. but it was the Ch‘eng brother who made it 
the ultimate ground of ethics. This tradition lasted 
throughout the history of Neo-Confucianism and 
was especially strong in Wang Yang-ming. This 
long and strong current is lost sight of in Graham’s 
presentation (pp. 98-99). The Ch‘engs not only 
saw the universe as a continuous process of pro- 
duction and reproduction but equated it with jen. 
They also compared the mind with a seed and said 
that its characteristic of life-producing is jen.** 
This idea of jen as a life-giving force is exceedingly 
important in the philosophy of the Ch‘engs. But 
it is barely mentioned in Graham’s book (p. 111), 
and not in the section on benevolence. 

The section on the spirit or psychic is the best 
in the book, better than any other account on the 
subject in English (pp. 111-118). Among the 
appendices, one, the longest section of the book, is 
devoted to Chou Tun-yi and the beginning of Neo- 


13 See note 8. above. 
14 Vi-shu, 18, 2a and T's‘ui-yen (“‘ Pure Words,” in The 
Complete Works of the Two Ch‘engs), 1, 4b. 
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Confucianism. One wonders why the space is not 
devoted to someone more closely related to the 
philosophy of the Ch‘engs, like their immediate 
pupils or Chu Hsi. But Graham is here concerned 
with the larger question of the beginning of Neo- 
Confucianism. He argues strongly that Chou Tun- 
yi was not the founder, saying that “Chu Hsi 
treated him as its founder, failing to realize that 
Chou Tun-yi was not a militant Confucian but a 
Confucian-Taoist syncretist, that his influence was 
not felt after the death of the Ch‘eng brothers, and 
that it added nothing to their system except the 
Suppreme Ultimate” (p. xix). But most students 
agree that Master Chou was the one who laid the 
foundation of Neo-Confucianism and determined 
its direction. He provided the pattern of cosmology 
and ethics for later Neo-Confucians. His doctrine 
of the Supreme Ultimate as One, and Yin and 
Yang and the Five Agents as Many, his emphasis 
on stillness, his equal stress on the Mean, correct- 
ness, benevolence, and righteousness, his general 
rational tone, and his singling out the concepts 
of principle, decree, and nature from the Book of 
Changes were all seeds for later development in the 
Ch‘engs and others. The equal stress on the Mean, 
corectness, benevolence, and righteousness, for 
example, paved the way for the Ch‘eng brothers’ 
doctrine of “ composure to straighten one’s internal 
life and righteousness to square one’s external life,” 
a central doctrine that deserves greater attention 
in Graham’s book (p. 69). He is not correct in 
saying that Chou’s influence was not felt until 
after the death of the Ch‘engs, for the brothers 
themselves said that they decided not to take the 
civil service examination, not to hunt, not to cut 
grass, etc., because of Master Chou’s influence.*® 
Neither is Graham right in saying that in their 
“reference to Chou ... [they] are never concerned 
with his ideas” (p. 162). Ming-tao did comment 
on Master Chou’s criticism of Hsiin Tzu’s idea of 
integrity and the brothers quoted Master Chou’s 
comments on the Buddhist Lotus scripture.'® 

As to the translation, it is generally accurate 
with the exception of about two dozen mistakes. 
Only a few of these need to be pointed out here. 
Liao-jan hsiung-chung* is not “complete in his 
breast” (p. 15), but “fully understood.” Hsi- 


18 Vi-shu, 2,14: 7, la: 3,1b; 3, 2a. 
1° Wai-shu (‘Additional Works,” in 
Works of the Two Ch‘engs), 2, 4b: 10, 4b. 
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hsin' is not “ former bad habits” (p. 100), but a 
technical philosophical term meaning the mind 
that works according to habits. Pu-tung™ is not 
“avoid movement” (p. 102), but a reference to 
the Mencius, 2B:2, where it means the mind not 
being perturbed. An-p‘ai" is a Sung idiom and an 
important Neo-Confucian term meaning manipu- 
lation to interfere with the natural operation of 
things and cannot be rendered as “improvising” 
(pp. 13, 20), or even “ planning” (p. 128). Tso- 
yu is not “make ... public” (p. 102), but “you, 
Sir.” Ch‘u-chih yu-tao”? is not “it is only that 
to deal with things there is the Way” (p. 129), 
but “deal with it in the proper way.” 

The sayings of the Ch‘engs contain many quota- 
tions. The sources of more than half of these have 
been indicated, and that is more than most trans- 
lators of Chinese texts have done. However, the 
rest should also have been traced and indicated, to 
show how the Ch‘engs appropriated ancient Con- 
fucian and Taoist ideas for their own (for example, 
p. 50, lines 12-13 from the Doctrine of the Mean, 
20, and p. 102; lines 31-32 from the Chuang Tzu, 
22). The bibliography includes good, bad, and 
indifferent items. Dictionaries, the Buddhist Tri- 
pitaka and the Taoist Canon are listed, but works 
by P. C. Hsii, Carsun Chang, etc., on Neo-Con- 
fucianism in general and by Uno, Chang T“ai-yen, 
etc. on the two Ch‘engs in particular,’* and many 
Chinese and Japanese articles are not mentioned. 
Chinese characters are given for certain names and 
titles only, evidently at random, and are almost 
entirely omitted from the list of primary sources 
for which Chinese characters are most needed. On 
p. 194, the correct character for Yang Hsiung’s 
family name is yang? with the “hand” radical and 
not the “tree” radical. The transliteration of 
the Japanese name “Tetsudo” (p. 181) should 
have been Tetsujin’. 

WING-TSIT CHAN 

DarTMoUTH COLLEGE 


17 P. C. Hsii, Ethical Realism in Neo-Confucian Thought 
(Peiping, 1933): Carsun Chang, The Development of 
Neo-Confucian Thought (New York, 1957), perhaps too 
late for consultation; Uno Tetsujin, Ni-Teishu no Te- 
tsugaku (in Japanese: “The Philosophy of the Two 
Ch‘engs”; Tokyo, 1920); Chang T‘ai-yen, “T‘ung 
Ch‘eng”* (“Understanding the Ch‘engs”) in Chang- 
shih ts‘ung-shu* (“Chang’s Collected Works,” 1917-19), 


17. 
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Evolution de la matiére médicale chinoise. By 
P. Huarp et M. Wonca. (tirage-a-part de 
Janus, tome XLVII). Pp. 67. Leiden: 
E. J. Brity, 1958. Guilders 7.50. 


We have here a monograph on Chinese medicine 
divided into two main parts: 1) a treatment of 
the principal sources from earliest times to the 
end of the Ch‘ing dynasty, and 2) a discussion of 
the connections between Chinese and “ Eurasian ” 
medicine and medicinal plants. 


Part one goes over ground already made familiar 
by E. Bretschneider in his Botanicon sinicum (Jo. 
cf the North China Branch of the R. A. S., n.s., 
1% (1881), 18-230, especially 22-75). There is 
this difference: Bretschneider stopped with the 
great Pen ts‘ao kang mu of Li Shih-chén (1518- 
93), while our authors carry on into this century, 
but omit consideration of the PTKM, which they 
have treated elsewhere (Travaux du congrés de 
Royaumont, 195%). At several points the book 
under review provides useful additional informa- 
tion on modern treatises concerning the older 
literature. It appears that a number of studies by 
scholars on the mainland have been published in 
recent years, doubtless due to the fact that “old 
style ” doctors are being encouraged in their prac- 
tice by the present regime. Worthies of early times 
such as Pien Ch‘iao, Chang Chung-ching, and Hua 
T‘o have received fresh consideration ; monographs 
on “ medicine in the Shih chi,” “ medical develop- 


ment under the Sui and T“ang,” and “ the history 
of pediatrics in China” have appeared ; and several 
older materia medica have been reprinted. Our 
authors also draw attention to special contribu- 
tions of certain works. For example, of Ch‘uan 


hsin shth yung fang? compiled by Wu Yen-k‘uei 
(1180) we are told: 


It includes 4 chapters which treat: the winds of 


influenza?, cardiac and abdominal troubles, remit- 


tent and intermittent fevers, the maladies of the 5 
senses, boils and anthrax, wounds, fistula of the 
anus, ete. ... 


A number of illustrations of plants and gardens 
where medicinal plants were grown, seven of the 
former from the Shao-hsing pén-ts‘ao of ca. 1159 
preserved in a number of copies in Japan, add 
interest to this part of the work. 

The second part also has received considerable 
attention from previous students. Bretschneider, 
to go no farther back, was interested in the prob- 
lem, and since his day a number of others. Ber- 
thold Laufer’s Sino-Iranica cited the exchanges of 
plants west and east. Bernard E. Read compared 
the materia medica of India and China in Ling- 
Nan Science Journal, 1929, a treatise which our 
authors have summarized unquestioningly (pp. 


1 Not listed by Bretschneider. It was considered of 
sufficient importance to be included in the Sst k‘u ch‘iian 
shu (see tsung mu 103/1Ub), however, and was, our 
authors write, edited for the first time by the “ Agency 
of Popular Hygiene,” Peking, June 1956. 
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53-57).? Others, including Read, have studied 
contributions to China from south-east Asia. The 
statement that “le chaulmoogra resta inconnu en 
Europe jusqu’é sa détermination par Hasskarl 
(1855) ” probably needs modification, Dr. F. J. 
Mouat (1818-1899), brother of Sir James Mouat, 
then in Calcutta, published his article on chaul- 
moogra oil in Indian Annals of April, 1854, and it 
was summarized in Association Medical Journal, 
3 (August 17, 1855), 766. Already in 1854 Dr. 
Benjamin Hobson, an Englishman in China, had 
learned of its effectiveness, and was using it in 
the form both of oil and power.’ Finally Huard 
and Wong compare the Chinese and Western 
pharmacopoeia, running swiftly over the monu- 
ments of European literature in this field: by 
Serapion the younger (1050), Nicolas of Mirepse 
(1280-1300), and their successors. They agree 
with Bernard Read that the contributions of 
Egypt, Babylonia, Arabia, and Greece to European 
works of the classic age are of major significance. 
It is not surprising therefore that the Chinese— 
always on the lookout for mineral, vegetable, and 
animal substance which might supplement those 
already known to them—should share a number of 


products in their own classic literature with the 
early Western pharmacologists. 

This is a useful summary of present knowledge 
of Chinese medicine and its connections with other 
knowledge of like kind, but, with few exceptions, 


* Surely, with their own acknowledgment of Laufer’s 
work, they should not have written: “The cucumber, 
introduced by Chang Ch‘ien” (p. 54). And isn’t the 
cactus not Indian but a New World plant? 

*I owe some of this information to Mrs. 
Newell Mills. 
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does not take us far beyond the published contribu- 
tions of Bretschneider, Laufer, and Read, to name 
the most outstanding. It is sad too to report that 
it is marred by total absence of Chinese characters 
(these must be sought in previous works of the 
authors, or in a lexicon still unpublished), by 
many slips in proof-reading and romanization, and 
by a number of comments which are sinologically 
behind the times. It is surprising that a Chinese 
scholar would let some of these pass. (For ex- 
ample, the period of the Warring Kingdoms is put 
in the eighth century, and the time of Li Po and 
Tu Fu is called “un des sommets de la pensée 
chinoise.”) One wonders also if they really read 
Sino-Iranica with its blistering condemnation of 
the myth which grew up around Chang Ch‘ien, 
namely the practice of assigning the early intro- 
duction of any product to the great envoy of the 
Emperor Wu.* Besides the cucumber (see note 2 
above), they have wan tow (Pisum sativum or 
garden pea) also brought in his saddle bags “2 
siécles avant J. C.” 

Finally one misses reference to two other signifi- 
cant contributions to parts of our authors’ inquiry: 
the superb article entitled byé (disease) which 
deals with Buddhism’s influence on medicine in 
China (Hobogirin, edited by Paul Demiéville et 
al., pp. 224-265) and A Bibliography of Eastern 
Asiatic Botany by Elmer D. Merrill and Egbert H. 
Walker (see my review in JAOS, 59 [1939], 138- 
142 and 60 [1940], 258-260.) 


L. CAaRRINGTON GooDRICH 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


‘ Laufer wrote on p. 190: “It is one of my objects to 
destroy this myth.” 





The Taiheiki; Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes. By HELEN Craig McCuLLoucH. 
Pp. 401, with index. New York: CoLuMBIA 
UNIversity Press, 1959. 

Reviews of translations should cover three 
points: the worth of the original, the literal ac- 
curacy of the translation, and the success of the 
translator in whatever he has attempted beyond 
literal accuracy. 


On the first, not much needs to be said here. 
The Tatheiki is already well enough known. Mrs. 
McCullough is no doubt right in saying that the 
military chronicles do not amount to much as 
literature, and she might have added that the 
Tatheiki is rather poor even as military chronicles 
go. It lacks the dramatic moments to which the 
Heike Monogatari occasionally rises, and there is 
a want of impressive heroes. Nitta Yoshisada, 
Kusunoki Masashige, and Prince Morinaga are all 
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shadowy, and Go-daigo turns out to be treacherous 
and incompetent. 

On the question of literal accuracy, Mrs. McCul- 
lough would be a better person to ask. Spot check- 
ing suggests that the translation is accurate if 
sometimes a little misleading. One struggles in 
vain, for instance, to form a clear picture of the 
dispositions and relative sizes of the forces as Aka- 
matsu attacks Rokuhara (page 209 and following). 
The larger force at the top of page 211 seems to 
become the smaller force toward the bottom. Then 
one goes to the original and finds that an unwise 
pronoun has done all the mischief. Mrs. McCul- 
lough says in the last complete paragraph on that 
page: “Their two forces came together in one, 
galloped into the middle of the greater army, and 
fought them fiercely.” If “them” is changed for 
“their adversaries,” the trouble disappears. 

More disturbing is a tendency to excessive lit- 
eralness, especially in the treatment of titles. With 
some astonishment one runs back to the original 
and sees that “ harmonious reverence ” is the old 
familiar washé, that “ great subject of the grand 
preceptorate” is no more than daijédaijin, that 
“monk reformer” is s6jé. There seems no point 
at all in rendering titles literally when the result 
gives no indication of rank or function. 

A similar literalness shows itself in the attempt 
to translate everything, whether it clutters up the 
English sentence or not. Few translations can 
have been more studded with unnecessary adverbial 
locutions—“ by all means,” “by no means,” “in 
no wise,” “ assuredly,” and the like. “ He rested 
his body ” is comprehensible enough, though a bit 
reminiscent of those letters in which Japanese urge 
one to be good to one’s body in the increasingly 
warm weather; but to users of ordinary English 
“he hid his body” suggests that the gentleman 
has a corpse on his hands to dispose of. 

This, however, brings us to the third point. The 
odd thing is that although the body is there for 
Mrs. McCullough to grapple with in the second ex- 
ample (mi wo kakusan), it is quite absent in the 
first (hitoiki yasumete or iki wo tsugasete). 
Mrs, McCullough has put it in, apparently for 
literary effect. Indeed so much care has been paid 
to literary effect throughout that Mrs. McCul- 
lough’s translation would seem to be of a more 
ambitious sort than, say, Mr. Frits Vos’s recent 
Ise Monogatari. 

Mr. Vos aspires to the strictest literalness, noth- 
ing more. Those who find the result forbidding 


can stay away if they like, but they have no right 
to reprove him. Mrs. McCullough on the other 
hand has attempted an answer to the problem 
eternally besetting the translator who would com- 
municate not only the contents but also the effect 
of the original: how he can be true to the pleasure 
or pain the original has given him and yet true to 
the spirit of his own language, whose every phrase 
belongs to a different world? Her answer is such 
an unusual one that she should have found room 
in her interesting introduction to discuss it. 

She has translated into what appears to be the 
language of the King James Bible. It is full of 
inversions and archaisms (“ wherefore,” “ exceed- 
ing wroth ”), heavily wordy (“ Ashikaga .. . had 
been inflicted of a disease, so that his body was 
yet infirm ”), highly mannered (almost every quo- 
tation is introduced with a pleonastic participle). 

There is cause for doubt about the happiness of 
this solution. In the first place, the language of 
the King James Bible is a unique case, outside the 
flow of English prose style. As C. S. Lewis and the 
late Monsignor Knox have demonstrated so persua- 
sively, the style of the Bible has had virtually no 
effect on anything since—not even on Bunyan, in 
spite of what we learned in school. It is, in other 
words, a style that did for one book because of the 
power of that one book, but will never do for any- 
thing else. It is not archaic English, it is exotic 
English, merely quaint when it turns up outside 
the Bible. 

Granting for argument, however, that Biblical 
English falls into the category of the archaic, is it 
appropriate here? One thinks of times when a 
translation ought to be archaic. The parodies of 
Malory in Ulysses, for instance, ought surely to 
go into archaic French or Japanese. But even if 
there is a touch of archaism (in the Tatheiki it is 
a wavering and uncertain touch) in chronicles 
partial to the court, is Mrs. McCullough here con- 
veying the spirit of the original? The Tatheiki 
may have impressed its first readers or hearers as 
sometimes dull and turgid, but it can hardly have 
struck them as quaint. 

Every literary translator longs for an unchang- 
ing language, in which his work will be fresh for- 
ever. Mrs. McCullough’s translation is another bit 
of evidence for the view that all one can do is 
translate into the best contemporary English one 
knows, and hope that the result will live a few 
years. 

EpWarRD SEIDENSTICKER 

Tokyo 
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The Sound System of Standard Japanese. By F. 
J. Dantes. Pp. vit+110. Tokyo: Ken- 
KYUSHA, 1958. 


This book is a straightforward and honest 
attempt to characterize the sound system of Japa- 
nese from a purely phonetic point of view, in such 
a@ manner as to assist teachers of Japanese as a 
foreign language. If, as I believe, it is not success- 
ful, it is because the terms of reference are simply 
inadequate to the task. 


The main purpose of the book is stated to be to 
present teachers of Japanese with an account of 
the phonetics of the language. But in fact, better 
than a third of it is devoted to a polemic against 
the existence of pitch accent in Japanese, and the 
remainder is about equally divided between the 
aforementioned account on the one hand, and a 
discussion of the concept of stress and its possible 
applications in Japanese on the other. I shall dis- 
cuss the treatment of these three subjects in turn. 


The notion that Japanese does not have pitch 
accent, contrary to the view of most Japanese and 
Western linguists, is not new to Daniels, who sug- 
gested in a book review back in 1946? that “ in- 
tensification ” rather than pitch was the essential 
factor. Ile repeated this suggestion in 1954, in a 
paper delivered before the 23rd International Con- 
ference of Orientalists, Cambridge (Eng.) and 
printed as Appendix II to the present work, in the 
body of which he presents his views in more detail. 


The theory of pitch accent which he takes as a 
model and sets out to destroy is that of Kindaiti 
Haruhiko.? This statement sets up two distinctive 
pitch levels, higher and lower, in terms of the 
distribution of which words and phrases are vari- 
ously characterized: in any pause group* of more 
than one mora (ofsetw), there is a span of higher 
pitch, either on the first mora by itself, or be- 





1F. J. Daniels, “ Review of Naganuma Reader, Book I 
Yale Department of Oriental Studies edition,” BSOAS, 
11 (1946), 901-904. 

* Printed as an introduction to the Meikai Kokugo 
Zitei [Explanatory Dictionary of Japanese] of Kindaiti 
Kyoosuke (Tokyo, 1943), and revised for the 1952 edi- 
tion of the dictionary. Daniels prints an English trans- 
lation of the first version of this article as Appendix I. 

* Neither Kifdaiti nor Daniels uses this term, speak- 
ing rather of morphologically defined sequences, but it 
seems preferable to use phonological criteria if they 
can serve. A “pause group” may be defined as a 
sequence which either is or may be bounded by pauses. 
See Bernard Bloch, “Studies in Colloquial Japanese 
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ginning on the second and including it alone or 
it and any number of following morae. There are 
then, as Daniels says, x possible pitch patterns for 
any group of x morae: given a four mora group, 
the possible patterns are HLLL, LHLL, LHHL, 
and LHHH (using H for higher and L for lower, 
pitch). Other systems, Japanese and Wester,‘ 
are substantially convertible to this one. 


All of this, says Daniels, is quite untenable. In 
the first place, there are phonetic facts which can- 
not be explained by it. Take huite ‘blowing’ 
(HU-I-TE), with the pattern HLL, and huite 
‘wiping,’ with LHH, and note that the first is 
pronounced hwi-i-te but the second hu-t-te. “ Why 
should a mere pitch difference . . . have such an 
effect: ” (5) And what of voiceless vowels, and 
voiceless consonants occurring as morae, which 
have no pitch? He notes, too, that Japanese have 
no difficulty in understanding each other when 
they whisper, and here, of course, there is no pitch 
involved. And besides, when we talk about a 
pitch accent, don’t we necessarily get all mixed up 
with intonation ? 


Thus, his argument continues, we must throw 
out pitch. But what can we replace it with? His 
answer is simple. Careful listening will show us a 
difference in quality between vowels which have 
higher pitch and those which do not—the former 
are tense (i.e. “ intensified ”), the latter lax. And 
vowel quality remains when pitch is gone ; voiceless 
consonants are also presumably “ intensified” 
when necessary (this does not seem to be stated). 


The trouble with these arguments is (1) the 


[SCJ] II: Syntax,” Language, 22 (1946), 200-248, and 
Samuel Martin, Morphophonemics of Standard Colloquial 
Japanese, Language Dissertation No. 47 (Baltimore: 
Linguistic Society of America, 1952). 

* Daniels lists the principal Japanese works on accent; 
most may be found also in the bibliography of Martin, 
op. cit. (fn. 3). In the West, accent has been treated in 
several places by Bloch and his students. Besides the 
two works mentioned in fn. 3, the following may be 
cited: Bloch, “SCJ I: Inflection,” JAOS, 66 (1946), 
97-109, “SCJ III: Derivation of Inflected Words,” 
JAOS 66 (1946), 304-315, and “SCJ IV: Phonemics,” 
Language, 26 (1950), 86-125; Eleanor Harz Jorden, The 
Syntax of Modern Colloquial Japanese, Language Dis- 
sertation No. 52 (Baltimore, 1955); Samuel Martin, 
“ Accent Patterns,” Appendix IT in-_his Essential Japa- 
nese (Tokyo, 1956), and pp. 26-32. Also worth mention 
is Giinther Wenck, “Der Sprechtakt ( Akzentlehre) ,” 
Chapter C of Part I “Die Lautlehre des modernen 
Japanischen,” Japanische Phonetik, 3 vols. ( Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz, 1954), Vol. I. 
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problems disappear as soon as we abandon a mate- 
rial, merely phonetic, point of view, and (2) 
Daniels is overhearing his vowels. Let us con- 
sider these points in turn. First, the troublesome 
phonetic facts. In the case of the two words 
quoted (which do differ more or less an Daniels 
suggests, though his orthography exaggerates the 
difference), and others like them, we cannot say 
a priort just what “mere” pitch differences (or 
differences of intensity) can do, or what other phe- 
nomena they may be associated with. Languages 
are full of phonetic relationships which do not 
make simple and direct sense. Fortunately, all 
that really matters for the establishment of the 
sound system is contrast; here we already have 
one contrast, that of pitch, and the second differ- 
ence is automatic in terms of it. The choice of the 
pitch contrast as primary is dictated by its much 
wider distribution. 

What about pitchless morae? Here let us ex- 
amine the implications of the Kifdaiti system. 
When the first mora of a group has lower pitch, 
this can clearly be considered determined by the 
pitch of the following mora. In fact, a look at the 
possible contrasts will show quickly that the only 
non-automatic features there are whether a low 
follows a high, and where. So the phonemic pitch 
accent is not a matter of high pitch—in fact, a 
high is only high relative to a following low °— 
but one of the location of the drop. That is, all 
Japanese pause groups are characterized by a drop 
from high to low pitch, or a lack of drop. The 
latter may be said to be unaccented. The former 
are then accented, the accent occurring where 
there is a drop. Now that we have left our mate- 
rial point of view behind, pitchless morae need not 
bother us. All we need do is establish conventions 
as to where the drop will be considered to occur 
when such a mora comes after a high and before 
a low,? which makes no basic difference in the 
analysis. When it comes between two highs or 
two lows, there is of course no problem. 


The argument from whispering is unworthy. 
Speakers of tone language whisper as much as they 
wish and understand each other perfectly,* and I 


* Eleanor Harz Jorden, op. cit., p. 18, fn. 36. 

* This form of the statement was suggested to me by 
William E. Welmers. 

* Cf. Bloch, SCJ IV, p. 95, and Jorden, op. cit., p. 18, 
fn. 37. 

*In Mandarin and Standard Thai, the tones appear 
to be rendered in whispering by various features of 


trust Daniels would not therefore deny them their 
tones. Surely we shall not wish to explain the 
features of normal speech in terms of whisper- 
ing. The question of intonation, too, finds a 
solution when we trouble to look into it: pitch 
changes bound up with this factor occur, except 
for exclamations, only after the accentual pitch 
drop.'° And incidentally, as far as the sound 
system is concerned, one would have no right to 
ignore pitch accent regardless of how complex its 
relationship with intonation might be. 

Second, intensified vowels. The differences 
Daniels describes do occur, but I do not find that 
they occur consistently, and have in fact observed 
variation greater than these slight qualitative 
differences in the normal course of speech between 
vowels in similar accentual circumstances. And 
this being so, the differences, it would seem, must 
be considered as incidental concomitants of high 
pitch, the exact opposite of Daniels’ view. Yet 
even if his description of the vowel differences as 
primary were accurate, we do not leave our data 
in raw form. In analysis we would still extract 
a component of “ intensification,” and we would 
arrive at the same system, call it accentual or not. 

The account of the phonetics presents detailed 
directions for the production of Japanese vowels, 
a statement as to what vowel clusters and what 
consonants occur in the language, definitions of 
the phonological units, and a major innovation 
which I shall discuss shortly, a stress system of 
three degrees for Japanese. The account closes 
with a forty-three sentence corpus, transcribed 
phonetically. 

Parts of the account can be useful to teachers. 
The description of the pronunciation of the vowels 
especially, even if we take the distinction between 
intensified and non-intensified vowels 7! without 


intensity and duration, pace Daniels, who on p. 97 con- 
siders “ replacements ” of this sort unlikely. My state- 
ment for Mandarin is based on unpublished information 
from William E. Welmers, that for Thai on my own 
work. 

*“ When analyzing the pattern of phonemes and dis- 
tinctive features composing them, one must resort to the 
fullest, optimal code at the command of the speakers.” 
Roman Jakobson, Fundamentals of Language (‘ S-Gra- 
venhage, 1956), p. 6. But cf. the discussion by Charles 
F. Hockett, A Manual of Phonology, IJAL Memoir 11 
(Baltimore, 1955), pp. 220-221 on frequency norms vs. 
clarity norms. 

1° Jorden, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

1 Daniels calls these respectively “sharp ” and “ flat,” 
an unfortunate usage in view of the unrelated acoustic 
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great seriousness, is quite detailed. But Daniels’ 
unfortunate omission of any description of the 
consonants leaves one confused at many points as 
to just what his symbols are intended to imply. 
One example will serve here: two kinds of one- 
mora ¢ are distinguished in the transcription, the 
former described as occurring syllable-finally, the 
latter as a syllable by itselfi—but “syllable” is 
never clearly defined.'? Examples he gives are 
motteta ‘one had [it]’ for the former, yandatte 
‘one says it’s stopped” for the latter, alleged 
variety, focusing on the first ¢ of the geminate in 
each case. I confess myself quite unable to dis- 
tinguish between the two. 

The account fails to mention once the “ inci- 
dental ” fact of differing pitch, a peculiar omission 
in a phonetic description. And besides its general 
sketchiness, it suffers also from an almost com- 
plete lack of what one might expect from the 
book’s title, namely systematization. It is a col- 
lection of facts which, as far as one can tell from 
the way in which they are presented, are quite 
unrelated to each other. 

More than half of the long introduction to this 
book is given over to a discussion of the general 
concept of stress, and a critical analysis of some 
attempts by Japanese experimental phoneticians 
to investigate stress differences in the language, 
the ultimate conclusion being that the attempts 
examined have failed. Although this part of the 
book is well-reasoned and of value, it has little 
relation to the rest of the work, and I shall not 
discuss it here. 

Of particular interest is the author’s postulation 
of three distinctive degrees of stress for Japanese, 
which are marked in all the sentences of his cor- 
pus. In an attempt to check up on the intriguing 
possibilities here, I had two speakers of Standard 
Japanese with a Tokyo background tape-record a 
number of his sentences, paying particular atten- 
tion to near-minimal contrasts (no true minimal 
contrasts are given). I am sorry to have to report 
negative results. In spite of my efforts, I am 
unable to improve on Bloch’s statement ** that 


sense established for these words by the work of Roman 
Jakobson, e. g. Jakobson, C. Gunnar M. Fant, and Morris 
Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, rev. ed., MIT 
Acoustics Laboratory Technical Report No. 13 (Cam- 
bridge, 1955). 

12 It may be intended to be the domain of a “ stress,” 
but I fear Daniels makes the latter notion no clearer. 
Cf. my discussion of stress below. 

** SCJ IV, p. 96. 
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loudness ** is predictable in terms of the pitch pho- 
nemes, with a general correlation between greater 
loudness and higher pitch. 

Therefore, in spite of Daniels’ implication to the 
contrary, I consider it unlikely that phonemic 
stress accent is to be found in Japanese. At the 
same time, it is quite possible that the above- 
mentioned statement of Bloch’s could be made 
much more precise. It is especially interesting 
that Daniels should question the sole primacy of 
pitch in Japanese accentual phenomena at the 
same time that Bolinger ** has been pointing out 
the difficulties in making stress the sole criterion 
of English accent. Very likely the matter is more 
complicated in both cases than it has previously 
been taken to be, and it is hoped that Daniels will 
carry further his researches into the role of stress 
in Japanese. 

From the general tenor of his remarks, our 
author’s initial impulse to the analysis discarding 
pitch seems to arise from doubts as to how “ teach- 
able ” it might be to speakers of English. It there- 
fore behooves us to say a few words about teach- 
ability. A great deal of course does depend on 
the language experience of the student, and we 
shall certainly find it desirable to start with sub- 
phonemic features where there are phonemes of 
widely varying phonetic content in the language 
to be taught, especially where this involves sound- 
features very different from those of the student’s 
mother tongue. But at some point, even if we can 
agree to subordinate explanation to imitation, we 
must call the student’s attention to the fact that 
groups of these function together, as realizations 
of the same phoneme. Teachability surely must 
involve keeping the important, i.e. phonemic, dis- 
tinctions of a language separate from the unim- 
portant ones. 

The essential features, then, should be made 
clear as soon as possible, and fine details left to 
practice. And the competent phonetician espe- 
cially must be careful not to project his ability 
and experience on to the students. I doubt that 
even for speakers of English it is easier to teach 
five minute vowel distinctions than one of relative 
pitch, and I fear that Daniels here lets his own 


Daniels’ point that there are several factors in- 
volved in loudness is well-taken, but I doubt that we yet 
have the phonetic knowledge clearly to separate these. 

** E.g., Dwight L. Bolinger and Louis J. Gerstman, 
“ Disjuncture as a Cue to Constructs,” Word, 13 (1957), 
246-255. 
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phonetic ability mislead him. What makes for 
teachability in languages as elsewhere is an ap- 
proach to the subject in its own terms, and in this 
case teachability depends ultimately on fidelity to 
the distinctions made by the language. When we 
teach pronunciation, we are concerned with pho- 
nemes, and not with sounds in a vacuum. 

I should not wish it to be thought that I con- 
sider this work of no value. On the contrary, 
within the limitations of its viewpoint it is 
thoroughly competent. But I hope to have made 
it clear that purely phonetic terms, with their 
accompanying narrow mechanistic frame of refer- 
ence, are not adequate to deal with systematic 
phonological phenomena, whether our concern is 
teaching or analysis. 
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Leonard Bloomfield once wrote: '* “ The phone- 
tician’s equipment is personal and accidental; he 
hears those acoustic features which are discrimi- 
nated in the languages he has observed. . . . There 
is no objection to a linguist’s describing all the 
acoustic features that he can hear, provided he 
does not confuse these with the phonemic fea- 
tures.” Sound systems are networks of contrast. 
They are not fortuitous collections of phonetic 
facts. 

Karu V. TEETER 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


1° Language (New York, 1933), p. 84. 





Lehrbuch der Koreanischen Sprache. By ALors 
Puttr. Translated from the Czech by Orto 
BiteK. Edited by HEINRICH JUNKER. Pp. 
346. Berlin: VEB DruTscHER VERLAG DER 
WISSENSCHAFTEN, 1958. 


This work introduces a wide range of forms of 
modern spoken Korean, profusely illustrated with 
practice materials. Its grammatical explanations 
are strongly influenced by European categories ; 
this approach was adopted, as Dr. Pultr explains 
in his foreword, to facilitate the work of beginners, 
despite its inadequacies for imparting a complete 
grasp of the structural peculiarities of Korean. 
The original Czech system of phonetic transcrip- 
tion has been modified for the convenience of 
German readers. The explanation of it, which in- 
cludes a discussion of consonant assimilation (pp. 
15-19), is followed by a series of tables which 
clarify its relationship to the Korean script. Each 
of the nineteen lessons (pp. 25-262) which make 
up the body of the work introduces certain features 
of the grammar. 

Dr. Pultr’s treatment of the all-important 
Korean verb could have been much improved, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, by reference to the 
analyses presented in the works of the Yale school,* 


* Elinor Clark Horne and Sang Soon Yun, Introduction 
to Spoken Korean (New Haven, 1951). Samuel E. Mar- 
tin, Korean Morphophonemics (Baltimore, 1954). 


which are conspicuously absent from the list of 
works utilized (p. 10). One particularly unfortu- 
nate innovation is his “ extended stem,” described 
as “formed only with consonantal verbs by means 
of the suffix -ii-” (p. 82). The -i- in question is 
the connective vowel required when two-shape 
endings (Martin, pp. 27f.) are affixed to con- 
sonant bases. Dr. Pultr’s attempt to account for it 
by postulating an “extended stem” leaves much 
to be desired, both scientifically and pedagogically : 
it harasses the student with a superfluous stem (a 
sub-variety of the consonant base which comes into 
play under circumstances that are far from clear), 
and it obscures the distinction that exists between 
one-shape and two-shape endings. It is doubtful 
whether any discussion of the l-extending vowel 
bases (Martin, p. 32) which overlooks this distinc- 
tion can have clarity or precision; certainly both 
these qualities are lacking in Dr. Pultr’s frag- 
mentized treatment of these bases (pp. 82 f.). 
Still less justice is done to the -t- ~ -l- alternating 
bases. This alternation, as exemplified by mutta, 
“to ask,” murdtta, “I asked,” is orthographic 
(i.e., in Kor, script) as well as phonetic, and 
cannot be pressed into the mold of regular con- 
sonant assimilation in the manner of utta (< usta), 
usdtta, as Dr. Pultr attempts to do (p. 68). 

In his discussion of qualitative verbs as one of 
the ways in which the verb “to be” is expressed 
in Korean, Dr. Pultr localizes the “ to be ” element 
in the “ suffix of politeness ” (H6flichkeitssuffix, a 
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general term for indicative endings) of such verbs. 
He thus withholds the disclosure that “to be” 
simply inheres in the meaning of qualitative 
verbs—no “ suffix” having any special claim to 
being identified with it. Probably related to this 
error is his designation of the copula verb ida as 
a “verbal suffix” (pp. 28f.). Indeed, a general 
characteristic of Dr. Pultr’s explanations is a 
blanket use of the term “ suffix,” which obscures 
the distinction between morphology and syntax. 
This distinction can be usefully applied, for ex- 
ample, to the ending -chi (-ci), which forms sub- 
stantives, and the bound noun (or post-modifier : 
Martin, p. 15) -chi (<0). He designates them both 
“ suffixes ” and treats them together (p. 154) ; nor 
is the former identified with the substantival form 
used in the negative construction (e.g., mokchi 
antha; it is not very helpful to label -chi a “ Binde- 
partikel,” as is done in the discussion of this con- 
struction, p. 48). In the book’s longest gram- 
matical essay (Temporalsitze, pp. 233-246) a 
great variety of endings and bound nouns are 
lumped together as “ suffixes,” their only unifying 
principle being the syntactical similarity shared by 
their German translations. No very high degree of 
organization or simplification of essentially dis- 
parate data can be achieved on the basis of such a 
principle. Moreover, in the discussion of a given 
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“ suffix” no attempt is made to unify its several] 
usages by indicating its central meaning. To 
present practically all possible usages of the bound 
noun -ttae, for example, without explicitly de- 
fining it as “ time ” is a rather impressive feat; it 
is accomplished by presenting it only in translated 
context. In my opinion the resulting semantic 
fragmentization far outweighs, in its demoralizing 
effect on the student, whatever shock might have 
been inflicted by a more direct exposure to lin- 
guistic reality. Indeed, such “shock” might well 
have a desirable stimulating effect. In short, a 
greater initial confidence in the discernment of the 
student would demonstrate a sounder pedagogical 
instinct than does a systematic attempt to Ger- 
manize (or Czech-ize) his Korean for him. 

The book is nevertheless a useful tool, espe- 
cially if supplemented by competent instruction. 
Among its welcome features, in addition to 110 
pages of practice materials contained in the les- 
sons, are a detailed table of contents (pp. 337-346), 
a grammatical index (pp. 327-336), a vocabulary 
of all words used (pp. 289-326) and 25 Appen- 
dixes consisting of the hangul versions of texts 
transcribed in the lessons (pp. 263-281). 


MicHAEL C. RoGers 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 





The Hispanization of the Philippines; Spanish 
Aims and Filipino Responses 1565-1700. By 
JoHN Leppy PHELAN. Pp. xiv + 218. Madi- 
son: UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PREss, 1959. 


$4.00. 


Dr. Whelan’s ethnohistory of the Early Spanish 
period in the Philippines is a fine example of its 
genre. Drawing on present knowledge of pagan 
Filipino hamlet organization, on Spanish docu- 
mentary sources and on comparative evidence from 
Latin America the author presents a concise syn- 
thesis and shows how the history of the whole 
period can be seen as a continuing counterpoint of 
“ Spanish aims and Filipino responses.” 

He does this by discussing separate topics— 
missions, economics, politics, rebellions—rather 
than by giving a single sequential history. His 
first topic, in terms of both the quantity and the 


richness of the material cited, is the effect of mis- 
sionization during the period. Though the quality 
of the source material may account for some of 
this richness (and for some of the emphasis on 
disputes between the religious orders in both 
Madrid and Manila), the primary role of the mis- 
sions in the contact process comes out forcibly, 
especially in the discussion of the cofradias and of 
the attempts at hamlet consolidation. For the 
topics of politics and economics less information 
is available, but the author incisively points out 
the long-term effects of an enforced increase in 
primary production and of the establishment of 
indirect rule. 


On completing the reading of the book one is 
left with three main impressions. Firstly that 
here is an outstanding contribution to the com- 
parative study of colonialism. Rarely does Dr. 
Whelan draw explicit parallels other than those 
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with Latin America (except in the case of Ameri- 
can educational policy in the Philippines), but 
his generalizations are so sharply made that their 
wider application is unmistakable. The second 
impression is one of neatness and of the overall 
control of the material which enables the author 
to characterize a whole period as a single thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis (p. 153). The third im- 
pression is one of loose ends—ends which appear 
loose only by contrast with the closely knit central 
theme. Surely, if the Dutch War changed Spanish 
policy and local conditions in so many particular 
ways, it merits treatment as a separate and dis- 
tinct period. And Manila, with its relatively huge 
population and its concentration of Chinese and 
Spaniards, appears to have had an anomalous his- 
tory in many ways. How did it develop from its 
indigenous state, undergo so much foreign influ- 
ence, yet still retain at least its Tagalog language? 
The analysis of political relationships in Spanish 
times suggests that even before the conquest the 
barangay had a more complex political structure 
than that of a “ patriarchal kinship unit ” (p. 17), 
and suggests that Spanish descriptions of the in- 
digenous system of land tenure and labor organiza- 
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tion need more extensive analysis. But all these 
topics are minor in relation to the general theme. 
In summary, this work may not be the definitive 
history of its period; it may annoy anthropologists 
in places for using jargon where plain language 
would convey more meaning (e. g. “ transcultura- 
tion illumines the character of resistance in Min- 
danao” (p. 143) means that the conversion of the 
Moros to Islam makes their resistance under- 
standable) ; it may disappoint the historian look- 
ing for continuous narrative, more case material 
compared to the number of generalizations, and 
less use of material from outside the period. But 
what Dr. Whelan has done is to evaluate our exist- 
ing knowledge, to put it in a framework of com- 
parative studies, and by the neatness of his sum- 
mary to point up anomalies and so pave the way 
for more detailed studies of particular events or 
topics. The book looks both forward and back- 
wards and should be required reading for those 
interested in either the Philippines or the com- 
parative study of colonial administration. 


RicHaArD F. SALISBURY 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Buddhism and the Race Question. By G. P. MALALASE- 


KERA and K. N. JAYATILLEKE. Pp. 72. Unesco, 1958. 
One of a series of publications on The Race Question 
and Modern Thought, this is a summary and analy- 
sis, based on an examination of Buddhist texts, of 
Buddhists teachings with reference to the broad 
problem of the inequality of man. In conclusion the 
authors state, “we have tried to show that Bud- 
dhism stands for the oneness of the human species, 
the equality of man, and the spiritual unity of 
mankind ... All man... . irrespective of their 
race, caste or class, have the capacity to reach the 
heights of moral and spiritual attainment.” 


Family and Kin in Indo-European Culture. By G. S. 


GuuryYeE. (University of Bombay Publications, 
Sociology Series, No. 4.) Pp. 254. Grorrrey Cum- 
BERLEGE, OXForD UNIVERSITY Press, 1955. De- 
signed as a contribution to the study of the history 
of the family as an institution, this work is in sub- 
stance largely a compilation of materials bearing 
on kinship terminology and behavior in Indo-Aryan, 
Greek and Roman societies. The author concludes 
that “primitive Indo-European culture was char- 
acterized by a family-unit comprising three or four 
generations. It wa patrilineal in descent and patri- 
local in residence, with bilateral kinship” (p. 42). 
The materials show, he holds, that a unilateral kin 
group, such as the clan, was not present in primi- 
tive Indo-European society but developed later, in 
some cases, out of the extended family. 


Stone Age of Indonesia. By H. R. VAN HEEKEREN. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-. Land- en Volkenkunde. Deel XXI.) Pp. 141. 
’s-Gravenhage: MARTINUS NiJnorr, 1957. An ex- 
cellent and authoritative compilation, summary and 
discussion of existing data on Indonesian prehistory. 
Each of three chapters, devoted respectively to the 
Palaeolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic, contains an 
extensive section on references and bibliography. 
Since the author places the findings from Indonesia 
in a broad Asian context, this work will be of 
interest and value to all those concerned with 
general problems of Asian prehistory. Illustrated 
with twenty-four figures, and forty-seven plates. 


Sanskrit Sandhi and Ezercises. By M. B. EMENEAU. 


2nd ed. Pp. 28. Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Press, 1958. A revised edi- 
tion of the valuable booklet comprising a statement 
of Sanskrit morphophonemics and exercises eluci- 
dating the rules. 


A new Canakya-Raja-Niti-Sdstra Manuscript. By Lup- 


wIk StTernBacH. Pp. 74. Bombay: BHARATIYA 
Vipya Buavan, 1958. A detailed study of a com- 
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pendium of Canakya’s sayings which the author 
notes is a version completely separate from the 
Vrddha Canakya version, containing a much greater 
number of stanzas dealing with niti-sayings. 


Index of Japanese Painters; compiled by the Society of 


Friends of Eastern Art. Pp. 160. Rutland and 
Tokyo: CHARLES E. TUTTLE Co., 1958. A reprint, 
originally published in 1940. All names appear 
both in romanization and in characters. There is 
a fold-out “ Table of Schools.” 


A History of Hong Kong. By G. B. Enpacott. Pp. xiv 


+322. London: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PREss, 1958. 
A bibliography, list of Governors of the Colony, list 
of Secretaries of State for the Colonies, a glossary, 
an index, maps and many illustrations all help to 
make this book a useful tool. It is based largely on 
“ Colonial Office and other government sources.” 


Hoover Institution Collection on Japan. By Nosv- 
TAKE Ike. (Collection Survey No. 3). Pp. 63. 
Stanford: THE HOovER INSTITUTION ON War, REvo- 
LUTION, AND Peace, 1958. A critical analysis, 
arranged topically, with (in an appendix) a “se- 
leeted list of Japanese newspapers and periodicals” 
(256 names). 


Okinawa; The History of an Island People. By GEORGE 


H. Kerr. Pp. xviii+542. Rutland and Tokyo: 
Cuartes E. Tutte Co., 1958. A new book (Tuttle 
publishes many reprints), well documented, with a 
voluminous bibliography on the Ryukyu Islands, 
and an index. 


Japanese Chess; The Game of Shogi. By E. OHARA. 


Pp. xvii+182. Tokyo: Bripeeway Press [dis- 
tributed by CuHar.tes E. TuTtTte Co.], 1958. A re- 
print of a book first published in 1954. Many 
diagrammatic illustrations of basic moves and 
strategy on the board. 


Studies in Indonesian Archaeology. By W. F. STUTTER- 


HEIM. (Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en 
Volkenkunde Translation Series). Pp. xx + 158. 
The Hague: Martinus Nisuorr, 1956. The studies, 
which are prefaced by a biography and a bibliog- 
raphy of the late author, are “ Chandi Barabudur,” 
“Some remarks on pre-Hinduistie burial custom on 
Java,” “A thousand years old profession in the 
princely courts on Java,” “An ancient Javanese 
Bhima cult,” “ An important Hindu-Javanese draw- 
ing on copper.” 


The Samurai Sword; A Handbook. By Joun M. YvU- 
mMoTo. Pp. 191. Rutland and Tokyo: CHar.es E. 
Tuttte Co., 1958. A handbook for fanciers of 
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Japanese swords, with many illustrations, Chinese 
characters, a bibliography, and a glossary of Japa- 
nese technical terms. 


The Many6si; Translated and Annotated; Book X. By 


J. L. Presson. Pp. xix +525. Leiden: E. J. Brit, 
1958. This volume completes half of this monu- 
mental undertaking. 


Thailand Bibliography. By JOHN BROWN MASON and 


H. CARROLL PaRIsH. (University of Florida Li- 
braries, Department of Reference and Bibliography, 
Bibliographic Series No. 4). Pp. vii+ 247. Gaines- 
ville, Florida, 1958. “This first comprehensive 
bibliography devoted solely to the Kingdom of Thai- 
land (Siam) contains over 2,300 references, many 
annotated, to books, articles, and documents in nine 
Western languages.” 


Approaches to the Oriental Classics. Edited by Wm. 


THEODORE DE Bary. Pp. xix+262. New York: 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Press, 1959. The proceed- 
ings of a conference on Oriental Classics in General 
Education held at Columbia University in the fall 
of 1958. The papers are grouped under three main 
topics of discussion: Oriental classics and the teach- 
ing of the humanities, some great books of the 
Oriental traditions, and practical problems in the 
teaching of the Oriental humanities. 


Tableau Comparatif des Intervalles Musicauz. By 


ALAIN DANIELOU. Pp. iv+145. (Publications de 
l'Institut Frangais d’Indologie, No. 8). Pondichéry: 
INSTITUT FRANGAIS D’INDOLOGIE, 1958. A computa- 
tion of a vast number of intervals within the octave, 
according to various arithmetical systems for 
designations. A reference work for the ethno- 
musicologist working with intervals. 


Ragatattvavibodha. Edited by VIBHUKUMAR S. DESAI. 


Pp. vii+ 62. (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 126). 
Baroda: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, 1956. A work on 
North Indian music by Srinivasa. Its composition 
is assigned to the period 1650-1680, a.p. The origi- 
nal, which is in the Palace Library of H. H. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner, is undated. This edition is 
based on a modern copy, dated v.s. 1977 (1919, 
A.D.), in the library of the Oriental Institute at 
Baroda. 


Bhasa’s Pancharatram. Edited by S. Raneacuar. Pp. 


132. Mysore: SAMSKRITA SAHITYA SapANa, 1958. 
The revised, third edition of the book which first 
appeared in 1943. It consists of the Sanskrit text, 
based on one Telugu manuscript, an English transla- 
tion with notes, and an exhaustive introduction 
which discusses the author—his date, life and works 
—and the plot—its source and the characters. The 
book is directed to the classroom, as well as to the 
general reader interested in Sanskrit dramaturgy. 
The translation indicates its primary aim to be the 
preparation of the student for his examinations, 
rather than to demonstrate the literary merit of the 
work. 


A Basic Grammar of Modern Hindi. (English Edition). 


Pp. vii+151. (Government of India Publications. 


No. 277). Agra: MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND 
ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH, 1958. Consequent to the 
designation of Hindi as the official language of the 
land, the Government of India set up in 1954 a 
Committee of Basic Grammar directed to the prepa- 
ration of a grammar of basic Hindi. Its first fruit 
is the present work which is primarily directed to 
the encouragement of the learning of Hindi by 
Indians. For others it can serve as a basic reference 
work. Though his name is not given on the cover 
or the title-page, a footnote at the end of the preface 
indicates the author to be Dr. Aryendra Sharma, 
Professor of Sanskrit at Osmania University, Hy- 
derabad-Deccan. 


Seven Words in Bharata: What Do They Signify? By 


K. M. VarMa. Pp. xv+144. Caleutta: ORIENT 
LONGMANS, 1958. This study concerns itself with 
textual problems presented by the NiatyaSsistra 
(“The Science of Dramatic Art”)—more specifi- 
cally, the identification of seven technical terms 
employed by Bharata, to whom the work is tradi- 
tionally attributed and who, the author concludes, 
is the creator of the work. 


Thailand—An Outline. By Epwin F. Stanton. Pp. 20. 


(World Study Center Reports, No. 1). New Paltz: 
StaTeE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, 1959. As 
indicated by the title and its size, this is a sketch 
of Thailand, covering its geography, history, trade 
and commerce, and culture. A selected bibliography 
is appended. The author is a former U. S. Minister 
and Ambassador to the country. This booklet is 
the result of his participation in the Asian Seminar 
held at New Paltz in 1958. 


Lakgmi-Tantra. Edited by Panpit V. KRISHNAMA- 


CHARYA. Pp. vi+ 55+ 324. (The Adyar Library 
Series, vol. 87). Madras: THE ADYAR LIBRARY AND 
RESEARCH CENTRE, 1959. The edition of an im- 
portant text of the Pificaritra, a widespread 
Vaigsnavite school of philosophy. The contents deal 
with the cosmology, philosophy, metaphysics and 
ways of worship of the sect. The Sanskrit text is 
accompanied by a gloss and several indexes. 


New India’s Rivers. By Henry 8. Hart. Pp. xi+ 301. 


Caleutta: Orrent Lonemans, 1956. A study of 
India’s river valley developments carried out during 
the years 1952-54 by the author as, first, a Ful- 
bright Lecturer and, then, a Research Fellow of 
the Ford Foundation Board on Oversea Training 
and Research. The greater part of the book is 
directed to contemporary projects; a few pages 
are devoted to remarks relating to the ancient 
irrigation systems and the several efforts of the 
British. 


Jidnalaksandvicidrarahasyam of Sri Hariraéma Tarka- 


vagiga. Edited by GoPIKAMOHAN BHATTACHARYYA. 
(Caleutta Sanskrit College Research Series No. 3). 
Pp. xiv+ 119. Calcutta: SANskriIT CoLLEcE, 1958. 
This work by a 16th century logician deals with the 
nature of a type of perception which is caused by 
supernatural, sense-object contact. 
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Manual of Modern Hindi. By Lupo Rocuer. (Orientalia 
Gandensia, No. 1). Pp. 138. Gent: Stare Unt- 
VERSITY OF GHENT, 1958. The manual was intended 
for the students of the State University of Ghent. 
Later, it was decided to enlarge its scope by com- 
posing the Grammar in English and adding English 
equivalents to the vocabulary. The book, itself, 
comprises a synopsis of Hindi grammar, an an- 
thology, the extracts of which demonstrate con- 
temporary Hindi, and a glossary to the anthology. 


Buddhist Logic. By Tu. StcuHerBAatsky. (Indo-Iranian 
Reprints, No. IV). Vol. I, pp. xii+ 560; vol. II, 
pp. vi+ 468. s’Gravenhage: Mouton anp Co., 1958. 
A photomechanic reprint of the work which origi- 
nally appeared as volumes XXVI, part I, and XXI, 
part Il, of the Bibliotheca Buddhica, published in 
1930 and 1932 by the Academy of Sciences of USSR 
at Leningrad. 


Chandogyabrahmana. Edited by DuRGAMOHAN BHAT- 
TACHARYYA. (Calcutta Sanskrit College Research 
Series No. 1). Pp. xvi+225. Caleutta: SANSKRIT 
CoLLEGE, 1958. The edited text of the first two 
prapadthakas of this important work, together with 
the commentaries of Gunavisnu and Siayana. 


Bharat Sévitri. By VASUDEVSARAN AGRAWAL. Pp. 347. 
New Delhi: SatsAniryA PRAKASAN, 1957. A fresh 
investigation of the Mahibhirata by the eminent 
Sanskritist of Banaras Hindu University. This, the 
first of three volumes, examines the first four 
chapters of the epic. 


A Guide to Non-Buddhist Materials in Western Lan- 
guages for Buddhist Libraries in Asia. Class G: 
Physical and Exact Sciences. By Ricuarp A. GARD. 
Pp. viii+ 89. Tokyo, 1958. (Obtainable from the 
Asia Foundation, 550 Kearny Street, San Francisco 
3, Cal.). Part of a select bibliography designed to 
assist the development of Buddhist libraries and 
educational institutions in Asia. When completed, 
the bibliography will contain the following Classes 
of Data: A. General Reference Works; B. Lin- 
guistic Science; C. Historical Science and Histories; 
D. Social Sciences; E. Mythology, Religion, Phi- 
losophy; F. Cultural Arts; G. Physical and Exact 
Sciences; H. Library Science and Museology; I. Cor- 
relative Studies. 


Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, or Seven Books of 
Wisdom of the Great Path, according to the late 
Lama Kazi Dawa-Sandup’s English Rendering. Ar- 
ranged and edited with Introductions and Annota- 
tions to serve as a Commentary by W. Y. Evans- 
Wentz. With a Forward by Dr. R. R. Marrett, and 
Yogic Commentary by Translator-Professor Chen- 
Chi Chang. Pp. xlii+ 389. 1 plate in color, 8 in 
black and white. London: Oxrorp UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1958. This is the second edition of the work 
which first appeared in 1935. The German edition, 
translated by Ursula v. Mangoldt, was published by 
Otto Wilhelm Barth in Munich in 1937. The main 
text, a translation of seven Mahayana (here trans- 
lated as “the Great Path”) works in original 
Tibetan, together with the editor’s general intro- 
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duction (pp. 1-56), is a reprint. The Yogie Com. 
mentary (pp. xxvii-xlii) by Translator-Professor 
(Tib. Sgra Bsgyur Mkhan-po) Chen-Chi Chang in 
the new edition is a general remark on Tibetan 
Tantricism, the Six Tibetan Yoga systems, and the 
Mahaimudri and Zen. 


The Complete Journal of Townsend Harris; First Ameri- 
can Consul and Minister to Japan. Edited by Marto 
E. Cosenza. Pp. xix+616. Rutland and Tokyo: 
CuaARLEsS E. Tutte Co., 1959. A second and revised 
edition of a book published in 1930, now out of 
print. 


Mongolica; Der Berliner Turfan-Sammlung I, Ein bud- 
dhistisches Druckfragment vom Jahre 1312. By 
Erich HaeniscH. (Abhandlungen der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir 
Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, Jahrgang 1953 Nr. 
3). Pp. 22. 24 plates. Berlin: AKADEMIE VERLAG, 
1954. A fragment of a commentary to the Bodhi- 
caryavatara by C‘os-kyi ‘Od-zer, translated from the 
Mongolian into German, with notes and an index 
to the Mongolian words. The original text is repro- 
duced in facsimile on the 24 plates. 


Sino-Mongolische Dokumente vom Ende des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts. By Erich Haeniscu. (Abhandlungen 
der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur and Kunst, 
Jahrgang 1950 Nr. 4). Berlin: AKADEMIE VERLAG, 
1952. Pp. 60. 26 plates. Official decuments in the 
Mongolian language written in Chinese characters, 
with marginal notes in Chinese, here translated into 
German, with textual and grammatical notes, and 
several glossaries of Chinese and Mongolian expres- 
sions. The original text is reproduced in the ap- 
pended plates. 


Japanese Popular Culture. Edited and translated by 
Hipetosu1 Kato. Pp. 223. Rutland and Tokyo: 
CuarRLes E. Tutte Co., 1959. Fourteen essays, 
originally written in Japanese at the “ Institute of 
Science of Thought, Japan,” on various aspects of 
popular culture and mass communication media in 
modern Japan, here translated into English. 


Russian Push Toward Japan; Russo-Japanese Rela- 
tions 1697-1875. By GEroRGE ALEXANDER LENSEN. 
Pp. xv+ 553. Princeton: PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1959. The opening of Japan to the Russians; 
problems of trade and diplomacy; mutual impres- 
sions. Illustrated with plates and maps. 


Three Essays on the International Economics of Com- 
munist China. Edited by C. F. Remer. Pp. v + 221. 
Ann Arbor: THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS, 
1959. The contents are “International Economics 
and the Rise of Chinese Communism,” by C. F. 
Remer; “The First Five-Year Plan and Its Inter- 
national Aspects,” by Feng-hwa Mah; “The Inter- 
national Trade of Communist China,” by Robert F. 
Dernberger. 


Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan. By Tuomas C. 


Suirn. Pp. xi+ 250. Stanford: Stranrorp UNIVER- 
sity Press, 1959. The rapid change of Japan to a 





modern industrial nation was made possible by 
agrarian conditions at the end of the Tokugawa 
period, which were unique in providing opportuni- 
ties for investment and supplying the men for an 
industrial labor force. 


Population and Progress in the Far East. By WARREN 


S. THompson. Pp. ix + 443. Chicago: THE UNIVER- 
sity OF CHICAGO Press, 1959. Population problems 
in India, China and Japan, and, on a smaller scale, 
in Pakistan, Ceylon, Southeast Asia, Taiwan and 
Korea. Population is increasing in the Far East at 
a rate which exceeds economic development. There- 
fore hoped-for improvements in standards of living 
are not likely for some time. 


Tales of the Foreign Settlements in Japan. By HAROLD 


S. WititraMs. Pp. 351. Rutland and Tokyo: 
CHARLES E. TUTTLE Co., 1958. Articles, essays and 
fictional tales about the foreign settlements in nine- 
teenth century Japan. Illustrated. 


The Seven English Speech Tones Analyzed and Identified 


with Musical Tones and Chinese Speech Tones. By 
JEE SANE Woo. Pp. ii+29. New York: THe WIL- 
LIAM-FREDERICK PREss, 1959. The Preface states, 
“The purpose of this work is to indicate the regular 


. 
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English speech tones and their identities with 
musical tones and Chinese speech tones. Their 
identities have been painfully and assiduously 
worked out through my own research, discernment, 
and knowledge.” 


ii Jiiana Piesny z Cz‘u. By JANUSZ CHMIELEWSKI, 


WITOLD JABEONSKI, and OLGIERD WOJTASIEWICZ. 
Pp. xxxii+ 193. 18 illustr. Warsaw: PANSTWOWE 
WyYDAWNICTWO NAUKOWE, 1958. Careful collabora- 
tive rendering into Polish, under the general editor- 
ship of the late Sinologist, Witold Jablonski, of the 
poems in the Ch‘u Tz‘u, or “ Elegies of Ch‘u” by or 
attributed to China’s beloved, tragic poet of the 
Warring States Period, Ch‘ii Yiian (ca. 340-278 
B.c.). Contains the Zi Sao or “Encounter with 
Sorrow,” the Chiu Ko or “ Nine Songs,” the T*ien 
Wen or “ Heavenly Riddles,” the Chiu Chang, some- 
times called the “ Nine Elegies,” the Yiian Yu, or 
“Wandering to Distant Places,” the Pu Chii, or 
“ Soothsayer,” the Yii Fu, or “ Fisherman,” and the 
Chao Hun, or “Summoning of the Spirit,” along 
with informative introduction and copious notes. 
W. Jabtonski has been a prime mover in the work 
of “assimilating to Polish culture . . . the best in 
Chinese literature and thought.” 








NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


A special] number of De Brug (July, 1958), a magazine 
published by the Rijksuniversiteit of Gent, Belgium, 
announces the opening on May 30, 1958, of the “ Hoger 
Instituut voor Oosterse, Oosteuropese en Afrikaanse 
Taalkunde en Geschiedenis ” (Institute for Oriental, East 
European and African Philology and History) at the 
University of Gent. In his opening lecture (pp. 8-19) 
Dr. A. Scharpé, director of the institute, discusses its 
genesis and outlines its organization which comprises 
five sections, (1) Near East and Egypt, (2) Central and 
South Asia, (3) East Asia, (4) Eastern Europe, and 


(5) Africa. Characteristic for the curriculum of each 
of these sections is the emphasis on the combined study 
of the languages, both ancient and modern, and the 
political, social and cultural history of each of the areas 
in question. Four degrees, (1) B.A., (2) M.A,, (3) 
Ph. D., and (4) “Special” Ph. D., are conferred by the 
institute. As an outlet for its scientific production, next 
to the already existing magazine Kongo-Overzee, a special 
series of publications is planned under the name Orien- 
talia Gandensia. Further information can be obtained 
from the institute, Universiteitsstraat, 16, Gent, Belgium. 








